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AN UNSCIENTIFIC DIALOGUE. 


No. 


BrEAxkFAstT was nearly over. Regi- 
nald was watching me with great 
eyes ; he had evidently something 
on his mind. ‘“ Whatare you pon- 
dering?” ITasked. “Is there any- 
thing that I can do for you ?” 

“ Oh! Uncle Frank,” said the boy, 
“could you take me to the Zoo- 
logical Gardens ?” 

“Can you give me any good 
reasons for doing so?” I asked 
him. 

“Oh! yes ; there is a new monkey 
—a red orang—and I do so want 
to see him.” 

“That is one reason,” said I; 
“any more?” 

“Say that your uncle would be 
sorry to miss seeing him himself,” 
said the boy’s father. 

“Oh! yes, Uncle Frank! and 
these new great monkeys never 
live long,” urged the boy; “ he 
may be dead next time you are 
here.” 

“Reason number two,” said I; 
“any more?” 

“Tell your uncle that it will 
please me so much if he takes you,” 
suggested the boy’s mother. 

“That is conclusive,” said I, 
“* How shall we go?” 


“ Will you have the carriage ?” ° 


asked my brother-in-law. 


III. 


“No, no,” cried the boy ; “a cab, 
a hansomcab! Do take a hansom 
cab, uncle, and let us go like real 
visitors.” 

“ Reginald always thinks the 
carriage has to do with the nur- 
sery,” said his mother. “ He thinks 
he is getting too old to be sent out 
under the care of James.” 

“We will walk as far as the 
Swiss Cottage,” said I, “and then 
take a hansom cab, and we can 
take another home.” 

Reginald executed a war dance 
round the table, and departed 
to prepare for the excursion. In 
less than half an hour we were in 
the gardens, on our way to the 
home of the new monkey. We 
found him in a room of his own, 
under the care of a special atten- 
dant—a sort of nurse—for already 
he had begun to give signs of the 
ill effect of London air in his lungs. 
The piteous half-human look of 
the creature, and the strong like- 
ness that he bore to a certain 
eminent financier of my acquain- 
tance, quite touched me. I was 
glad that my nephew recognised 
two friends of his own age, and I 
was not sorry to let them pursue 
the investigation of the great 
monkey house together, while I 
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took a stroll in front of that 
building. 

As I stepped out I met an old 
friend whom I had not seen for 
some years. I hardly knew him at 
first. Had I changed in the in- 
terval, I asked myself, as much as 
he had? His figure was bent; his 
alert, brisk air was changed into a 
subdued and listless aspect. He 
wore spectacles and a large grey 
beard. “ Yes—it is!” I cried, 
“ How long is it since we met, 
Pearce ?” 

“You here, Vernon!” said he, 
“what can possibly bring you 
here?” 

“I might give you a Quaker’s 
answer,’ said I. “I came to bring 
my nephew. I am very glad I did; 
and how are you?” 

“But a sad invalid,” said Dr. 
Pearce ; ‘“‘ I have to take the utmost 
care of myself—to keep a strict 
regimen, and carefully to avoid any 
excitement.” 

The fact was that my old friend 
had come into a considerable for- 
tune ; and the effect, as far as could 
be judged at first sight, was not 
such as to make me over envious 
of his prosperity. 

“Your nephew?” he said. 

“Yes,” said I, “ he is deeply in- 
terested in the monkey house, and 
I greatly prefer the open air.” 

“Tt is terribly oppressive within,” 
said Dr. Pearce ; “ the thermometer 
stands at nearly eighty degrees, and 
there is a total absence of ozone.” 

“The looks of the creatures 
themselves oppress me as much as 
the atmosphere,” said I. “ No doubt 
it is very wrong, but I always feel 
as if monkeys and negroes were 
diabolical caricatures of ourselves.” 

“Rather living photographs of 
our progenitors,” rephed the doctor. 


“Then you have kept up your’ 


reading on some of our old topics 
of discussion,” said I. “ You seem 
to speak much more decisively than 
you used to do.” 
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“The general reception of Dar- 
win’s views,” replied my friend, “ is 
now beyond doubt. His fame is 
European. His books have been 
translated into every language. 
And Professor Haeckel has shown 
that the same kind of confidence is 
to be placed in his demonstration 
of biological laws that was formerly 
given to the comparatively vague 
teaching of Euclid.” 

“That seems rather strong, 
said I. 

Dr. Pearce gave a sort of weary 
shrug. His old energy for combat 
seemed gone; but his desire to 
dominate remained. His air 
seemed to imply that he thought 
me very ignorant, but that it would 
fatigue him to instruct me. 

“Ts there not a link missing?” 
T asked. 

“That slang phrase,” said the 
Doctor, a little warming as he 
spoke, “was invented as a sort of 
personal sarcasm. But it has borne 
good fruit. It has led to profound 
investigation. No link is now want- 
ing, not only between man, or, I 
should say, the bimanous and 
quadrumanous anthropoids, but 
back and down to inorganic 
matter.” 

“Tf you can give me a little 
notion of the outcome of discovery,” 
said I, “I shall be very glad. 
Other occupations have so filled up 
my time, that I have hardly read 
any natural history since we used 
to discuss it in our long rambles 
over the downs.” 

“T am not able to give you a 
sketch,” said the Doctor; “I must 
not speak for many minutes at a 
time. You should read Darwin 
and Haeckel. You will find that 
there are twenty - two stages, 
through which it is positively de- 
monstrated that the race has 
passed ; and there are signs that a 
twenty-third stage is in process of 
definition.” 

“ What was the last stage—that 


” 
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before the present?” I inquired ; 
“and where did it terminate ?” 

“Probably about the diluvial 
period,” replied my friend. ‘‘ About 
that time Haeckel has shown that 
genuine men, though of course of a 
very elementary and savage type, 
were generated by a decaying race 
of speechless, ape-like men.” 

I fortunately recollected that 
my old friend abhorred a joke— 
unless it was a very mild one of his 
own manipulation —and was es- 
pecially prone to take offence at 
anything like a smile that seemed 
to be turned against himself. 
“How much I have fallen behind 
you in my reading,” said I; “I 
had no idea that anything ap- 
proaching that degree of precision 
had been arrived at.” 

Dr. Pearce rather warmed with 
his subject. Few of us are insen- 
sible to the charms of an eager lis- 
tener. “ That is but a trifle,’ he said 
—‘“‘a trifle. I must try to give 
you an idea of where we now are. 
The ape-like, speechless men were 
the offspring of the man-like ape of 
the Miocene period. These were 
the offspring of the katarhine, or 
narrow-nosed, tailed, apes of the 
tertiary period. These were the 
descendants of the semi-apes ; and 
the semi-apes were generated by 
the marsupials. 

“So that these six steps take us 
back toa zoological condition of the 
world something like that which 
existed in New Holland when it 
was discovered ? ” I asked. 

“Very much so,” replied the 
doctor, “ except that there had been 
even then an immigration of a low 
order of what we must call men.” 

“ And the platyrhine monkeys,” 
said I, “and the twisted nostrils— 
the lemurs you know—when did 
they come in? ” 

“They»split off, at the natural 
intervals, from the main line of de- 
velopment,” said the doctor. 


«The lemurs probably were directly 
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; 
generated by the marsupials, and 
the platyrhine monkeys by the semi- 
apes. You may understand the 
process of animal development by 
the analogy of a pine tree. One 
main shoot grows straight up, but 
it throws off a circle of branches 
every year, and the apex of the 
tree is continually growing fur- 
ther apart from the points of 
the branches.” 

“Apart in position,’ said I; 
“but could you tell me whether a 


_ tuft of spines was taken from the 


leading shoot, or from the lowest 
branch ? ” 

“Perhaps not with certainty,” 
replied the Doctor. “ But you see 
there is a certain sameness in the 
tree, whereas the law of develop- 
ment is continuous departure from 
sameness.” 

“ How far do the progenitors of 
the marsupials go back?” I in- 
quired. 

“T think I can remember,” said 
the Doctor, counting on his fingers. 
“Let me see! marsupials six. 
Then were the primary mammals 
—the ancestors of marsupials, 
monotremata, and ordinary mam- 
mals; now extinct, and, indeed, un- 
represented—seven. The primeval 
amniota—eight. The caudate am- 
phibians, now represented in this 
country by the eft—nine. The 
gilled amphibians, familiar enough 
in the very degraded type of the 
frog—ten. The mud fish—eleven. 
The primeval fish—twelve. The 
single-nostrilled animals—thirteen. 
The skulless animals—fourteen. 
These are, fortunately for science, 
still represented by that very inte- 
resting animal, the amphioxus, or 
lancelet, which an ignorant person 
would call a worm, but which is 
actually the archetype of all verte- 
brated animals. These come from 
the sack-worms — fifteen; they 
come from the soft-worms—sixteen. 
Before these were the gliding- 
worms—seventeen. Then came 
25—2 
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gastreade, ciliated larve, syname- 
be, amceba—seventeen, eighteen, 
nineteen, twenty. There only re- 
main the protamcebe—mere forms 
of living jelly; and the self-gene- 
rated combination of inorganic 
matter.” 

“ And all these great steps,” said 
I, “I understand you, are pre- 
served in the stony records of 
geology ?” 

“ Why, not all,” said the doctor. 
“No one could expect to find all. 
We have some very distinct— 
such as the amphibians, and the 
tunicata—the sackworms, as the 
Germans call them. Again, look at 
the amphioxus. There is nothing 
in the structure of that creature 
to fossilise. So, if it were not for 
the fact that it still exists, we 
should have lost the actual form 
of that important link—as indeed, 
we have lost the actual forms of all 
the soft boneless animals.” 

“From fifteen to twenty, in- 
clusive ?” I asked. 

“ Pretty much so, except the 
amcebe—the single-celled organ- 
isms,” said the Doctor. ‘These 
exist, as infusorial animalcule. 

“ Now again, as to the fish,” said 
I. “ The old geologists used to talk 
of the reign of fishes. Were those 
extraordinary forms which are 
found in the old red sandstone 
primeeval fish or mud-fish ?” 

“Not directly either,” said the 
Doctor. “Perhaps they might be 
most correctly described as a de- 
velopment partly parallel to that 
of the mud-fish.” 

“And what is the type of the 
mud-fish ?” 

“The type,” replied the Doctor 
—* the actual type, that is to say— 
has not yet been recovered. But 


we think it is pretty clear what it. 


must have been, as interposed 
between the archetypal fish and 
the gilled amphibian.” 

“Did that form of the gilled 
amphibian, now represented by the 
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frog, ever attain so much represen- 
tative dignity?” I asked. 

“ Necessarily,” said Dr. Pearce. 
“We have firm data here. We 
have several teeth of the diproto- 
don—a gigantic batrachian ; many 
traces of his footsteps, and a 
process of a femoral bone of one 
specimen.” 

“So that these two or three 
relics, and our present frogs, repre- 
sent that stage?” 

The Doctor sniffed, and looked 
weary. 

“We have no specimen of a 
primary mammal?” I asked. 

“No,” said the Doctor. 

“ And the whole great group of 
mammals, terrestrial and aquatic, 
where do they come -in in the 
scheme ?” 

“Tn parallel stages to the mar- 
supials, and to the succeeding 
groups,” said the Doctor. “ Of 
course I have only been taking the 
leading shoot of the tree.” 

“But these marsupials—those 
that were in the direct line—was 
the great kangaroo one of them?” 

“Oh dear no,” said the Doctor. 
“The typical marsupial, the pro- 
genitor of the didelphide—and 
also, no doubt, of the ornitho- 
rhynchus and of the echidna— 
must of course have been very 
different from any existing kan- 
garoo or opossum.” 

“ But I don’t see,” said I, “ in all 
this long descent, more than a single 
gravestone, so to speak, to verify 
the pedigree. There are the relics 
of the diprotodon, and then we go 
to the amphioxus, who exists ; all 
the other stages are—I don’t like 
to use the word imaginary, but . 
what can I call them?” 

“Call them necessary ;” said the 
Doctor. “Haeckel declares the as- 
sumption of many of these stages 
to be necessary, for most important 
general reasons. In fact, they must 
have existed. But it is impossible 
that fossil remains should exist of 
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many of them, owing to the soft 
nature of their bodies. And as to 
many others, their remains will 
probably be hereafter discovered. 
When we.reflect how many fossils 
are now actually well known to 
science, such as the pterodactyl, 
the icthyosaurus, the plesiosaurus, 
the archzopteryx, and others, quite 
out of the line of regular develop- 
ment, it can only be a question of 
time and opportunity when we shall 
find the remains of what I may call 
the central hereditary archetypes.” 

“Meantime we must assume 
them ?” I asked. 

“Most of them, no doubt,” said 
Dr. Pearce. “And you must re- 
member this: in assuming these 
twenty or twenty-two stages, we are 
only giving, as it were, artificial 
milestones ina journey of prodigious 
length. When we speak of the de- 
velopment of the tailed amphibians 
from the gilled amphibians, we 
may be referring to an impercep- 


tibly slow process occupying hun- 


dreds of thousands of years. Any 
points that we select in such a 
series must be arbitrary. There- 
fore no one can ask for the verifica- 
tion of any individual step. We 
know the first term, and what is at 
present the last term, of the series. 
Thus we know, approximately, the 
law of the entire series.” 

“ Not a very clear approximation, 
it seems to me,” said I. 

“ Because you have not studied 
the subject,” said my friend. “I 
recommend you todo so. I must 
wish you good day. I don’t know 
what Doctor Crawley will say to me 
for having talked so long. I fear 
I shall suffer for my impru- 
dence.” 

I had a shrewd idea of what it 
was that ailed Dr. Pearce. It was, 
I thought, one of the most painful 
of afflictions—one from which once 
or twice, and only once or twice, I 
had myself suffered — namely, 
idleness, attended by intolerable 
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ennui; so I was the less alarmed 
at the idea of fatiguing him. 

“ Don’t say so,” I replied. “You 
look already ever so much better 
than you did when I met you. 
Besides, you have too much of the 
esprit of the physician in you, 
though you have given up practice, 
to let anyone ask you for advice in 
vain. I am anxious to make up 
the gaps in my reading; and you 
are so fully at home in the 
matter!” 

“Oh, if you really want to know 
anything that I can tell you,” said 
the Doctor, ‘‘it is another thing. 
but I can’t stand chaff.” 

“IT should be the last person to 
chaff you,” said I. “Indeed, the 
matter is too serious for a joke. 
You attach, do you not, great im- 
portance to this theory of develop- 
ment?” 

“The utmost importance,” re- 
plied the Doctor. “The progress * 
of science in the matter has en- 
tirely exploded those old Calvinistic 
views from which I suffered so 
much as a boy—and, indeed, as a 
young man. Now that we under- 
stand the law of development from 
a monad, we see how unnecessary— 
indeed, how grotesque—is the old 
notion of a Creator.” 

“Ah!” said I, and I drew a 
long breath, “you are far in ad- 
vance of me there, at all events.” 

“ Read Darwin and read Haeckel,” 
said my friend, “and you will ad- 
vance too. It is no discovery of 
mine; I only light my lamp at their 
torches.” 

“‘ But,” said I, “ you demand an 
enormous period of time.” 

“ Don’t say I demand it,” replied 
the Doctor. “ Nature has required 
it, and left us the proofs.” 

“Hundreds of thousands of 
years?” 

“ Millions,” replied the Doctor. 
“Probably tens of millions. There 
is some doubt entertained, by the 
physicists rather than the physio- 
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logists, as to hundreds of mil- 
lions.” 

“So that to develope you and 
me, for instance, from the lancelet, 
or amphioxus, as you call it, may 
have taken more than a million of 
years.” 

“Much more, I should say,” 
asserted the Doctor. 

“Then here is my difficulty,” 
said I. Supposing Haeckel’s 
view to be true—.” 

“ Which it is,” interrupted he. 

“Well, for the sake of argu- 
ment, assuming it, how is it that 
there are lancelets alive now?” 

i “ What is the difficulty?” asked 
e. 

“ This—to me at least. For an 
incalculable time the progeny of 
one of these snail-like fishes has 
been self-improving, till it could 
crawl and walk, and finally 
talk and reason. And during this 
immense period of activity the 
progeny of another lancelet—the 
common progeny of the same indi- 
vidual, maybe—has remained in its 
embryonic state. How is it pos- 
sible to reconcile the two state- 
ments?” 

“A child may often put a ques- 
tion,” replied my instructor, “ which 
a philosopher cannot answer. I 
can only say that so it is. Here 
we are, and here is the amphioxus.” 

“Yes, but excuse me. I don’t 
see the proof of the filiation,” said 
I; “and if such a filiation exist, 
how is it conceivable that, while one 
line of lancelets has developed so 
prodigiously, a parallel line has 
not developed at all?” 

“ But the existing lancelets may 
not be coeval with our progenitors,” 
said the Doctor. “They may have 
been developed from monads, 
while the previously existing am- 
phioxi passed through the succes- 
sive stages of vertebrate develop- 
ment.” 

“But if that be so, how can we 
tell that the first vertebrate stage 
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of our ancestral line then had any 
resemblance to the present lance- 
lets?’ I inquired. 

“You beat about the bush,” said 
Dr. Pearce. “Didn’t I tell you 
that we had first the law of the 
series—then the types in accord- 
ance with the law, some of them 
fossil, some living, some as yet 
unrecovered, but certainly to be 
denoted in virtue of the serial 
law?” 

“So that when a sufficient time 
had elapsed from the commence- 
ment of the organisation of a 
monad for its descendants to have 
reached the stage where vertebra- 
tion should commence,” said I, 
“ the type of the lancelet would be 
necessarily assumed.” 

“ Exactly so,” said the Doctor. 
“You may look at the whole pro- 
cess of generative development as 
akin to that of the growth of the 
individual. As the tadpole now 
grows into the frog, so did the tail- 
less amphibian, in course of time, 
succeed the tailed amphibian.” 

“And so with the other 
stages?” 

“So with the other stages. 
This is how we are certain that 
the pithecoid man was the descen- 
dant of the anthropoid ape.” 

“So that a regular, inflexible 
order has existed from an early 
time—so exact and so certain, that 
each time that the process com- 
mences, it must necessarily go on 
by the same steps?” ~ 

“ Yes,” said the Doctor; “ put it 
so. You see that is a complete 
answer to your difficulty as to there 
being lancelets now, just like the 
lancelet from which we have 
descended, and that lived three 
millions of years ago.” 

“But if that be so,” said I, 
“don’t it impale you on the other 
horn of the dilemma?” 

“Oh, confound your logic!” said 
the Doctor, rather warmly; “Iam 
talking of scientific truths, not of 
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school-boy sophisms ; what horn do 
you mean? ” 

“Tf there be such an order,” 
said I, “‘ as you indicate—flexible or 
inflexible—what must have been the 
wisdom and the foresight that pro- 
vided for it at such a remote date ? 
what the power that confines all 
the forms of life within the verge 
of a definite plan? It seems to 
me that, if your series could be es- 
tablished, it would tend to give a 
more sublime idea of the providence 
of the Creator than any idea of 
things being made independently, 
as it were, as the condition of the 
planet became suitable for such 
forms of life.” 

My nephew had stolen up to me 
during our chat and put his hand 
in mine. “That is your nephew?” 
said Dr. Pearce. ‘‘ What did you 
think of the monkeys, my lad?” 

“Oh!” said the boy, “the great 
one—the new one—shook hands 
with me. But his little hand was 
cold—and—and—it didn’t seem to 
have any meaning in it. It was 
not like baby’s hand—though the 
monkey can walk and baby cannot.” 

“Have you seen enough of the 
monkeys? ” I asked. 

“Yes, uncle—quite. They all 
seem so sad, as if they wanted some- 
thing—they didn’t know what.” 
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“They want their native woods— 
their liberty,” said the Doctor. 
“You should see them as I have 
done in India. They are as.free in 
their gambols as birds.” 

“But when they are brought 
into direct intercourse with man,” 
said I, “are not a few years enough 
to do the work of many generations 
in stimulating their intellectual 
powers, and thus improving their 
position in the battle of life? If 
the monkey, alone, has developed 
into the pithecoid man, how much 
faster will the monkey develope 
when he has man before him for 
an example ?” 

“Some men seem to me to be 
examples of taking a teapot by the 
spout instead of by the handle,” 
said the Doctor. “Good bye; 
really good-bye now. Let me 
recommend you to study Darwin 
and Haeckel.” 

“Do you think the monkeys are 
unhappy for want of something to 
do, Uncle Frank?” asked the 
boy. 

“Not in their own woods,” said 
I. “Or if they are, they are more 
like some of us than we should be 
disposed to admit. Even mischief 
is a relief from idleness. Now let 
us look out for a cab with a good 
horse.” 
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Two assertions—very singular 
when taken together—may be 
made with regard to Philo. One 
is, that his peculiar blend of Phari- 
saism with Platonic elements of 
thought brings him into such close 
sympathy with certain mystical and 
little understood passages in the 
Gospels, that he affords the best 
existing key to their meaning. The 
other assertion is, that, notwith- 
standing the very large amount of 
reading accomplished by theological 
students and inquiring men, Philo 
is very little read indeed. That 
Philo is a terribly long-winded 
Pharisee and a Plato made exces- 
sively tedious, is one reason of this 
neglect. That even where his 
insight is true, his mysticism is 
too refined and subtle for the 
average mind, and especially for 
the non-Rabbinical one, is probably 
another reason. A third, the influ- 
ence of which makes itself felt for 
the most part unconsciously, may 
perhaps be found in the strange 
fact that Philoisacontemporary and 
compatriot of Jesus, and yet does 
not once specifically allude to him. 

That this is a strange fact, it 
will be easy to show. Philo is a 
man of the broadest sympathies, 
of a religious and earnest spirit, 
and very ready to interest himself 
in the most advanced and unsec- 
tarian ideas, as may be seen in his 
account of the Essenes and others 
who aimed after unworldly life. He 
is also a man of extended culture 
and commanding position, so that 
no important event, material or 
spiritual, that might affect his 


countrymen, would be likely to es- 
cape him. Heis,moreover, of humble 
mind, and shows his veneration 
for a course of conduct which to 
our minds would seem to have been 
pre-eminently exemplified in the life 
of Jesus of Nazareth; and though 
he dwelt in Alexandria and wrote 
in Greek, yet he visited Jerusalem 
and northern Palestine, and most 
probably was about as well ac- 
quainted with the Hebrew vernacu- 
lar as Jesus with the Greek. In 
our endeavour to account for his 
ignorance of the personal career of 
Jesus, we shall be helped by re- 
membering how very brief in point 
of time that career was, and how it 
was mainly connected with persons 
who had no means of giving 
publicity to any events however 
impressive to themselves. 

Philo’s ignorance of the spiritual 
legacy of the great teacher is even 
more difficult to account for. But 
the memorabilia of the master, not yet 
expanded into complete narratives, 
were in all likelihood in few hands, 
making their way like the grain of 
sown seed, very slowly and obscure- 
ly at first. Two matters we shall 
have to examine: whether any 
words of Philo’s can be taken to 
convey his views of the career now 
familiar to us, but of which he 
might have but dimly heard; and 
whether the similarity between 
certain passages in Philo’s writings 
and certain utterances recorded in 
the Gospels can be accounted for 
on the hypothesis alone that both 
draw from the stream of a common 
tradition of things divine. 
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If the works of Philo have so 
peculiar a relation to the Christian 
traditions, it becomes important to 
know exactly when those works 
were written, and when Philo lived. 
Jesus is considered to have been 
born about four or five years before 
the commencement of the era 
which takes its name from him, 
and to have departed about the 
year thirty of that era. Philo, 
we know, was born before Jesus, 
and passed away after him, but 
that is all that is certainly known. 
The basis for the calculation of his 
age must be left to tell its own 
tale. He cites with approbation in 
his book “On the Creation of the 
World,” § 36, the saying of Hippo- 
crates: “In the nature of man 
there are seven seasons, which men 
call ages.... He is an infant 
TT. s ct@eo t. aeee 
youth till the completion of the 
growth of his whole body, which 
coincides with the fourth seven 
years’ period. Then he is a man 
till he reaches his forty-ninth year, 
or seven times seven periods. He 
is a middle-aged man (elder) till 
he is fifty-six, or eight times seven 
years old, and after that he is an 
old man.” This reckoning we may 
reasonably apply to Philo’s allusion 
to his own age, to be found in his 
account of an embassy of the Jews 
to the Roman Emperor Caius 
Caligula, of which he was the 
head: “I who was accounted to be 
possessed of superior prudence, 
both on account of my age, and 
my general education also, was less 
sanguine in respect of the matters 
over which the others were de- 
lighted.” And in the exordium to 
the same treatise he affords a 
further evidence by the phrase, 
“We, who are aged men... 
grey-headed,” using the identical 
word which, in the previously 
quoted passage he had adopted 
to denote the period of life begin- 
ning with the age of fifty-six. We 
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may presume then that Philo had 
reached at least that age at the 
date of the embassy (a.p. 39-40), 
and probably more; he would thus 
be born at least as far back as 
seventeen years before our era, or 
twelve or thirteen years before 
the birth of Jesus. It is much 
more probable, since a man would 
scarcely refer poimtedly to his age 
and grey hairs until he had fairly 
overstepped the limit marking the 
commencement of the period of old 
age, that he was born at least five 
years before that time, or twenty- 
two years before our era. We 
have evidence, therefore, that he 
lived through the life of Jesus, 
near twenty years before, and at 
least ten years after. 

Philo has been called the “ elder 
brother of Jesus”: the epithet is 
not strictly a fit one, for few pro- 
bably would argue that any direct 
influences proceeded from him 
towards Jesus. In spite of ex- 
treme improbability, it is not abso- 
lutely impossible, however, that 
Jesus should ever have opened a 
roll of Philo’s writings. In any 
case Philo was in a greater degree 
an adapter than an originator, and 
his voluminous works are a suffi- 
cient evidence that there was a 
school of mystical thought existing 
before the birth of Jesus among 
the cultured Jews. 

More specific evidence on this 
point is to be found in references 
of Philo’s own, such as the follow- 
ing, which is @ propos of a story 
in the Hebrew scriptures, respect- 
ing Abraham, his wife, and the 
king of Egypt: “I have heard 
physiologers giving an allegorical 
interpretation, and not away from 
the mark, to the matter of this 
passage, as containing a symbolical 
sense.” (De Abr. xx.) He also 
speaks of a legend of the ancients, 
upon the appreciation of the divine 
work of creation, “an old and 
celebrated saying, originally in- 
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vented by sages, and handed down 
by memory, as is wont, in succes- 
sion to those that come after, which 
did not escape our ears, always 
hankering after instruction.” (De 
Plant. Noe xxx.) 

Again, speaking of a particular 
passage concerning the king of 
Egypt and Joseph, Philo says, “I 
have heard people investigating the 
matter of this passage after a 
different underlying idea, and more 
figuratively.” (De Joseph. xxvi.) 
The following also refers to these 
teachers of Philo’s, and resembles 
his description of the Essenes, 
with which, however, it is uncon- 
nected. He is speaking of an ex- 
position which he hasheard. This 
was brought forward by “ god- 
illumined men, who look upon the 
generality of what is contained in 
the law as plain symbols of obscure 
meanings, and forms of expression 
of the undivulged.” (De Spec. 
Leg. xxxii.) 

Eusebius thus refers to Philo, 
his family and his teachers: “I 
will produce a man who is a 
Hebrew, as an interpreter for you 
of the disposition that exists in 
the scripture, one who learned 
from his father the investigation of 
what pertained to his country’s rites, 
and had been taught the doctrine 
by Rabbis. Such a man was 
Philo.” (Prep. Ev. vii., 13.) 

The centre of this exegetical cul- 
ture might or might not have been 
in Palestine ; but if it were not, the 
colleges of the home-country could 
not be entirely ignorant of the 
studies pursued abroad. Between 
the Jewish race dwelling in their 
own land, and their brethren in 
Egypt and Babylon, there could 
not but have been an interchange 
always in process alike of merchan- 
dise and of thought. The students 
of old, as well as the merchants, 
were wanderers. Now the mer- 
chandise travels without the mer- 
chant, and a printed book by its 


numerical extension conveys ideas 
from one mind to another with 
greater rapidity, though perhaps 
with less impressiveness, than. the 
vagrant seeker for truth of old 
could command. 

Philo in all likelihood visited 
Palestine on more occasions than 
the one which he records. Being 
a man of wealth and position, de- 
votedly attached to his fatherland, 
it is exceedingly improbable that 
he would neglect to visit it when he 
conveniently could, the more espe- 
cially as the pilgrimage to the 
temple was deemed one of 
the dutiesof a devout Jew. He 
speaks little about himself in 
his writings, but when he does 
mention a journey to Jerusalem, 
his narrative contains nothing 
that should lead us to conclude 
he was referring to that journey 
as his only one. “There is a 
city of Syria on the seaboard, 
Askalon by name. I happened to 
be therein, at a time when I was 
on my way to the temple of my 
people to pray and_ sacrifice.” 
(Fragm. ex Euseb.) 

Philo’s quotations from the 
Hebrew scriptures are made in 
Greek, and evidently from a copy 
of the Septuagint version very little 
different from the text handed 
down to us. This version, origin- 
ally made for the Alexandrian 
Jews, is held in great favour by 
him, as so valuable a support to 
his cherished idea of spreading the 
knowledge of the Mosaic lore (read, 
as Philo believed it ought to be, in 
symbolic sense) among those whose 
Greek culture empowered them to 
appreciate it. But Philo, by his 
frequent etymological interpreta- 
tions of Hebrew names—however 
erroneous some may be—shows 
that he is acquainted to some extent 
with the language “used by the 
Chaldeans,” and even with the 
ancient Hebrew. 

There is a curious bit of evidence 
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tending to prove that Philo never 
even heard the name of Jesus. He 
says: “‘ Moses changes the name of 
Hosea into that of Jesus, distin- 
guishing by.the change the quality 
of his character. For Hosea is 
interpreted, Who is this? but Jesus, 
The Lord’s salvation, a name of the 
most excellent character.’ (De 
Mut. Nom. xxi.) This could scarcely 
have been written so unconsciously, 
had Philo heard even a vague 
rumour of a Jesus such as is pre- 
sented to us by the gospels. It 
would have been quite in his style 
to add a word that the name of the 
ancient leader of the people was 
being nobly borne by a new prophet, 
one whose works manifested the 
most excellent character which his 
name was interpreted to mean. 
Philo’s silence as to the facts 
recorded in the gospels has a bear- 
ing, though of slighter moment 
than first thought would lead us to 
expect, upon what are termed 
the legendary stories attaching to 
the narrative of the life of Jesus. 
We may be almost sure that Philo, 
as a leading Jewish diplomatist, 
would have heard of such a strange 
event as Herod’s edict for the 
slaughter of children under two 
years of age, for fear of a rival fore- 
told to have been born. Such 
action on the part of a king, on 
such a motive, would have had a 
political significance, especially as 
all Jerusalem was reported to have 
been simultaneously moved. And 
the governor who was to spring 
from Bethlehem would have been 
watched forafterwards, and perhaps 
identified with a man who is said to 
have perplexed Herod’s son* to 
such an extent that he sought to 
kill him: At all events Philo, 
whose son married the daughter of 
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king Agrippat, nephew of Herod 
Antipas, and grandson of Herod 
the Great, could scarcely be sup- 
posed to have been ignorant of 
such events. 

The question naturally arises in 
the mind, At what period of his 
career did Philo compose his volu- 
minous works? There is internal 
evidence that they were net all 
written while he was young. The 
account of his embassy to Caligula 
was apparently written in the reign 
of Claudius, who succeeded Caligula 
A.D. 41, and reigned nearly four- 
teen years. The following passage 
is very touching and suggestive in 
itself, and will help us to appre- 
ciate Philo’s character, and at the 
same time afford in itself an evi- 
dence that he wrote compara- 
tively late in life. 

“There was once a time, when 
devoting my leisure to philosophy 
and to contemplation of the uni- 
verse and the things therein, I 
reaped the fruit of excellent, desir- 
able, and truly blessed perceptive 
faculty, being always stimulated by 
divine oracles and doctrines, where- 
on I found delight in feeding cove- 
tously and insatiately, entertaining 
no low or grovelling thoughts, nor 
ever worming my way in pursuit 
of glory or riches, or the luxuries 
of the body, but as one raised up 
on high, I appeared to be ever 
borne along in accordance with 
some inspiration of the soul, and 
to follow every whither the sun, the 
moon, and the whole Heaven and 
universe. 

“ At that time, then, stooping 
from above and looking down from 
the air, and stretching as it were 
out of a watch-tower the eye of m 
mind, I surveyed the unutterable 
contemplations of all things upon 


* Herod Antipas (“‘ Herod the Tetrarch,’’ Matt. xiv. 1.) successor as regards Galilee 
to Herod the Great (“ Herod the King,’’ Matt. ii. 1.) 
+ Herod Agrippa I. (“‘ Herod the King,” Acts. xii.) father of Herod Agrippa IT. (‘‘ King 


Agrippa,” Acts. xxv. 13.) 
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the earth, and congratulated my- 
self, on account of forcible escape 
from the evil fates that are in 
mortal life. 

“« Nevertheless, the most grievous 
of evils was lying in wait for me; 
envy that hates the beautiful, which 
suddenly falling upon me ceased 
not from dragging me by force, 
until it had flung me down into the 
vast sea of the cares that attach to 
public business, tossing in which 
sea I am not able so much as to 
keep floating. 

* But though I groan,T still hold 
out and resist, retaining in my soul 
that yearning for instruction which 
was implanted in it from my earliest 
coming to manhood, and this con- 
stantly takes pity and compassion 
on me, and rouses and encourages 
me till my spirits are lighter 
again. 

“Through this yearning for in- 
struction it comes to pass that there 
are times when I lift up my head, 
and with the eyes of my soul, which 
are indeed but dim—for their sharp- 
sightedness has been overshadowed 
by the mist of inconsistent kinds 
of business—survey, perforce at 
least, the things that circle round, 
with eager desire for a long draught 
of life pure and unalloyed by 
evils. 

“Tf there but befal me from the 
unforeseen a brief spell of fair 
weather, and a calm amid the 
troubles that belong to public 
business,* I am on wings and float 
upon the wave, all but soaring in 
the air, and blown forward by the 
breezes of knowledge, which often 
seduces me to take flight, and pass 
all my days with her, escaping as 
from pitiless masters, and these 
not only men, but also affairs 
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which pour upon me from one side 
and another like a torrent. 

“But even in these circumstances 
I ought to give thanks to God that, 
though I am overwhelmed, I am 
not swallowed up in the depths. 
But I open the eyes of the soul, 
which from despair of any good hope 
have been deemed to have become 
already disabled, and I feel the 
shine of the light of wisdom, since 
I am not given up unto darkness 
for the whole of my life.” (De 
Spec. Leg. i.) This is the writing 
of a man no longer young, finding 
his strength 


In the faith that looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 


Deductions from Philo’s silence 
upon events that we may regard as 
important must not be pressed too 
far. Philo was writing for Alex- 
andrians, and though to many of 
his compatriots resident in Egypt 
events and persons connected with 
Jerusalem must have been familiar, 
yet he seems to have preferred to 
occupy a platform upon which 
Greek could stand as well as Jew. 
Therefore he proffers his teachings 
upon their own merits and reason- 
ableness, rather than as claiming 
veneration through association with 
the most reveren names of his own 
people. 

With regard to events connected 
with Herod, even such as might 
have political significance, we are 
bound to bear in mind that Herod’s 
murders, even of his own relatives, 
were many, and Philo has recounted 
none, so thatthe absence of record of 
a single slaughter is by no means 
conspicuous or strange. Philo’s 
works contain a brief reference to 
Herod the Great, and to Pilate, 


* There is sympathy here between Philo and Wordsworth : 
In a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither. 
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the lieutenant of Tiberius, but as 
he has no word concerning Hillel 
or Schammai, Gamaliel or Caia- 
phas, we ought not to be surprised 
that he does not even mention by 
name John the Baptist. 

There is thus no external evi- 
dence at all whether Philo ever 
saw or heard Jesus, or read a word 
of the earliest collection of his 
sayings, now embedded in the first 
gospel. We have to turn to in- 
ternal evidence for traces of sym- 
pathy between the contemporaries. 

There is a double connection 
clearly traceable between the 
writings of Philo and the collected 
memorials of Jesus. There is the 
closest sympathy between certain 
oft-repeated doctrines of Philo and 
certain of those portions of the 
work known as the gospel after 
John, which are found in that 
gospel alone, and exhibit a marked 
discordance from the other narra- 
tives. Furthermore, in the spiritual 
and ethical, rather than the doc- 
trinal or metaphysical, passages of 
Philo’s writings, there are to be 
found again and again more than 
chance coincidences of thought 
with sayings that seem to belong 
to the genuine utterances of Jesus. 
Though Jesus, therefore, may 
never have known Philo, he must 
have had some knowledge of the 
influences that co-operated to form 
his philosophy ; and taking Philo 
as a fair embodiment of the Judzo- 
Hellenic school, it will be interest- 
ing to make ,a somewhat minute 
comparison between his words and 
those of Jesus in the gospels. 

The further influences possibly 
due to Philo may also be touched 
upon in passing; as for instance, 
that he may have somewhat 
affected the editors of one or 
more of the gospels, as he has cer- 
tainly influenced parts of that 
varied series of writings known as 
Pauline; while he has to some 
extent contributed to the growth 
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of what we may style Christian 
dogma, as distinguished from the 
teachings of Jesus. 

Before proceeding to trace out the 
threads that connect Philo with the 
utterances of Jesus and the doc- 
trines of the compilers of the gos- 
pels, it may be interesting to look 
into the inner life of the man him- 
self, as we learn of it from his own 
revelations. First, as to the posi- 
tion in which he was placed. He 
was a devout Jew, with a great 
love for the scriptures of his race. 
Being a Jew he was bound by the 
common allegiance to those scrip- 
tures, as if by an oath, not to alter, 
add, or remove one jot from the 
letter of them. A portion of those 
scriptures consisted of symbolic 
writing, to which class of composi- 
tion the oriental mind was prone, 
and in the elucidation of which his 
fine spiritual faculties led him to 
take delight. It was no hetero- 
doxy to uncover such symbols in 
places where they lay hid, or even 
to discover such where they had 
not been designed. Philo was not 
the first in the field with such in- 
terpretations, which among the 
appreciative minds of the race had 
doubtless been orally handed down 
from generation to generation. 
So far, the work of the Talmudic 
expositor was pleasant and stimu- 
lating. But to Philo, and to many 
other Pharisees, bound to reverence 
every letter of their law, there was 
a large part that must have been 
a stumbling block. They had 
before them a most heterogenous 
object of worship, for in addition 
to the noble prophetic utterances, 
and splendid spiritual fragments 
that composed their sacred books, 
there were numbers of ancient 
stories and petty narratives, some 
of which never perhaps contained, 
or were designed to contain any 
metaphoric truth at all, while 
others in the process of compilation 
from still more ancient sources 
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had sadly lost their recognisable 
form and meaning. Philo might 
not pick and choose amongst the 
sacred books, he must take them 
all as one inspired whole. And, 
impregnated with Greek philoso- 
phic thought, whilst loving his 
Hebrew scriptures, and appre- 
ciating the sterling and unsur- 
passed excellence of large portions of 
them, he wished to be able to offer 
to those around him, less Hebrew 
and more Greek than himself, a 
system which they could not reject 
forthwith on the ground of its 
narrowness. To men possessed of 
certain attributes of culture, more 
than had appertained to those to 
whom the most ancient of his 
national scriptures had appealed, 
he strove to present a consistent 
mass of sacred literature suggestive 
and attractive throughout. 

This course was the more easy 
for Philo as a resident in Egypt, 
the head-quarters of the culture of 
the time, when he could point to 
Moses, the great lawgiver of his 
own race, as having originally 
derived his knowledge from the 
colleges of Egypt, Moses of whom 
he speaks as one “ who had quickly 
reached philosophy’s very height, 
and had had interpreted to him from 
the oracles the main and most com- 
prehensive of the principles of 
nature.” (De Mund. Opif. ii.) 

Philo accordingly turned the 
bible of his people into symbol in 
a wholesale way, evolving by a 
subtle imagination the deepest 
significances from the smallest in- 
dications. As his imagination 
sometimes outruns his spiritual in- 
sight, and not infrequently leaves 
his common sense far in the rear, 
some of his unfoldments of latent 
meanings are such as had never 
been dreamed of before. Though 
such results as these were the de- 
light of the Talmudists, and con- 
stituted their only way of emanci- 
pation from the shackles of the 
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verbal infallibility and all-suffi- 
ciency of the law, yet to the freer 
western mind they must seem little 
more than curiosities. And it is 
doubtless in great part owing to 
Philo’s pursuance of this course, 
which resulted in desperate strain- 
ings after occult significations, and 
absurd exaltations of trivial narra- 
tives, that a great part of the present 
neglect of himisowing. The student 
cannot accept him as a whole, and 
so throws him to one side, dis- 
gusted with what he cannot but 
consider pages of mere inanity 
and drivel. Cultured readers may 
not be brought to believe very 
decidedly that Sarah the wife of 
Abraham conceived a child when 
she was ninety, but they will be 
drawn further away rather than 
nearer to respect for the story by 
Philo’s laboured argument that 
ninety from its inner significance is 
necessarily a fertile number. Nor 
does it seem an interesting fact to 
learn, that the names Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet, signify respectively 
“what is good, what is bad, and 
what is indifferent,” or that there 
are seven distinct reasons why “ the 
days of man shall be a hundred 
and twenty years,” such as because 
the number a hundred and twenty 
is a triangular number, and is the 
fifteenth number consisting of tri- 
angles, or because it consists of a 
combination of odd and even num- 
bers, being contained by the power 
of the faculty of the concurring 
numbers, sixty-four and fifty- 
six, &c., &c.” 

But it would not be fair to judge 
Philo by such wearisome instances 
as these. The task he undertook 
is an impossible one; however 
grandly parabolic and significant 
may be large portions of the 
Hebrew scriptures, it were one of 
the labours of Hercules to prove 
that every single passage,confusedly 
transferred as it may have been 
from memory to memory amongst 
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priests who had missed its meaning, 
had remained a pure symbolic form 
at the last. 

It is a question that we are not 
called upon here to decide, whether 
a large portion of the Hebrew 
scripture narrative was composed 
as symbolic fable, or gathered up 
solely as vestiges of historical fact. 
It will be safest to take a middle 
course in the matter: anarrative that 
was originally history might well be 
modified in course of time, and 
adapted to metaphorical needs; 
moreover the collection of the 
Hebrew books by Ezra was made 
at a time when the Jews had 
been subject to those Babylonian 
influences which so transformed 
their ancient narrow religion ; 
and it is not known how much 
or how little had been retained 
or destroyed of the ancient record, 
or how much or how little is 
due to the diligent redaction of 
his scribes. It is because this 
matter of symbolism is so impor- 
tant as a mode of expression 
and is so imperfectly appreciated, 
that it is worth while to en- 
deavour to show that Philo’s 
method is not wholly due to his 
having been carried away by mere 
imagination into a shadow-realm of 
his own fancy’s creation. That he 
carried his allegoric speculations 
too far may rightly be granted ; 
that he had no basis at all for such 
a plan of elucidation it would be 
rash to assert. His position was 
peculiar ; like many a philosophic 
writer before him, he had to deal 
with national monuments too re- 
vered for him to hope or wish to 
displace them, and so honoured by 
the law of the land that anyone 
would incur serious danger who 
should attempt to abrogate a letter 
of their record. The unenlightened 
and indiscriminate reverence of 
our own day for these same records 
(which is really no reverence at all, 
in the true sense of the term), will 
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enable us to sympathise with such 
a position as that of Philo. He 
dared not disturb the letter of the 
law on any pretext; the only part 
of it which was open to question 
was its meaning. The contempla- 
tion of his position may lead us to 
realise how in ages before him there 
might have been men similarly 
placed ; they had writings before 
them whose power over the people 
lay in their being composed of 
familiar words and household tales; 
without disturbing their external 
form, it was a relief to the spiritual 
mind to impregnate these stories 
with deeper meanings than what 
they bore on the surface, meanings 
that would be recognised by other 
minds of the same order, whilst 
lying hid to such lower intelligences 
as could not take in high truths. 
Many such stories, too, dealing 
apparently with well-known oc- 
currences, might even in their 
original form as narrative have been 
destined for symbol, and so have 
waited through the ages for those 
that could read them. 

Philo then may be imagined to 
have been in this position; he 
wanted to enlarge the ‘study, 
amongst alien as well as Jewish 
races, of his national scriptures, 
which, read as mere histories, were 
many of them trifling and insignifi- 
cant, but which, read as he had 
been taught and was apt to read 
them, bore meanings deep enough, 
he thought, to make them of abid- 
ing interest; and even attractive 
to that Greek philosophic mind with 
which he was in as close sympathy 
as with the simpler faith that held 
the scriptures in awe. 

Philo was not the first to read 
the “Sacred Laws” as allegories, 
and his only blame is that he 
allegorised inordinately, finding a 
symbol in everything, however 
trivial, and however strained and 
obscure the connection. We may 
be thankful that the laws of our 
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country do not compel us to do 
homage to the letter of any lore 
however reverend in its spirit, and 
that the absence from our system 
of such a penalty as stoning for 
such an offence as criticism gives 
us liberty to be rational. The true 
parable is that which is conceived 
in its inner spirit and projected 
outwards into appropriate symbolic 
detail; the false parable is that 
which has to have a meaning found 
for it by its interpreter, a meaning 
which must be arbitrary, if not 
verifiable by one able to appreciate 
a real parable. A reason why 
Philo’s secret influence has been so 
great, while his personal influence 
and modern repute are so small, 
doubtless lies in the fact that he is 
valuable mainly by reason of the 
luminous fragments which dot his 
writings, and which the philosophic 
student can detect, whilst his 
works as a whole repel the general 
reader who finds himself led into a 
maze of obscurity. 

Before Philo’s time, many among 
the Pharisees, as the Talmud evi- 
dences, were prone to make and 
interpret allegories, but chief of 
the Jews who saw in the body of 
the law only a covering of the 
deep meanings residing within it, 
and appretiable by the spiritually- 
minded, were the Essenes, to whom 
Philo devotes a special chapter. 
There are other references to alle- 
gorism which may be cited here. 

In the second book of the Macca- 
bees (i. 10) we are told of a man 
named Aristobulus, of the stock 
of the “ Christ-priests,’ and a 
teacher of King Ptolemy Philo- 
metor. This great Rabbin is re- 
puted to be one of the authors of 
the Septuagint version, and is 
cited by Origen in his commen- 
taries on the Pentateuch as afford- 
ing an example of the allegoric 
method (adv. Celewm IV., pp. 198, 
204). This would take such inter- 
pretation back to fully 150 years 
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before the time of Philo. This man, 
some of whose fragments are pre- 
served by Eusebius and Clement 
of Alexandria, was, like Philo, in- 
terested in proving that Greek 
wisdom was more akin to the 
teachings of the Hebrew scriptures 
than the generality supposed. 

_ In that strange and unequal 
book, known in the edition of the 
Apocrypha that accompanies the 
English Bible as the “ Second 
Book of Esdras,” there is to be 
found (cap. vi. 9) an example of 
allegoric rendering of the scripture 
narrative. The passage in ques- 
tion is the account of the birth of 
Esau and Jacob (Gen. xxv. 26), 
and the interpretation is given as 
follows: —“ For Esau represents 
the end of the world, and Jacob 
is the beginning of it that follow- 
eth;” or, as it is translated from 
an Arabic version (it is not extant 
in Greek, but is preserved in 
Latin), “ And the end of this world 
is in Esau, and Jacob is the begin- 
ning of the world to come.” The 
older prophets had got half way 
to this kind of allegorising in 
using names in a typical way—as, 
for instance, Obadiah, who says, 
“The House of Jacob shall be a 
fire, and the House of Joseph a 
flame, and the House of Esau for 
stubble, and they shall kindle 
against them and devour them 
.... And Saviours shall come 
up on Mount Zion to judge the 
mountains of Esau, and the king- 
dom shall be Jehovah’s.” The 


‘passage from Esdras quoted above 


is quite in sympathy with Philo’s 
style, although, to the passage in 
question, the latter gives a different 
meaning, saying (Quest. inGen. IV. 
162), “The brothers represent 
virtue and wickedness, so far as 
they are the offspring of one mind, 
and are enemies, in that they are 
opposed to each other and at 
war.” 

Philo is a link in the chain of 
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oriental bolising, the elder ex- 
treme of which is to be found in 
the remains of India and Egypt, of 
the Buddhists and Pythagoreans, 
while its later developments faintly 
show themselves in Origen, 
Clement of Alexandria, the Gnos- 
tics, and the Kabbalists. The 
appearance, moreover, of this kind 
of symbolism from time to time in 
the higher flights of poetry, and 
the communications of ecstatics 
and oracular subjects, goes to prove 
that parabolic utterances are not 
mere whims of a period, or fancies 
of a school, but realities resting 
upon some correspondence of our 
world with a higher sphere of 
communicative thought. 

We have spoken of the use by 
Philo of proper names as repre- 
sentative of general ideas. He 
treats “Sodom,” for instance, as 
“ being in real fact the soul made 
barren of all good things, and 
blinded as to its reason,” “Egypt” 
as “the whole of the district con- 
nected with the body ’’—the “ cor- 
poreal and external,” and the “ King 
of Egypt” as “a figurative repre- 
sentation of the mind devoted to 
the body.” (De Abr. xxi.) 

Similarly, in a canonical book 
(Rev. xi. 8), we find reference 
made to the same proper names as 
containing a sense of something 
base, though the exact symbolic 
meaning is obscure ;—‘‘ the open 
street of the great city—namely, 
that which spiritually is called 
Sodom and Egypt.” The author 
of the “Epistle to the Gala- 
tians” employs the same kind 
of symbol, when, after referring to 
the story of the children of Sarah 
and Hagar, he says, parenthetically 
(iv. 24), “which things have a 
second meaning,” and makes Hagar 
answer to “the Jerusalem of the 
day,”” and Sarah to an ideal free 
Jerusalem of above. 

That Philo should have a real 
ground for his symbolic interpreta- 
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tions of what net to be mere 
narrative in the Hebrew Scri \ 
seems in some instances well-nigh 
incredible, however plausible may 
be his rendering. But before giving 
an example of one such translation 
of his, it may be well to say that 
the true interest of his versione 
resides, not in the fact whether or 
not they truly lie concealed in an 
occult original, but in the light 
which is thrown by them upon the 
symbol-making and symbol-reading 
of his day, and in the resulting 
fact that such inner thoughts of 
his, through being often akin 
to the concealed signification of 
other parables of his century, afford 
great aid in appreciating the drift 
and unlocking the meaning of these 
other parabolic creations. 

In Exodus is a story of the 
Hebrew clan breaking away in the 
absence of Moses from his rule, 
and perpetrating an orgy around 
the golden effigy of a calf: the 
story may or may not be based 
upon some historic fact, or, on the 
other hand, may or may not be 
a general symbolisation of some 
state of the people’s mind during a 
doubtful period. The story ends 
in the return of Moses, who gathers 
around himself the sons of Levi, 
whereupon there is given through 
him the oracular utterance (Exodus 
xxxii. 27) :— Thus saith Jehovah 
the God of Israel, Put ye every 
man his sword by his side, and go 
in and out from gate to gate 
throughout the camp, and slay 
every man his brother, and every 
man his companion, and every man 
his neighbour.” Let us hear 
Philo’s reading of this truculent 
command (De Ebr. § 15, § 16): 
—“‘Many are cheated by the 
mere appearances that are close to 
their hand, whilst their minds do 
not penetrate to the powers that 
lie unseen and shadowed over. 
What! those that have applied 
themselves to prayers and te 
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fices and the whole ceremonial 
service of the Temple, are—what is 
most paradoxical—homicides, fra- 
tricides, slayers with their own 
hands of the nearest and dearest 
bodies. It is not the 
case, as is deemed by some, that 
the priests slay men, rational 
animals constituted of soul and 
body, but as many things as are 
near and dear to the flesh, these 
they cut off from their characters. 
- . - + + We are to slay a 
‘brother,’ not a man, but the body 
that is brother to the soul ; that is, 
we shall disjoin from that which is 
virtue-loving and divine the pas- 
sion-led and the mortal. Again, 
we shall slay the ‘neighbour,’ not 
a@ man, but a company and band. 
For this is alike familiar to the 
soul and its grievous enemy, laying 
baits and snares for it, in order that 
through inundation by the objects of 
sense that overflow it, it may never 
erect itself toward heaven for to 
embrace the natures that are 
noble and godlike. We shall 
slay also what is ‘nearest.’ But 
what is nearest to the mind 
is thought in the uttering, insert- 
ing false doctrines amongst 
what are reasonable and likely 
and persuasive, to the destruc- 
tion of that bravest possession, 
truth.” 

This usage of symbolic form to 
denote facts in the nature, consti- 
tution, and character of man, 
events transacted not upon the 
worldly stage, but upon the uni- 
versal platform of the mind, as on 
a plane or field, is to be found not 
only among the seers anterior to 
Philo, the Buddhists, the Pytha- 
goreans and others, but has a 
large development among the 
parables of Jesus recorded in the 
gospels. Of these, in fact, more 
are symbolisms representing the 
working of the constituents of the 
nature of man, in its growth, its 
trial, or its great change, than are 
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expressions of any other thought 
or moral whatsoever. 

To turn again for a moment to 
the puzzling question of whether 
Philo is right in attributing a 
second meaning so deep, and really 
more important than the first, to 
passages of the Hebrew scriptures, 
the fact is noticeable that while he 
symbolises to a very large extent 
the narrative which seems so un- 
symbolic, with a result often capri- 
cious and unsatisfactory, leading 
us to regard him as a mere special 
pleader, he yet now and again 
brings out a strange force and 
vitality in his interior unfoldments. 
If now a parallel instance can be 
found, a scripture in which the 
narrative is for the most part 
apparently mere narrative, or even 
plainly fabulous, and not impos- 
sibly trivial, whilst ever and anon 
is to be met with a brief sentence 
full of deep ethical meaning, it 
may throw some light upon the 
plan of the Hebrew writings, and 
the method that Philo has fol- 
lowed, or rather that he ought to 
have followed, had he not overshot 
its limits. 

We all know the old-fashioned 
“stories with a moral,” and how 
the moral was pleasanter with the 
story than it would be without it. 
This ethical part was generally 
deduced from the story, which was 
its illustration and amplification, 
for the whole was meant to appeal 
to one class of mind. But amongst 
ancient writings there are many 
that seem made to suit two classes 
of minds; one portion appears to 
be simple fable, meant for any one 
to listen to, whilst a smaller por- 
tion, hidden in the fable, or added 
to it, seems to be designed to 
catch the attention of a reader 
possessed of thoughtful faculties. 
Before particularising any writing 
of this class, it may be interesting 
to notice a variety of ancient 
Welsh composition, which is some- 
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thing akin: for instance, in the 
following stanzas, the third line 
always consists of the truth in- 
tended to be conveyed, whilst the 
preceding ones are but simple de- 
scriptive verse, bearing a slight 
sequence, stanza with stanza, the 
whole probably designed for com- 
mittal to memory : 


In the oak’s high-towering grove 
Dwells the liberty I love— 
Babblers from thy trust remove. 


Liberty I seek and have, 
Where green birchen branches wave— 
Keep a secret from a knave. 


Snow a robe on hamlets flings, 
In the wood the raven sings— 
Too much sleep no profit brings. 


See the forest white with snows, 
Hark, the storm of winter blows— 
Nature beyond learning goes. 

Where the mountain snow is spread, 
Stags love sunny vales to tread— 
Vain is sorrow for the dead. 


This seems constructed mainly to 
keep up the interest and aid the 
memory, and is probably founded 
on the manner of the Druids in 
teaching the young students for the 
priesthood. 

In “Buddhaghosa’s Parables” 
as translated from the Burmese, 
which is a collection of stories 
evidently written for the vulgar, 
there are to be found here and there 
sentences from an earlier work of 
high ethical value, the “ Dhamma- 
pada,” which is extant in the Pali, 
or sacred language of the Hindoo 
Buddhists. Either these inter- 
larding fragments are meant to 
catch the chance mind among the 
ignorant common herd that might 
be stretching towards higher 
thought, or they are destined to 
keep alive the interest of students 
of superior class, who might other- 
wise deem the work beneath their 
notice. Among the Hebrew writers, 
similarly, there may have been a 
method of legend writing so as to 
include ever and anon in the course 
of the stories a piece of pure parable 
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or symbol, meant only for those that 
could so read it, and to all but them 
standing as mere narrative. It 
would be too much to say that all 
the stories of the Hebrew patriarchs 
and others are constructed upon 
this fashion, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that some of them are his- 
toric chronicle. But the origin of 
the older books is so obscure, and 
they seem to have been gathered 
from sources so various, that it is 
impossible to pronounce upon their 
method and meaning, for these 
may be as different in character as 
the fountain-heads from which the 
books spring. But in such a sto 
as the one which Philo has inter- 
preted for us, there is some plausi- 
bility in the suggestion that while 
the greater part of it is mere matter- 
of-fact, or mere fable, a portion 
draws a moral into a region quite 
apart from the story, a field only 
appreciable by minds accustomed 
to symbol, and able to receive those 
deep truths which it is the function 
of symbol to preserve and convey. 
If Philo’s attack upon the credi- 
bility, if understood literally, of 
a precept of murder having been 
given to the Levites, should be in- 
sufficient to convince us that what 
seems most matter-of-fact may be 
most mystical in design, we may at 
least find some interest in the very 
high and poetical degree of in- 
genuity which marks some of his 
symbolical unfoldments. We are 
well aware, for instance, that welive 
in a world of trouble and anxiety— 
“a world of moan” as a dejected 
poet has called it, and that whether 
through lapse or imperfection we 
are by no means in paradise. From 
what Philo says, it would seem that 
educated sceptical men in Alexan- 
dria were wont to ridicule the ac- 
counts of ancient seers who strove to 
explain the origin and circumstances 
of existence as it is, treating these 
primitive legends with a super- 
ciliousness such as is exhibited } by 
26—2 
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no small number of very similar 
persons in London to-day. Philo 
takes a deeper view. As if in 
answer to a question, What do we 
know of angels and fiery swords 
keeping a gate that leads from 
our world to a paradise ? he frames 
his argument. The passage in the 
Septuagint reads as follows: “ The 
Lord God sent him forth out of the 
paradise of delight, to till the 
ground out of which he was taken. 
And he cast out the Adam, and 
fixed his dwelling over against the 
garden of delight; and stationed 
the cherubim ; and the fiery sword 
that turns itself about, to guard 
the way of the tree of life.” Philo, 
after citing this, quotes a passage 
a little different, as follows: “ The 
flaming sword and the cherubim 
maintain their abode opposite the 
paradise,” which is probably the 
paraphrase of some rabbinical 
commentator. He then _pro- 
ceeds with his exposition 
(De Cherub. vii.): “ What it 
is that is told like an enigma by 
means of the cherubim and the 
flaming sword that turns itself, let 
us now examine. May we not say 
then that he (Moses) here intro- 
duced by covert allusion the cir- 
cumvolution of the entire heaven?” 
Philo then points to the extreme 
outermost sweep of the heaven, 
wherein “the fixed stars celebrate 
their divine and orderly dance,” to 
the hemispheres which incline to- 
wards the earth, their centre, as 
the sculptured cherubim face to 
face incline towards the Mercy-seat, 
to the interior circle of the planets, 
with their apparent contrary mo- 
tions. Of the sword he first under- 
stands that, consisting of flame and 
turning itself, it may be surmised 
to denote these starry movements 
and “ the eternal orbital course of 
the whole heaven.” Butin the end 
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he takes the flaming sword to be the 
symbol of the sun, and in another 
book (Quest. in Gen. I, 57) he ex- 
plains the force of the symbol, on 
the ground that “by its turning 
and circumvolution it marks out the 
season of the year, as being the 
custodian of life, and of everything 
which serves to the life of all.” 

There is some dignity in this 
conception of the guardians and 
limits of the external world into 
which man has passed out of his 
spiritual home. And if one ori- 
ental philosopher discovered such 
a sense latent in the words of an 
ancient scripture, there is no very 
great improbability in the supposi- 
tion that another equally thought- 
ful Oriental might have had some 
such conception in his mind when 
the parable of Creation was put 
together. 

If we are prone to assume that 
the thought of the ancient Hebrew 
was too narrow to attract the mind 
fed on the broad pasture of later 
centuries, Philo is here in a posi- 
tion to reprove us. His Eden is 
the spiritual world; his region out- 
side Eden is the world we are in, 
guarded by the shining powers of 
the firmament, which no mortal 
man may pass. Is this a small or 
insignificant thought? There is no 
question of Gentile or Jew; there 
is man and the universe. The 
Adam is no single individual ; he 
is humanity—ourselves. Perhaps 
some will be inclined to say that 
this is as much romantic com- 
mentary upon Philo as Philo’s sur- 
prising developments from the 
Hebrew Scripture are romance 
upon it. Let us examine another 
passage of Philo’s. If Adam is 
ourselves, what have we to do with 
nakedness, and coats of skin? 
God made coats of skin for Adam 
and for Life, and clothed them.* 











* “* Adam called the name of his wife Life (Zod), because she was the mother of all 


living. And the Lord God made for Adam and for his wife garments of skin, and 
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“Tf we look to the inner significa- 
tion,” says Philo, “the coat of 
skin is a symbolical expression for 
the natural skin, that is to say, 
our body. -For God, when first of 
all he made the intellect, called it 
Adam; thereafter, the outward 
sense, to which he gave the name 
of Life. In the third place, he of 
necessity makes a body also, calling 
that by a symbolic expression, a 
coat of skin ; for it was fitting that 
intellect and outward sense should 
be clothed in a body as in a coat of 
skin.” (Quest. and Sol. in Gen. L. 
53.) 

It will be interesting here to 
show that Philo was not alone in 
taking this view of the meaning of 
the parable of Genesis ; he is quite 
at one with the Rabbis of Jeru- 
salem. Ina Talmudic commentary 
redacted in the third century 
of our era (Bereschith R. xx., 29) 
we find, “‘God made for them 
coats of skin and clothed them.’ 
In Rabbi Meir’s book of the law it 
was found written, ‘Garments of 
light, these were the garments of 
the first Adam.’” The conception 
of the Rabbis, drawn from their 
national scriptures, is of a celestial 
man, made in the likeness of God, 
and a terrestrial man (“in whom 
we all die,” as a Christian Rabbi 
mystically puts it), who has become 
subject to a fall from his archetype, 
and is no more than a material 
adumbration of the angelic Adam, 
who is of the nature of the Elohim. 

Philo’s understanding of the 
incarnate Adam is given more at 
large in the following :—“ Being in 
a manner God’s likeness in respect 
of the sovereign mind within the 
soul; albeit it was his duty to pre- 
serve that divine image free from 
spot or stain.... he chose 
eagerly what was false and base 
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and evil, and contemned what was 
good and noble and true, for 
which he was very fairly made to 
exchange an immortal for a mortal 
existence . . . and altered his con- 
dition to that of a laborious and 
ill-starred life.” (De Nobil. 3.) 

If man had remained wholly 
spiritual, say the Rabbis, he might 
have been of the Elohim. He may 
regain his state; he may relapse 
still further. “Man that is in 
honour, and understandeth not, is 
like the beasts that perish.” (Ps. 
xlix. 20.) 

The Elohim are spiritual beings 
of creative and administrative 
power, as being at one with the 
Logos, the Word, or Power of the 
Thought Divine. We find in the 
Psalms (1xxxii.) : 

God standeth in the congregation of El; 
He judg-th among the gods,— 

How long will ye judge wrongly, 

And accept the persons of the wicked? ... 

I have said, ye are gods ; 

And all of you sons of the Most High. 


But ye shall die like men, 
And fall like one of the princes. 


It is on the ground of capacity 
to receive the Logos, and do his 
works, and so to be of the Elohim, 
that Jesus defends himself from 
an ignorant charge of blasphemy : 

“Ts it not written in your law, 
I said, ye are gods? If he called 
them gods, unto whom the Word 
of God came, and the Scripture 
cannot be made void; say ye of 
him whom the Father sanctifiedand 
sent into the world, Thou blasphe- 
mest, because I said, I am God’s 
son? If I do not the works of 
my Father, believe me not.” (John 
x. 34.) 

It is as the type of humanity re- 
stored to unity with its divine 
origin, that Jesus is set in apposi- 
tion to Adam. Through the spirit 


clothed them.” (Gen. iii. 21. Sept.) Here itis not garments of skins, but of skin, 
and the word used in the Hebrew is applicable to human skin, and is so employed in 
the reference to the shining skin of Moses (Ex. xxiv. 30, 35). 
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of the works which proved his con- 
secration, or chrism, he became the 
recipient of the Logos, and so re- 
stored the position of the celestial 
Adam, showing as it were the 
journey homeward to Eden from 
the region without into which the 
terrestrial Adam had strayed. “ As 
in the Adam all die, so in the 
Christ will all be brought to life.” 
(1 Cor. xv. 22.) Passages like 
these will always be misunderstood 
so long as to die is regarded as 
signifying the passage away from 
terrestrial life, rather than the en- 
trance into a state of subjection to 
birth and death—a condition in 
which death is possible. 

“ While the soul of the wise man 
comes down from on high from the 
ether into mortal life, and enters 
into and is sown in the field of the 
body, verily it is sojourning in a 
land not its own.” (Quest. in 
Gen. III, § 10.) “It is not 
possible for one who makes a body 
and the mortal stock his dwelling- 
place, to hold’ communion with 
God, but for one whom God 
redeems to himself from the prison- 
house.” (Leg. Allegor. IL, § 14.) 
Such is Philo’s picture of the 
downward journey. He even de- 
scribes corporeal life as the soul’s 
tomb: “The human mind, en- 
tangled in so great a crowd of 
external senses, most competent 
to lead it astray and cheat it by 
false opinions, nay entombed in the 
mortal body which may rightly be 
termed a grave mound.” (De 
Creat. Princ. 8.) The picture of the 
soul’s upward journey we may draw 
from a more familiar source : “ It is 
sown in corruption, it riseth in 
incorruption ; it is sown in dis- 
honour, it riseth in glory; it is 
sown in weakness, it riseth in 
a It is sown a soulic (psychic) 

dy, it riseth a spiritual body. 


There is a soulic body, and there 


is a spiritual body. So also it is 
written, the first man Adam became 
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an animated soul, the last Adam 
a spirit making alive. Howhbeit 
the spiritual is not first, but the 
soulic, afterwards the spiritual. 
The first man is of earth, earthy ; 
the second man is of heaven.” 
(1 Cor. xv. 42-47.) To under- 
stand this passage, and its con- 
nection with Philo’s philosophy, we 
must bear in mind that the soulic 
body means the animal-soulic part 
of man’s constitution ; the physical 
vitality, not the spark of spirit. 
Philo speaks of “the inferior sort 
of the soul, its irrational part, of 
which even beasts partake.” (De 
Spec. Leg. § 17.) 

Another case may be instanced 
where Philo’s interpretation of 
Hebrew Scripture possesses a 
reasonable ground of probability, 
and at the same time shows a re- 
semblance between Mosaic and 
Platonic conceptions :— 

“ What is the object of saying, 
‘And God made every green herb 
of the field before it was upon the 
earth, and every grass before it 
had sprung up?’ He here enig- 
matically signifies the incorporeal 
species, since the expression before 
it was intimates the consummation 
of every bush and herb, seedlings 
and trees. But as to what he says, 
before it had sprung up upon the earth, 
God had made green herb, and grass, 
and other things, it is plain that 
the incorporeal species had been 
created for types, as it were, and 
in accordance with intellectual 
nature ; and it is these which the 
things which are upon the earth 
perceptible to the external senses 
were to imitate.” (Quest. in Gen. 
I. 2.) 

The conception here is of an 
existence in an ideal or spiritual 
state prior to a correspondential or 
approximate existence upon the 
lower plane of matter. This is 
Plato’s doctrine, while it does not 
seem to strain the sense of the text 
to attach the same signification to 
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the words of “Genesis.” Such a 
pre-existence of plants is quite 
congruous with the notion of the 
pre-existence of the celestial Adam, 
and Philo is evidently thinking of 
the same hidden archetype of life 
when he speaks as follows of 
animals :—“'The created animal is 
imperfect as to quantity, proof of 
which is the growth pertaining to 
each period of existence; but it is 
perfect as to quality, for the same 
quality abides as was stamped 
upon it by the abiding and never- 
changing divine Word.” (De Prof. 
§ 2.) 
Upon the following passage, 
perhaps, it would be hazardous to 
speak with assurance, but, if Philo’s 
very philosophic interpretation be 
not the true one, we can only be 
grateful to him for so suggestive 
and valuable an invention :— 


“Moses prays to learn from God 
himself what God is. ges 
‘Thou shalt see my back parts,’* 


saith God, ‘but my face thou 
mayest nowise behold.’ It is suffi- 
cient, indeed, for the wise man to 
discern the consequences and the 
things which are after God ; but he 
who wishes to gaze on the sove- 
reign essence will be blinded by the 
exceeding shine of the rays before 
beholding it.” (De Prof. § 29.) 
This is a fine thought, that we may 
study Deity’s consummated acts, 
and learn the lessons of experience, 
but that to pry into his essence is 
beyond the power of mortal man. 
A similar instance of Philo’s 
most engaging interpretations is 
the following :—‘ On one occasion 
Moses was urged forward by the 
desire of learning to investigate 
the causes by which the most neces- 
sitarian of the processes in the 
world are brought to consumma- 
tion; for beholding how many 
things in creation perish and are 
produced afresh, are destroyed and 
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yet abide, he marvelled and was 
amazed, and cried out saying, ‘ The 
bush is burned, and is not con- 
sumed.’” (De Prof. § 29.) 

It was the tendency of the 
ancient priests to be secretive, and 
to envelope in obscure signs the 
registers of what knowledge they 
possessed, physiological or spiritual. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult to follow 
Philo in his argument that the 
diluvian Ark, which was unstable, 
and tossed about by the flood, is 
meant as a similitude of created 
nature, the human body. The Ark 
of the Covenant, on the other hand, 
a vessel all gold, and sacredly pre- 
served in the Holy of Holies, he 
regards as a symbol of the incor- 
poreal world, the stable divine 
nature. The comparison of the 
proportions of the ark of wood 
with those of the human body js 
not very comprehensive; the prin- 
cipal points being that the relations 
of length, breadth, and height of 
the ark—three hundred, fifty, and 
thirty cubits respectively—corre- 
spond with height, chest-width, and 
rib-depth and width together. The 
compartments of the ark are food- 
receptacles and digestive regions ; 
the doors are orifices, the windows 
senses, and the people in the ark 
faculties. The roof is that earthly 
desire which binds down the soul 
which otherwise would aspire. The 
whole comparison, of which we 
have quoted only the most plausible 
particulars, is a curious instance of 
Rabbinical subtlety. 

The influence of Philo, or of his 
school, in their more spiritual illus- 
trations may be traced through a 
double channel in the gospels. 
Many apparently genuine utterances 
therein are pervaded by the same 
cast of thought as Philo’s, while 
the later doctrinal developments of 
the compilers have evidently origi- 
nated in the metaphysical hypo- 
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theses of Philo and his school; 
this is most markedly the case in 
the fourth gospel. A few instances 
of parallelism or sympathy of 
thought between Philo’s words and 
those recorded as having fallen 
from Jesus may here be noted by 
way of example. There are, how- 
ever, certain broad features of like- 
ness between the spiritual phi- 
losophy of Philo and the gospel 
enounced by Jesus, which cannot 
be fully shown by comparison of 
isolated passages. Such a likeness 
is the more remarkable from the 
fact of the utter dissimilarity of 
the word and work of each teacher 
taken as a whole. Philo is a 
man who sees the imperfection of 
earthly life, and finds a refuge and 
consolation in philosophy; Jesus 
is a spirit all aglow with the 
world beyond, who presses for- 
ward with his good tidings for 
the irradiation of this. Where 
Philo surmises, Jesus sees; where 
Philo is involved and obscure, 
Jesus is luminous and crystalline. 
The similarities in question are 
but the more remarkable on this 
account. 

Philo represents the soul of the 
wise man as “coming down from 
above and approaching the mortal 
and entering and being sown in the 
field of the body, where it sojourns 
as being in a land not its own.” 
(Quest. in Gen. III. § 10.) He 
tells us that the Deity looks 
upon the wicked as “ dead to any 
true life, bearing about themselves 
their body like a sepulchre, and 
burying their wretched soul in it.” 
(Quest.inGen.I.§70.) “Thedeath 
of the good is the beginning of 
another life. For life is two-fold: 
one in the body, corruptible; the 
other without body, incorruptible. 
Therefore a wicked man dies the 
death, who even while yet breathing 
among tle living has already been 
buried, by reason of retaining. in 
himself no inner spark of true life, 
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which is perfect virtue.” (Quest. 
in Gen. I. § 16.) 

With these passages may be 
compared the parable of the Buried 
Talent, and such an expression of 
the master’s as “ Leave the dead 
to bury their own dead:” (Matt. 
viii. 22.) The understanding of 
the last-named injunction is often 
deflected by a misreading of what 
precedes it. The request, “ Per- 
mit me first to go away and bury 
my father,’ does not imply that 
the father was lying dead, but be- 
tokens a wish to return to the life 
previously led, until the death of 
the head of the house should leave 
the son free to follow the strange 
master, which he fancied might 
then perhaps be his inclination. 
A piece of temporising, which the 
master meets by the epigram to 
the effect that the dead, or world- 
buried folk, may be left to see to 
the affairs of one another. 

It will be interesting to trace 
the course of the beautiful thought 
of the presence of God with man, 
from its early and somewhat 
materialistic form in the Penta- 
teuch, through the refinement of 
the later oral teachings, whose 
spirit is represented in Philo’s 
writings and in the Hagada of the 
Talmud, and so along to its familiar 
form in the simple setting of the 
gospels. 

The following passage, it will be 
observed, is quoted both by Philo 
and the author of the Epistles to 
the Corinthians : 

* T will set my Tabernacle among 
you, and my soul shall not abhor 
you. And I will walk-about- 
within among you, and will be 
your God, and ye shall be my 
people :” (Lev. xxvi. 12.) 

This Tabernacle was the Sheki- 
nah, or symbol of the inhabi- 
tation with men of the glory of 
God. 

The following are from Philo: 

“In the minds of those that are 
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in a high degree purified, there 
doth assuredly inwardly walk, 
without noise, alone and invisibly, 
the God and governor of the uni- 
verse; for-truly there is a divine 
oracle extant, vouchsafed to the 
wise man, wherein it is said, I will 
walk about among you, and I will be 
your God. But in the minds of 
those who are still in process of 
cleansing, while they are not yet 
wholly washed clean of the life 
that defiles, and is soiled by the 
weight of the body, walk the 
angels, the divine words. 

Do thou therefore, O my soul, 
make haste to become the house of 
(tod, and his holy temple:” (De 
Somn. I. § 23.) 

“In the soul of the wise man 
God is said to inwardly walk. . . 
And into the happy soul which 
holds out as the most sacred cup 
its own faculty of reason, who can 
pour the sacred vessels of the joy 
that accompanies truth, except the 
cup-bearer of God and banquet- 
master—the Word? ... We look 
not for the city of the eternal in 
the regions of the earth, for it is 
not constructed of wood or of stone, 
but seek it in the soul which is free 
from war. ... Where could be 
found a more venerable and holy 
abode for God, amid all existing 
things, than the mind fond of 
contemplation, which presses for- 
ward to behold all things, and not 
even in a dream feels a longing for 
sedition or disturbance.” (De 
Somn. IT., 38, 39.) 

“Tnasmuch as God makes his 
way invisibly into the region of the 
soul, let us set in order that region 
to the best of our ability, as deemed 
worthy of the office of the future 
dwelling-place of God. If we do 
otherwise, God will move and go 
off unknown to another house. 
The mind of the wise man is the 
house of God.” (Fragm. ex Ant. 
Ser. Lxxxii.) 

In the gospels a kindred sym- 
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bolism is very distinctly formu- 
lated :— 

“This man said, I am able to 
destroy the temple of God, and 
to build it within three~ days.” 
(Matt. xxvi. 61.) ‘“ Jesus answered 
and said unto them, Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up. . . . He spake of the 
temple of his body.’ (John ii. 
20, 21.) 

“Jesus yielded up his spirit, 
and the veil of the temple was rent 
in twain from the top to the bot- 
tom.” (Matt. xxvii. 51.) 

“The veil, that is to say, his 
flesh.” (Heb. x. 20.) 

The expressions “the kingdom 
of God,” “the kingdom of Heaven,” 
most often used to signify a state 
which is to be brought near by 
man and made his own, when it 
was found that they conveyed to 
some minds the impression of the 
visible foundation of a millennial 
kingdom on earth, were turned 
still further inwards, until they 
become almost synonymous with 
“the temple of God,” the spirit’s 
house which Divinity can enter 
and make divine. “The king- 
dom of God cometh not by obser- 
vation the kingdom of God 
is within you.” (Luke xvii. 20, 
21.) 

In the following the same symbol 
is used :— 

“ Your body is a temple of the 
Holy Spirit in you, which ye have 
from God, and ye are not your 
own. ... Therefore glorify God 
in your body.” (1 Cor. vi. 19, 
20.) ; 

“ Ye are the temple of the living 
God; even as God said, I will in- 
dwell within them, and will walk 
about within, and will be their God, 
and they shall be to me a people.” 
(2 Cor. vi. 16.) 

* Know ye not that ye are God’s 
temple, and that the spirit of God 
dwellsin you? If anyone destroys 
the temple of God, him will God 
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destroy ; for the temple of God is 
holy, of which quality ye are.” (1 
Cor. iii. 16, 17.) 

We may roughly classify the dif- 
ferent uses of the symbol, as in the 


Pentateuch tending to the mate- 
rialistic, in Philo to the intellectual, 
in the Pauline Epistles to the 
ascetic; while in the Gospels the 
expression is purely mystical. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHapTerR XIV. 


Merry had until now been always 
happy. And was she not still 
happy? Yes; happy in a sense 
which many less perfectly consti- 
tuted persons would find it diffi- 
cult to understand. 

Experience must be long and 
bitter before it will take the elas- 
ticity from out a buoyant human 
soul. As yet Merry’s experience 
had only led her to the margin of 
the deep waters of strong feeling ; 
she had still her child-like enjoy- 
ment of pleasures, so simple that, 
when they have died out of the 
lives of the old and weary, no effort 
of imagination can recall them. 
The first opening of her eyes in 
the morning brought the thrill of 
conscious though accustomed 
pleasure. Her room, dressed in 
white and rose colour, was full of 
quaint little effects of her own 
devising. The wide window held 
her favourite birds and plants, and 
she loved to see the different 
beautiful appearances of the leaves 
and flowers on a sunny or a 
shadowy morning. And, as sleep 
slowly deserted her and the com- 
ing vigour of the day stirred and 
roused her, she would pause, and 
linger in the warm nook where was 
still the sense of pure slumber. 
She did not realise what made her 
hesitate and feel a pleasure even in 
that mere hesitation. It was the 


natural delight of absolute physical 
health and well-being ; this it was 
which made her fancy every circum- 
stance that surrounded her awaking 
to be so charming. She would 
stretch out her bare arms to the air 
with pleasure, and then bursting 
the last link which held her in the 
atmosphere of her sweet sleep, 
would spring out of her bed and 
dance to the window that she 
might catch the light upon her 
face. The touch of the cold water, 
the combing out of her dark hair, 
all were separate pleasures ; and as 
she dressed she would often burst 
out into a song as gay as her mood. 
When these blithe melodies, 
spontaneous as those of the birds, 
penetrated to her mother’s ear, she 
would smile and say to herself, 
“My child is happy.” 

Happy—yes. Not as a successful 
worker is happy, but as a child 
who has never faced the realities 
of life is happy. She came sing- 
ing into the breakfast-room as 
gaily as though the world were 
created afresh every morning and 
all its old stains were washed away 
in the gleefulness of new life. 
There was something of the irre- 
levance which is characteristic of 
the happiness of all quite young 
creatures, in Merry ; she wandered 
from the delight of feeling the sun- 
shine on her face to the pleasure 
of greeting her mother, and then 
away to her birds or flowers, as 
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though there were no tasks in the 
world but those of being beautiful 
and loving beauty ; and indeed she 
knew of few others. She had a 
garden of delights given her; and 
within that garden she was as free, 
as untamed, as any wild crea- 
ture upon the prairies. Arthur’s 
thoughtlessly manner to her 
over night was perhaps the very 
first indication she had ever per- 
ceived that her free course of hap- 
piness might receive a check. She 
did not realise it in that definite 
fashion, of course ; she only shed a 
few passionate tears over it, and 
her wild little heart throbbed rebel- 
liously at the unaccustomed chill 
which it received; but the sensa- 
tion was half lost in the fresh shock 
of realising that Richard was after 
all merely pretending peace, that 
underneath there burned the same 
fire which had prompted his hot 
words to her before. 

But she was too young and too ac- 
customed to be happy to yet have 
her sleep or her morning mirthful- 
ness disturbed by these troubles. 
She was still in the period of faith 
when we believe that we have only 
to grow a little older and then we 
shall be perfect—only to let a little 
time pass and all troubles will be 
straightened. Quite young and 
imexperienced souls are the only 
believers in the golden age; and 
they are always looking eagerly 
forward, ignorant that they are at 
the very time enjoying all they will 
ever know of it. 

She had forgotten everything but 
the bright sunshine when she came 
into the breakfast-room this morn- 
ing, but her eyes fell upon Richard 
as she entered, and the unconscious 
song died upon her lips. It all 
rushed back upon her—the memory 
of the icy wound which Arthur had 
carelessly made in her heart, and 
the unwelcome fire with which 
Richard had desired to heal it. 

But Richard rose to bid her 


cool 
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good morning with just the same 
grave, gentle sweetness which he 
had worn through all her years of 
familiarity with him. Bewildered 
—for she did not yet know the 
meaning of self-control—she sat 
down silently at her mother’s side. 

“ Shall we drive to Kew and look 
at the orchids this morning?” said 
Mrs. Hamerton. “It is too fine to 
stay at home. I daresay Arthur 
will come in early and go with us.” 

Merry was just going to exclaim, 
* How nice that will be,” when her 
eyes again fell upon Richard, who 
was apparently absorbed in the 
morning paper, and the words re- 
mained unsaid. She had not been 
accustomed to consider him: he 
went with them if they wanted 
him. If Arthur were not there, 
or if Clotilda was likely to have 
no companion, or Mr. Hamer- 
ton could not go, then Richard 
always happened to be disengaged, 
and it was delightful to have him. 
But he was one of those men who 
seem to know by instinct when they 
will not be wanted; and in some 
mysterious way he was always 
already gone out or engaged when 
their party was satisfactorily made 
up without him. All this had 
passed quite unnoticed by Merry, 
to whom everything appeared to 
happen for the best, naturally and 
without effort. The ideas of sacri- 
fice or suppression had simply never 
occurred to her; the words were 
words only. But now, some faint 
instinct of the truth entered her 
mind—was that hot fire really 
burning in Richard’s heart all this 
time that he seemed so quiet? Did 
he really want to be at her side 
when he so simply gave place to 
Arthur? The thought that such 
suppression was possib le — that 


Richard might secretly be unhappy 
—struck her with a sudden chill. 
She was silent. 

Thus there was a little pause, for 
generally 


it was Merry who re- 
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sponded to such proposals. Ob- 
serving the silence, Mr. Hamerton 
looked up and said, “Ce rtainly, 
Bertha ; I will order the carriage.’ 

The carriage came to the door. 
The sunshine called them out, but 
Arthur did not come, and when 
Mrs. Hamerton began to collect her 
party she found Richard had dis- 
appeared. And so they started, 
Merry and Clotilda, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamerton. Merry was satis- 
fied with this, for she felt a little 
afraid of her next meeting with 
Arthur: she feared she had not 
pleased him. It was very pleasant 
to sit quietly by Clotilda’s side, 
only speaking now and then, and 
letting the joyousness of the fresh 
air enter her soul, and drive out the 
new doubts and despondencies 
which seemed so strange to her. 

Arthur saw them drive past. 
The carriage was open, and from 
behind the white curtain he could 
see them clearly. Merry was silent 
—not even smiling. 

“ She is a pretty little thing,” he 
said to himself; “ but, confound 
it, what a nuisance it will be if she 
gets so quiet! I can’t stand a 
woman who is not amusing.” 

He was just going out, and as 
soon as the carriage had dis- 
appeared he left the house. He 
had an appointment with Frank 
Vernon in the city. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Artuour had really no idea that he 
was not as often with Merry as he 
used to be. Selfish persons only 
see their own view of a question, 
and Arthur’s only sense of the dif- 
ference was that the creation of the 
* Early News,” and the society of 
the journalists who were interested 
in that paper, supplied him with an 
amusement which he needed. Con- 
sequently he was not so often driven 
to the Hamertons for society. For 
some little time he was a great deal 
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with the Vernons, and the various 
arrangements connected with start- 
ing the new journal were all sub- 
mitted to him, for he had allowed 
Frank Vernon to call him the pro- 
prietor. “A mere matter of form, 
you know. Somebody must own 
the thing, and it won’t do for the 
editor to be proprietor also. We'll 
make your fortune, Wansy, after 
we’ve paid ourselves handsomely.” 

Arthur never reposed much con- 
fidence in Frank Vernon’s business 
abilities or trustworthiness, but he 
relied, as was his habit, on his own 
shrewdness to carry him through. 
He had talked to a number of 
people about the enterprise, and 
he saw that there was a genuine 
probability of making it pay. He 
considered the principal risk to 
himself to lie with Vernon, whom 
he thought it would be necessary 
to look after very — as soon 
as there was money coming in. 
But he saw that just a a man 
was absolutely essential to the 
paper. Frank Vernon’s experience 
as a journalist, and his natural 
wit, made him the very man to 
edit, and indeed create, a “ society 
journal.” It is a thing which can 
only be done by a certain sort of 
mind, which is rarer than might 
be supposed. 

“‘ Another paper started, I see!” 
said Mr. Wansy, one evening, 
about a month after Arthur first 
assisted at the discussion concern- 
ing the “ Early News,” over the 
Vernon’s dinner table. “ Would 
you like to see it, Arthur? I 
bought a copy of the first number, 
just to look at. It is clever, cer- 
tainly. I wonder how long it will 
liver There is always such a 
rascally set of people in connection 
with these new journals, that it’s 
next to impossible to make a com- 
mercial success of them.” 

“ You think this is clever ?”’ said 
Arthur, inquiringly, as he lan- 
guidly opened the sheet, the con- 
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tents of which he already knew by 
heart. 

“Yes, it has some good writing 
in it, and what is more, some bits of 
really ‘early news.’ A good busi- 
ness manager would make a success 
of it.” 

Arthur mentally resolved to look 
after the business management as 
shrewdly as might be. 

Frank Vernon was absolutely in 
his element now. He was esta- 
blished in an office which he had 
for some time coveted, in Caroline- 
street, Covent Garden. He was so 
accustomed to newspaper offices 
that he was really rather more at 
home in one than anywhere else ; 
and his presence was enough to 
bring a cheerful, busy, successful 
air about the whole place. He 
gloried in starting a paper, in 
giving it its character—putting 
himself into it, in fact. It was to 
his mind a position as grand as an 
emperor's. He loved the sense of 
power which it gave him. He par- 
ticularly enjoyed the idea of having 
no domineering proprietor to keep 
him down. He had always started 
papers before under the auspices 
of some rich jeweller or butter mer- 
chant; it was quite a new thing to 
have the reins in his own hands, 
and only be subject to the inquiries 
of a young fellow like Arthur, 
whom he calculated upon hood- 
winking just as he chose. Arthur 
was already a ‘great deal further 
interested in the affair than he had 
intended to be. He had got toge- 
ther a good deal of money for it in 
one way or another. His one con- 
dition with regard to the use of 
his name was, that the matter was 
to be kept altogether from his 
father’s knowledge; for he well 
knew that Mr. Wansy regarded 
journalists and all persons con- 
nected with the press as more or 
less disreputable. Nevertheless, he 
had obtained some money from his 
father for the paper, on the idea of 
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buying a horse. To obtain any 
luxury for Arthur—especially one 
which made an “appearance,” Mr. 
Wansy was very liberal. He was 
just a little puzzled that the 
horse was not bought immediately, 
but Arthur said he had not been 
able to satisfy himself, and Mr. 
Wansy asked no more about it, 
secretly approving this seeming 
carefulness in spending. 

Arthur was greatly encouraged 
by his father’s opinion that the 
new journal ought to be made 
to pay, though he well knew Mr. 
Wansy had no experience in such 
things. He was so accustomed to 
value his father’s opinion upon 
business matters that, from mere 
habit, he accepted it now, as at all 
events a good augury of success. 

He had a sudden alarm as to the 
possibility of his father’s hearing 
of his connection with the paper, 
very early in its career. When he 
opened the second number in the 
office, he saw some verses signed 
* Paul Stretton.” He immediately 
went upstairs to the editorial room 
and interviewed Frank very serious- 
ly as to the necessity of keeping 
his name a secret, except when it 
was absolutely requisite to use it 
in business. “Trust me,” said 
Frank; “I am not a blab. More- 
over, I haven’t seen Stretton lately. 
These verses were bought from him 
for the “Monthly,” but that res- 
pectable magazine came to grief 
before I had an opportunity to use 
it. I kept a few of the manuscripts 
which seemed likely to be of any 
use, and now some bits of verse will 
come in conveniently to fill up a 
corner.” 

“Well, be careful, that’s all,” 
said Arthur, somewhat appeased. 
He glanced over the verse and then 
asked, “ How long ago was this 
written ?” 

“A couple of years, perhaps,” 
said Frank. “ He tried to discover 
who had it and to buy it back some 
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time ago. But the publishers of 
that magazine no longer existed 
and it was a long time before I 
heard of his attempts, else I am 
sure he might have had it for 
money down 

“ By Jove,” said Arthur with a 
laugh; “it’s addressed to a bye- 
gone flame ; he’s engaged since 
then to a lady I know. ‘I wonder, 
will she like this? ” 

“Oh, poets are always supposed 
to address themselves to imaginary 
beauties,” said Frank, indifferently. 

* Let us hope she will think so,” 
said Arthur; “else there will be a 
row, for that young lady has a 
temper of her own. And this is so 
very plainly addressed to Miss 
Eldon, the actress, whom I have 
heard, now I think of it, he was 
greatly devoted to at one time. 
What fools writers are to rush into 
print with all their private affairs.” 

“Tt strikes me,” said Frank, 
“that I may have got Mr. Stretton 
into rather a fix. Is he a ferocious 
person ?” 

“ He looks so, but I don’t think 
he is. I will go to the Hamer- 
tons’ ‘at home’ to-night, and see 
if I can hear anything about it. 
He is generally there.” 

“This number is selling well,” 
remarked Frank. 

“ Glad to hear it, I’m sure,” said 
Arthur, “for I shall soon be con- 
foundedly hard up if there is not 
some money coming in.” 

About eleven o’clock that evening 
he passed through the curtained 
archway into the Hamertons’ draw- 
ing-room, and found there a rather 
quiet, but very pictorial assem- 
blage. 

Everybody who is in the habit 
of noticing effects must have ob- 
served how different is the general 
appearance of different gatherings. 
Sometimes, in a modern drawing- 
room, it will appear as if every lady 
had modelled her costume upon a 
study of Burne-Jones, or had en- 
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deavoured to make of 
vague and indefinite 
ment ” after Whistler. On another 
occasion it seems as though a 
decorous wind had been blowing 
over the metropolis, awakening in 
the bosoms of the women a desire 
to look like their grandmothers, 
and half your acquaintance appear 
in black silk, with their hair in an 
unusually tidy condition. 

This evening, when Arthur en- 
tered the Hamertons’ large draw- 
ing-room he was struck, though his 
mind was full of other matters, 
with the special prettiness of the 
scene. There were not many people 
present, and they had gathered 
together into an immense bow win- 
dow which formed one end of the 
drawing-room, and which was 
draped “entirely with soft silk cur- 
tains of that peculiar grey - blue 
tint which appears to have been 
invented for the especial purpose 
of making pleasant backgrounds 
for artistic groups. There were a 
number of ladies in wonderful 
zesthetic dresses, of all imaginable 
subdued and dead-leaf colours 
their very complexions seemed 
paled and dimmed to complete the 
general effect. It is an extraordi- 
nary thing how women contrive to 
suit themselves to the fashion of 
the time ! 

Clotilda Raymond, who was re- 
citing at the moment, and so had 
become the centre of this group, 
looked indeed, with a peculiar fit of 
abstracted inspiration upon her, as 
if she had just stepped out of one 
of those pictures which are yearly 
to be seen in certain summer exhi- 
bitions, and which are the amaze- 
ment and bewilderment of the 
sturdy British public. It is com- 
pelled to bow to the names of the 
artists, and to keep silence before 
the authoritative applause of the art 
critics; but John Bull, when he 
surveys these much-admired can- 
vases, upon which he beholds reed- 


herself a 
“ arrange- 
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like maidens, with skins of snow 
and faces of deep and exquisite 
despondency, bending and droop- 
ing in mystic reveries, must needs 
be perplexed. He thinks of his 
wife, a stout and rosy matron, fed 
on beef and ale; he considers his 
robust daughters, following fast in 


their mother’s footsteps. “ These 
are not women,” he says, indig- 
nantly. “Flesh is pink, women 


are made of flesh. Besides, they 
never would be so thin or look so 
desperately unhappy unless they 
were starved. Do these artists 
keep a collection of unde r - fed 
young ladies to be their models ? 
But, no, he concludes, in a civilised 
country no girl would stand such 
treatment even to be immortalised 
on a master’s canvas; these figures 
must be imaginary. And so, de- 
spite the art critics, he mentally 
votes the great artist a fool. Why 
not paint men and women as they 
are ? 

But imagination must not take 
all the credit. The tide of artistic 
feeling, or the step in artistic de- 
velopment, which produces these 
rare artists, produces also the 
rare models who inspire them. The 
sturdiest lover of y woman- 
hood would have had to allow that 
this school of painters cannot be 
accused of being untrue to human 
nature in the dimmest and most 
ethereal of its maiden figures, had 
he seen Clotilda Raymond to-night. 
She was dressed most simply in a 
clinging white dress, but she 
needed nothing in ! 


TOsyV 


her costume, 
except simple negativeness, to bring 
out the artistic effect of her face 
and figure. Her skin was always 
as white as white satin; no one 
had ever seen a blush rise in those 
absolutely pallid cheeks. But her 
great dark eyes illuminated the 
strange pale face with a weird, 
far-away sort of light, as though 
she looked into another world 


and caught its brilliance; and so 
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indeed she did, for she really 
lived in her art, and when, as 
now, she was the centre of an 


admiring group to whom she was 
reciting her own verses, she re- 
tired into the idea which she had 
expressed, and almost entirely 
forgot her audience. Rollo 
McClintock was near her, listening 
absorbedly ; he stood between her 
and Merry, who sat on a low chair 
in front of the group, and his 
attention was greatly divided 
between the two girls, both of whom 
he so much admired. Paul Stret- 
ton, eye-glass in eye, sat compo- 
sedly where he could see Clotilda 
well, and surveyed her with the 
air of a satisfied critic. The other, 
gentlemen looked on and listened- 
with various expressions of admir- 
ation upon their faces, and forming 
by their black coats queer spots in 
the general mass of pale colour. 
Mrs. McClintock sat in the fore- 
ground, very near Merry, to whom 
she had been talking just before 
Clotida was asked to recite. She 
made a startling and bizarre patch 
of colour, for she had dressed her- 
self in a wonderful crimson dress 
in which she was sitting to an 
eminent portrait painter, who was 
to exhibit her portrait in the com- 
ing Academy. Crimson satin was 
a speciality of his, and he knew he 
would paint it well, and that the 
art critics would make a point of 
praising it; he cared nothing 
for Mrs. McClintock’s appearance. 
But Mrs. McClintock reposed abso- 
lute faith in all persons of emi- 
nence; she knew about as much 
about appropriateness of dress as 
an owl; and so she insisted upon 


going out in this amazing cos- 
tume, much to Rollo’s horror and 
disgust. 


Arthur came quietly into the 
‘with Mrs. 


group, shook hands 
Hamerton, and then paused by 


She was dressed in 
with a bunch of 


Merry’s side. 
cream-colour, 
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cream-coloured roses in her dark 
hair; she was looking down, and 
her hands were loosely folded in 
her lap. She was pale to-night, 
et beside Clotilda she scarcely 
ooked so, for Clotilda’s satin-like 
skin seemed to conceal the blood, 
while Merry’s, thin and trans- 
parent, showed its coming and 
going; even when pale, this kind 
of complexion has a fruit-like 
effect. Arthur came from behind 
her so that she could not see him, 
but directly he approached her she 
felt his presence, and the blood 
rushed to her face and crimsoned it 
suddenly. She quickly unfurled 
her white fan and attempted to 
hide herself behind its flutterings. 
And Arthur smiled a little; he 
liked to feel his power so plainly. 
He had this girl’s happiness and 
gaiety in his own hands, and he 
partly knew it. He could not 
realise the full extent of his power 
because he had no plumb-line with 
which to gauge the depth of her 
heart. It was to him as an un- 
known pool to an ignorant child; 
he sees the surface, and cannot even 
guess at the deeps which lie below. 

When Clotilda’s voice ceased, 
and was followed by the general 
buzz of applause, Arthur drew 
up a chair and sat down beside 
Merry. She was all aglow at once. 
She saw that he had no memory of 
any coldness, and no sense that he 
had been much away from her. 
He had come back just as though 
he had been at her side through 
all these days so long and chill to 
her. She recognised this at once, 
and with instinctive pride was 
quick to adopt the same position. 
Besides, she did but desire love, 
and when it came she forgot its 
recent absence. Arthur began to 
talk to her in low tones, but while 
he spoke his attention was arrested 
by something Rollo McClintock was 
saying. He had suddenly intro- 
duced the very subject which 
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Arthur was curious about. Rollo 
had been complimenting Clotilda 
on her poetry, but she, sitting with 
head so low drooped that only 
those familiar with her did not 
have a half fear that she was faint- 
ing, seemed scarcely to hear him. 
So he turned to Paul Stretton, and 
spoke to him across the group: 

“T see, Stretton, you have a 
poem this week in that new paper 
which has just started.” 

“JT!” said Mr. Stretton. 
you are mistaken.” 

“Tt is signed with your name, at 
all events,” said McClintock, “ and 
written in your style,” he was 
about to add, but hesitated, reflect- 
ing that there might be some queer 
mistake, and Stretton was rather 
touchy about his “ style.” 

“What paper? do you mean?” 
asked Mr. Stretton, in considerable 
perplexity. 

“This week’s “Early News,” 
replied Rollo. “I saw it to-day, at 
the club.” 

“T never heard of the paper,” 
exclaimed Mr. Stretton. “Nor I— 
nor I,” said a number of the others 
who had gathered round, whereby 
Arthur learned that his newspaper 
had not yet set the entire Thames 
on fire. 

“T have .seen it,” remarked 
Richard Hamerton, “and what is 
more, I have a copy. So I will 
fetch it, and you shall see for your- 
self, Mr. Stretton.” 

The buzz of talk went on undis- 
turbed while Richard departed for 
the paper; but in its midst sat two 
silent and absorbed figures. Clotilda 
had not yet quite come out of her 
dreamland, and sat still like a 
drooping statue. She looked as 
though it really would be difficult 
to arouse her to an interest in the 
small things of life. She seemed 
possessed of large thoughts, and 
all these gossiping and flirting 
people about might be to her as so 
many shadows. ‘ 

2 


‘“ No, 
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Mr. Stretton also sat silent; but 
he scarcely looked statuesque. He 
had stuck his eye-glass with added 
ferocity into his eye, and was 
gazing intently at his faultless 
boots, while he twisted the ends of 
his long black moustache. He 
was vainly endeavouring to con- 
jecture what this poem might be. 

Richard returned, the sheet open 
in his hand, and went up to Mr. 


Stretton. “Signed by you, cer- 
tainly,” he said. “You have for- 
gotten it. Do read it for us.” 


“Yes, do,” said Mrs. Hamerton; 
and half-a-dozen other voices echoed 
the wish. Mr. Stretton stared at 
the page and kept silence. 

“T would rather not,” he said at 
last. 

“ Oh—do,” repeated the chorus, 
until he saw he must do it. It 
was too absurd to refuse, as he was 
in the habit of reading his verses 
aloud. So he read it, sitting there 
in the midst of the politely ad- 
miring little crowd. He had not 
read the first line before he re- 
covered all his self-possession. His 
own verse was the one thing which 
filled Mr. Stretton with a burning 
enthusiasm. These lines were an 
impassioned address to Ella Eldon, 
a charming young actress; they 
praised her beauty and her charms, 
and declared his devotion to her in 
phrases of studied fire. He read 
on, giving each word its utmost 
value, until he came to a certain 
line, which seemed to arouse his 
enthusiasm to its utmost pitch— 


Ensphered in a splendid shrine, with a 
passion-flower at her heart. 


He paused an instant. “Ah! a 
fine line that,” he said aloud, 
drawing a deep breath as of ab- 
sorbed admiration before he read 
on to the end. 

“Splendid!” “ How beautiful! ” 
said his admirers, who had come 
near to listen. 

“Yes,” he answered, with languid 
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dignity ; “I believe it is one of my 
best things.” 

Then, as the crowd separated, his 
eyes fell upon Clotilda’s figure where 
she sat, still drooping like a weary 
lily, but in a different position. 
She had raised her head, and her 
dark eyes met his. He had for- 
gotten his embarrassment—it had 
been lost in the pleasure of ad- 
miring the verse. He remembered 
it now. He rose and went to her. 
“Come with me into the little 
drawing-room,” he said, and she 
took his arm at once and went with 
him. He led her into the room 
whose walls were like gardens. It 
was empty. He put her into a 
corner among the green silk 
cushions; she fell instantly into 
an attitude which made her appear 
like a portion of the beautiful 
room. He noted this, as he sat 
down beside her, even while he was 
choosing his words to express some- 
thing he found not too easy to say. 

“ Clotilda,” he said, “ that poem 
was written years ago. I have no 
idea how it has got into that paper ; 
I should have destroyed it long 
since if I could have found it.” 

“But why?” she asked in 
genuine surprise, and speaking in 
the pretty, eager way which she 
could use sometimes ; “ it is charm- 
ing—some most suggestive lines in 
it, and admirable in form.” 

“No, no, I don’t mean that,” 
cried Mr. Stretton, quite at a loss 
to understand her, and thinking 
that her coolness meant his disaster 
was even greater than he feared at 
first. ‘I could not avoid reading 
it aloud; it would have made it 
seem much worse had I refused— 
and indeed, Clotilda, I have not 
seen Miss Eldon, even on the stage, 
for at least a year e 





Clotilda drew back and looked at 
him with an astonishment which 
startled and silenced him. 

“What!” she exclaimed, her 
dark eyes literally flashing and her 
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pale face transformed by an excite- 
ment quite unusual with her. 
“Do you suppose I am jealous? 
Are you not a poet? What claim 
have I to silence any music which 
rises within you? I hope to help 
you make beauty, not hinder you. 
And can you think me so little as 
to be jealous? Oh, no; write 
poems to every lovely woman in the 
world, and so the verse be worthy 
of you, I shall applaud you. We 
are poets, are we not ?—something 
more than a mere man and woman. 
Indeed,” she said, suddenly speak- 
ing quietly again, “the poem is a 
very fine one—I like it.” 

She drooped her head again, and 
let the long dark lashes lie on her 
white cheeks. The fire had gone 
from her face, and left it all cold and 
weary once more. This was partly 
a matter of habit, but it partly 
arose from the fact that Richard 
Hamerton had come into the room 
without at first ‘observing them, 
and must have heard some, at 
least, of her hot words. He turned 
to go out again, but a group of 
people had come in just after him ; 
they were walking through the 
rooms, looking at the different 
beauties which they contained. Mr. 
Stretton rose and mixed with them, 
while Clotilda sat silent and un- 
noticed in her corner. 

When the room was quiet again, 
Richard Hamerton lingered. He 
had come in there, wanting to be a 
moment alone, and thought the 
others had all gone out together. 
But he caught sight, as he began 
to pace up and down, of Clotilda’s 
still figure among the deep cushions. 
She was quite silent, and appeared 
not to know he was there. But he 
came and sat down near her, fixing 
his eyes upon her drooping face : 
she interested—she puzzled him. 
In his present mood—a mood in 
which the society of ordinary per- 
sons was insupportable—she was a 
fascinating enigma. 
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After a moment she raised her 
head and looked at him. She knew 
well enough that he had heard some- 
thing of what she had said to Paul 
Stretton. In his eyes she could 
see a part, at least, of his thoughts. 
But there was a strangely eager, 
almost fierce look in them which 
she could not fathom, It made her 
curious. 

“What are you thinking, Mr. 
Hamerton? ” she said at last. 

“I am wondering,” he said, 
“whether, if you have never 
known jealousy, you can have 
known love. I,” he said with an 
intensity which thrilled her, “I 
cannot separate them!” 





PART II. 
Cuapter I. 


From the time of that strange, brief 
conversation held between Richard 
Hamerton and Clotilda, she became 
his friend. Only a few words 
passed between them, they were 
almost immediately interrupted, 
but enough was said to show 
Cletilda something which she had 
before been unconsciousof. Though 
she had always liked and appreci- 
ated Richard, she had never suffi- 
ciently observed him to guess at 
the state of emotion in which he 
now lived. But the little he said 
in the moment of sympathy when 
these two were drawn together, re- 
vealed to her something which 
appalled and yet delighted her. 
He never mentioned Merry’s name; 
but the clue was enough for 
Clotilda, and she only wondered 
at her previous blindness. She 
saw him standing, a man of prin- 
ciple, solid and immovable, as a 
rock stands in the sea; and by in- 
tuitive sympathy she could con- 
jecture something of the wild 
emotions and strong passions which 
constituted that sea. She could 
guess how its waves ~_, aoe: 
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times so high that their foam hid 
the rock from view, but could not 
move it. 

These emotions with which 
Richard was warring daily, were 
so unknown and unintelligible to 
her that to find them close at her 
side, within the breast of a man 
whom she had fancied herself ac- 
quainted with, was strange and 
wonderful. She regarded him with 
@ new interest, and not only that, 
but with a sympathy which also 
was new in her experiences. 

She was very often at the 
Hamertons, being still Merry’s 
chosen friend, although she had 
not stayed in the house since the 
time she spent there at the com- 
mencement of Merry’s engage- 
ment. Mrs. Hamerton liked to 
see the girls together, but her 
principal purpose in really throw- 
ing them together was gone. Now 
that Merry was actually engaged, 
the more she was with Arthur the 
better; so at least thought her 
father and mother. And they were 
unaffectedly puzzled at the com- 
paratively small amount of time 
which Arthur now spent in the 
house. 

But this phase passed over, and 
Arthur came much oftener again. 
The “Early News” had got well 
into its stride, and the office was 
not such an agreeable and ama- 
teur sort of resort as it had been 
at first. Frank Vernon was buried 
in the business for two days in the 
week, those before the publication 
of the paper, and then he had upon 
him all the airs of an editor. For 
the rest of the week he was not 
very easily to be found. Hither 
with or without his handsome wife 
he was generally enjoying himself 
away from home. Arthur saw 
rather less of these people, and 
he very easily relapsed into his 
old habit of coming in to the 
Hamertons in search of amuse- 
ment. It became more intolerable 
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to him every day to be in his own 
home, and therefore he was the 
more glad of an agreeable resort. 

This brought the rose colour 
back into Merry’s life and into her 
face. While Arthur was in the 
house she was satisfied—happy, 
unless, indeed, she did not succeed 
in pleasing him, which sometimes 
happened now. Her power to 
charm him was not as magically 
infallible as it had been; her deep- 
ening of character disturbed him. 
But still she was happy while 
he was with her, and it was a 
source of constant wonder to Clo- 
tilda, when she was there, to 
observe Richard. Merry’s happi- 
ness pleased him; it seemed to 
Clotilda infinitely pathetic that he 
preferred to see his rival bring the 
colour into Merry’s face than 
that she should remain pale and 
sad for lack of love. And yet, 
despite this feeling, which made him 
sometimes welcome Arthur’s pre- 
sence, Clotilda could see that the 
jealousy which raged within him 
was growing positively dangerous. 
It amazed her that the others were 
not more conscious of it. But in 
this house all went so delicately, 
wrapped in an atmosphere of 
courtesy and sweet feeling, that 
perhaps it was hardly an easy 
thing to suspect the existence of 
such a fever as that which burned 
in Richard’s breast. Even Bertha 
Hamerton, who understood life to 
mean love, would have been 
amazed could she have guessed 
how passion and despair sat down 
daily at her table. 

Richard, sometimes, when Clo- 
tilda was there, found her dark 
eyes resting on him with a strange, 
soft sympathy, and, by degrees, he 
learned to look for this. He often 


wondered how it was that a woman 
whom he felt sure knew nothing of 
love—for he always regarded her 
connection with Mr. Stretton as a 
imitation of a 


mere intellectual 
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love affair—and who professed a 
superiority to the gentle passion, 
should be able to understand his 
moods as she seemed to. But 
Clotilda’s sympathy arose out of 
her artistic nature. The first great 
quality of the true artist is sym- 
pathy; he feels for other men, he 
interprets to them their own feel- 
ings, he makes them acquainted 
with themselves. The artist who 
has never worn a sword can yet 
sympathise with the battle passion, 
and depict the fury and enthusiasm 
of war. Thus, a girl like Clotilda, 
who had never touched those deep 
waters in which Richard was 
now so desperately battling, could 
yet, by her artistic nature, perceive 

is struggles and admire his quiet 
heroism. 

From the time in the gracious 
bygone years when Bertha Hamer- 
ton was a young bride, and happy 
as a living woman can be, Richard 
had always been expected to stay 
with the Hamertons when he was 
in London. He was a little fellow 
at school when Gerald Hamerton 
was a big boy, and just going on 
to college. At school and at 
college Gerald was his protector. 

Afterwards they became firm and 
permanent friends, though so diffe- 
rent in character. Gerald remained 
always what he was as a boy, 
generous, impulsive, often hasty, 
but always warm-hearted. Richard 
carried with him into later life 
the extreme thoughtfulness and 
quietude which made him appear 
a timid boy, though he had an 
abundance of silent courage. The 
life-long friend of Gerald—the in- 
timate friend of Bertha after her 
marriage—how little they could 
have guessed the part he was to play 
in the tragedy of their child’s life. 

He had an étage in Paris, in which 
city he had been accustomed to spend 
much of his time. This had been 
shuttered and empty all through 
that winter. He had, too, a tiny 
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place in the heart of the New 
Forest which he called a shoot- 
ing-box. It was generally locked 
up except in the autumn, when he 
would go down there with a friend 
to spend a month 


“in the glory of shooting-jackets.”’ 


Richards’ man had lived in the 
Hamerton’s kitchen, and Richard’s 
horses and dogs had lived at an 
adjoining mews, so long now that 
the latter, at least, were sick of 
London life. Even Gerald Hamer- 
ton sometimes wondered to him- 
self that Richard, who early in 
his life had developed a permanent 
appetite for travel, should remain 
quiet. so long together, and in 
London too, a capital which his 
frequent sojourns in more pictur- 
esque cities had taught him to 
dislike. 

The softness of spring had come 
now, in its first faint reality, 
which makes the face of the earth 
grow glad and green with new life. 
Primroses and daffodils were to be 
seen in the florists’ shops; they 
brought a different and more de- 
lightful message to the eyes of 
Londoners than the exotics which 
had been offered to them all the 
winter through. It made many 
people think of the country and 
of the sweet places where those 
primroses grow; among others, 
Richard. Yet he did not think of 
himself and the country, for he 
lived on now in a state of absolute 
infatuation—a madness, permitted 
to himself so long as Merry re- 
mained Merry Hamerton—in which 
everything was at once connected 
with her. He carried home to her 
a great bunch of daffodils, when he 
first saw them; and as he watched 
her put them in a china vase, and 
droop her head caressingly over 
them, and even lay her lips upon 
their petals (for flowers were like 
sisters to Merry), he thought how 
absolutely natural the girl was, 
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how she herself and her pure pre- 
sence was springtime to him. 

But Clotilda said something at 
last which stung him and roused 
him toa sense of his madness in 
thus dwelling upon that one thing 
he might not have. 

The coming of the spring flowers 
meant something very definite to 
Clotilda. It meant the fixing of 
her wedding-day; she was to be 
married on the first of May—only 
a short month off. 

She came very often to the 
Hamertons now, for Mrs. Hamer- 
ton and Merry were her only 
really intimate women-friends, 
among a host of acquaintances ; 
utterly unlike her in most charac- 
teristics, yet she clung to them 
because they possessed the potent 
and perfect charm of genuineness. 
Her time was all her own, for she 
had no anxieties about her para- 
phernalia. Mr. Raymond had 
always literally spoilt her in such 
matters; he had insisted that she 
should have the best milliners, a 
good maid, and then think no 
more about it. This enabled her 
to look like a pre-Raphaelite prin- 
cess, and yet to give her whole 
mind to other things. So now all 
she had to do was to order as 
many dresses as those experienced 
beings, the wmilliners, thought 
necessary ; and then to return to 
occupations which pleased her 
better. . 

One day thatshe had come over to 
lunch Richard again found himself 
alone with her in the garden-room, 
as they were learning to call the 
little drawing-room. It was Clo- 
tilda’s favourite place in that beau- 
tiful house. It was so simple in 
its artistic feeling, so rich in natural 
and domestic beauty, so unlike, in 
fact, the different phases of her own 
life, that here she could sometimes 
sit and—not think. 

Arthur and Merry were talking 
in the Egyptian room; Mr. and 


Mrs. Hamerton went into the 
library after lunch. Clotilda was 
at home in this house: she did as 
she liked. Mrs. Hamerton just 
understood how to make her feel 
almost as if she were a daughter 
instead of a visitor. Now, instead 
of attaching herself to either party, 
she wandered alone into the gar- 
den-room and nestled into a corner 
among the cushions. Merry smiled 
up at her as she passed, but did not 
offer to detain her. Arthur and 
Clotilda quietly avoided each other 
from very simple motives of dislike. 
Merry observed the fact without 
understanding the reason, and with 
innate tact made no effort to alter 
it. 

From where Clotilda sat, she 
could just see, through the cur- 
tained archway, the light upon 
Merry’s soft hair. She was sitting 
near a stained-glass window, and 
with her quaint dress and rich 
bright face looked not unlike the 
lady in the picture called “Har- 
mony,’ now in the Kensington 
Museum. Arthur now and then 
leaned forward, and by his presence 
made the likeness to the picture yet 
greater, for he was undoubtedly a 
very handsome fellow. 

Presently Richard, who had not 
been at lunch, appeared in the 
Egyptian room. With one quick 
glance at the lovers, who appeared 
so young and happy, he passed 
straight through, and looked round 
the little drawing-room as though 
he expected to find something. 

When he saw Clotilda’s reed-like 
figure among the cushions, he came 
at once and sat down near her. 

“How do you do, Miss Ray- 
mond?” he said, and then added, 
*“T thought, perhaps, you would be 
in here.” 

“ And were you looking for me?” 
she asked, in some surprise. 

“ Well—yes,” he said, pausing 
a little absently, and then, recol- 
lecting himself, as it were, he went 
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on to express some rather vague 
congratulations on her imminent 
marriage. 

Clotilda interrupted him. ‘“ Do 
you think I am to be congratu- 
lated?” she asked, in her quick, 
direct way. ‘“ Do you not rather 
think I am like one going out in a 
ship to sea? You do not congratu- 
late till you see if the vessel goes 
safely over the strange waters! 
Oh! Mr. Hamerton, you had best 
wait and see our boat come into the 
bay again before you cry victory.” 

Her eyes glittered as she spoke. 
Richard had been looking through 
the archway at the fair head he 
loved so well. He could see the 
shine of the hair and the curve of 
the peach-like cheek; but, struck 
by a certain sound in Clotilda’s 
voice, he turned and caught that 
glistening light. 

Were they tears that stood 
in those dark eyes, so wide, and 
bright, and clear—so unaccustomed 
to tears? He could hardly tell. 

“You need not fear,” he said, 
“ for you go upon the sea with your 
eyes open. You know the way is 
strange, and that there may be 
shipwreck awaiting you ; but there 
are others —others—who know 
nothing of the dangers by sea or 
land! who have been reared amid 
roses, and learned all their lessons 
from the words of love. Tell me, 
how are they to face the perils of 
strange waters?” 

“ By the power of love, and the 
guidance of instinct, a woman can 
find her way through dark places,” 
said Clotilda, solemnly. ‘“ You 
men are too apt to suppose that 
because women are weak they are 
not also strong!” 

“Oh, but I fear for her, I fear for 
her!” said Richard; “I dare not 
think of it—I cannot bear the 
thought of the disillusionment 
which the future years hold in 
store for her. How will she live 
through it—a child of joy—how 
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can she survive the desolation that 
will come to her?” 

“You may be quite mistaken in 
your prophecy, Mr. Hamerton; re- 
member that,” said Clotilda, very 
coolly. “But I can see something 
which I feel sure I may assert 
without much risk of being wrong.” 

“And what is that?” said 
Richard, turning to her with an 
eager, haggard look which now 
sometimes replaced his quiet ex- 
pression. He hoped to hear some- 
thing of Merry—what, he knew 
not-—but he was no longer suffi- 
ciently reasonable to always re- 
member that there was no hope for 
him. 

“Simply this, that you have 
been in London much too long.” 

“T know it,” said Richard, in a 
broken voice. He raised his eyes 
and fixed them again upon that 
fair head in the outer room. 

“But how can I go?” he said, 
after a pause. “How can I sur- 
render the little sunshine I have? 
How can I leave him the whole of 
its glory to himself ? ” 

“Has he not some right to it ?” 
asked Clotilda, quickly, “and had 
you not best learn to live without 
it? Oh, Mr. Hamerton, don’ 
suppose I am unfeeling when I 
speak like this—don’t turn so re- 
proachful a gaze upon me!—but 
indeed you will go mad if you stay 
here. Is it wise to let yourself be 
torn momently by love and jea- 
lousy ?” 

“T shall be torn none the less 
when I amaway,” answered Richard, 
gloomily, “ but I daresay I shall 
have a greater chance of keeping 
my senses. You are right. I will 
go. Iwill go and give the orders 
now. I will not stay here another 
day. Good bye; perhaps I shall 
not see you again until after you 
aremarried. You have my blessing 
for this; may it follow you and 
help you. Good bye.” 

He was out of the room almost 
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before she had time to realise that 
this was an actual result of her 
words. Yes, he had really made 
up his mind to go. Clotilda sat 
still and thankful. Perhaps she 
had saved the mind of a good man. 
It gave her a sense new to her—a 
love of life, of individuals—a grate- 
ful feeling of real power to touch 
another life. She had dealt so 
long with abstractions and dwelt 
so much in thoughts that this feel- 
ing thrilled her. 

She was not long alone. Very 
soon Mrs. Hamerton came in. 
“Richard has been down in the 
library saying good bye. He is 
going into the country to-morrow 
morning. I wish we were all 
going,” she said ; “and indeed we 
will, when it is a little warmer. 
Next month, I think, when you are 
gone, we really will take flight too.” 

And so Richard departed quietly ; 
his departure and his absence less 
observed than usual. 

Perhaps Merry observed it most, 
though she scarcely understood 
what it was that made it seem as 
if she and Arthur had the world to 
themselves. With all her inno- 
cence and unconsciousness she was 
burdened by Richard’s love, and 
dimly aware even of his jealousy. 
It is impossible but that a woman 
must feel such things as this more 
or less distinctly. 


Cuapter II. 


Ricwarp’s shooting-box was a cot- 
tage, which some people would 
suppose it quite impossible to more 
than picnic in—and others would 
be content to live in it the year 
round. 

It had originally been a peasant’s 
cottage, but had been altered and 
painted and gradually changed in 
character, until, although it did but 
consist of four rooms, it looked 
like a solitary artist’s hermitage. 
It stood in a lonely (and in the 
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winter almost impassable) lane, 
but a stretch of grass separated it, 
even from that slight publicity. 
The grass was inclosed only by a 
common fence, but it was neatly 
trimmed, and some rose bushes 
were here and there in luxuriant 
clustering growth, trained over and 
hiding the trunks of some of the 
trees which had been cut down long 
ago. On this grass plot Richard’s 
dogs rolled and revelled, and found 
life worth living; when, on their 
arrival, they were let loose again 
in their familiar playground, they 
rushed straightway upon the grass 
in an ecstacy of delight. Richard 
watched them, wondering. How 
could they do so, when Merry was 
not here? Then he recollected 
himself, and smiled grimly at his 
own absurdity; but still it really 
appeared to him very strange that 
the buds were coming out on the 
trees in his garden, that the birds 
were singing everywhere as if bent 
on producing a deafening hymn of 
spring, and yet Merry had not been 
in the country this year! 

His rooms here were those he 
liked best of all. He had little 
shelves full of old books, which 
were friends. But now he looked 
at them without interest. He had 
been accustomed to regard the 
solitary evenings of his month or 
two in the forest as part of the 
pleasure which the country always 
gave him. Nowhere else was he 
absolutely free and undisturbed, 
yet surrounded by old authors, old 
studies, old memories. 

But this evening he drew to the 
fire ; and hesitated what to do with 
himself. Of late he had lost that 
right balance which is literally that 
of regarding oneself as the centre 
of the universe. The man who is 
so wrapped up in any person or 
occupation as to be unable to make 
the most of himself, is sure to 
suffer in his character, and to be 
less regarded by others. The 
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ill-luck which had taken from 
Richard his life-long love had pro- 
duced this effect upon him. It 
was not unlike the sudden descent 
of a gloomy mist upon a brisk and 
buoyant atmosphere. 

He went wearily to his book- 
shelves. He looked down them 
from one familiar back to another, 
and rejected them all. They had 
all been dear friends to him, 
but now he was indifferent to 
them; not one was in tune with 
his mood; not one seemed worth 
the trouble of raising his hand to 
lift the volume from the shelf. 

The savour had gone out of his 
life. He felt no interest in those 
things which he had been used to 
care for most. Indifference is the 
most subtle and hopeless of 
diseases. 

He sat down again, and lit a 
pipe. Presently his dogs were let 
in, and by that potent dog-memory 
which never forgets old privileges, 
they knew that here they might 
come confidently to the fire. They 
established themselves with much 
satisfaction on each side of their 
master—nosing him first, but find- 
ing they received no attention, 
devoting themselves to the rapture 
of getting as hot as possible with- 
out being actually burned. They 
loved the cottage, its freedom, its 
comfort. They had lost no hearts, 
nor forgotten the meaning of 
happiness. 

For hours Richard sat there, 
smoking one pipe after another. He 
was not habitually a great smoker, 
but to-night it seemed as though 
the fragrant weed was the only 
comforter he could have. He had 
a favourite pipe, the stem of which 
was made from the wing-bone of an 
albatross. He had shot the alba- 
tross many years ago on a yachting 
excursion. He had happened to 
have Coleridge in his cabin; and 
after the bird was shot he read the 
“ Ancient Mariner” many times 
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through and pondered on its mean- 
ing. But, as soon as he reached 
London, he had prosaically con- 
verted the albatross wings into 
pipe-stems, and soon forgot the 
strange fancies which a quiet sea 
and that magical poem had brought 
into his mind. 

To night these thoughts returned 
upon him, perhaps out of a dim 
sense of fellowship with that old 
wanderer who stands becalmed 
amid the hurry of life and finds 
his expiation in eternally telling 
the old story of his old sin. 

He rose and took his volume of 
Coleridge from the shelf to glance 
again at the wonderful weird 
poem. 

There is a deep mystical element 
in it which must seize upon the 
mind of any reader who really 
studies it. The ancient mariner 
sins against nature ignorantly ; his 
companions, in common with the 
general bulk of the world, judge of 
his deed according to its apparent 
and immediate results. When the 
fair wind comes, it was well to kill 
the bird who brought the fog and 
mist; while the foul mist hangs 
*twas a sin to kill the bird who 
made the breeze to blow. Ill luck 
to him who listens to the opinion 
of the world. Coleridge knew little 
enough of the world of men, yet 
he satirised society in his descrip- 
tion of this boat’s crew. 

But, should it chance that a 
man’s mind is opened, his inner 
sight awakened, his consciousness 
of the rights and laws of nature 
aroused, and you have the “ Ancient 
Mariner” before you; a man from 
that time forth singled out from 
his foolish and ignorant comrades ; 
a man who can never again silence 
his heart’s questionings. 

Richard had for many years been 
a quiet thinker upon the mysteries 
of life, and had endeavoured to 
obey nature’s laws. He tried in 
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against them, to bring this heart- 
pain upon himself; for it was his 
theory that suffering follows sin. 
He had never yet learned to look 
upon pain as a gentle and generous 
teacher. 

But the conviction that in loving 
Merry he was but granting life to 
a true affection brought him a 
sudden sense of exhilaration. He 
had regained something of his 
right balance already in this 
silence and solitude. Instead of 
being utterly lost in the one wish 
to hear and see Merry, and be in 
her presence, now that he was re- 
moved from her he was compelled 
to think, and to think rationally, of 
himself. And looking quietly thus 
into his condition, he was relieved 
from the gloomy sense of guilt 
which in the last few months had 
been growing upon him, and which 
made him feel more like a criminal 
than the sane and solid man he 
was. 

He had hurt no one else, he had 
not offended his own soul as yet by 
the possession of a pure and perfect 
passion. Did he strangle that rich 
love which his highest nature re- 
cognised as being worthy to live in 
his heart, might he not then, in- 
deed, be something like that 
mariner who killed the sweet bird 
which came to bring joy to the 
solitary ship? 

This love of his was natural, and 
of as righteous an origin as the 
buds of spring. He had a right 
to respect the growth of his own 
being. Because Merry had given 
her heart away before he had time 
toask for it, the love in his own 
soul was not converted into a 
crime. 

In the immediate presence of 
Merry and her engaged lover, 
Richard had felt like a guilty 
creature. But now that he was 
away from them—alone with his 
own thoughts—he knew that he 
had done no wrong. 
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His old vigour and activity, 
stirred again within him. Per- 
haps, if he had not sinned, he might 
not be doomed to suffer ! 

It was inevitable but that the 
return of courage and conscious 
right should bring with it hope. 

He rose, went to the window, 
which opened straight upon his 
lawn, and stepped into the garden. 
The dogs, roused and delighted, 
rushed out before him. 

The moon was high and clear; 
it silvered all the budding tree- 
tops which he could see across as 
he walked on to the grass; for on 
one side of the cottage the ground 
sank rapidly, and he gloried in a 
view of some acres of sky-aspiring 
branches. It was grand—a clear, 
cool, happy night, with a sky 
sparkling with stars. Alone, at 
such a time as this, in the midst of 
a forest, one’s soul appears to have 
room to breathe, and to find 
courage to fling itself into nature’s 
still embrace, and from the fra- 
grant whisperings of that majestic 
mother, learn something of truth. 

Richard, standing out in the keen 
sweet air of a spring night, shook 
off the morbid mood which had of 
late made life so hard. 

He had done Merry no wrong 
by loving her. Could he do her 
wrong by love? He thought not, 
for, indeed, he first desired her 
happiness and her good. His love 
was fierce, indeed, in its strength, 
but it was tender too. 

Then came a new mood of hope. 

“Why need I despair?” he cried 
aloud. “She is not married yet— 
she is not married yet!” 





Cuapter III. 


A PLEASANT spring morning in 
Park-street. The sunshine, which 
makes Richard, who has been out 
in the forest for hours, wonder if 
the world is being made over anew, 
creeps languidly through the half- 
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closed blinds of the Vernons’ pretty 
house. London sunshine is mostly 
languid. It was seldom admitted 
into the Vernons’ rooms, and it 
seemed more than usually timid, 
as if it were not at its ease. Mrs. 
Vernon’s physical health was wholly 
independent of sunshine or fresh 
air. She was essentially an indoor 
plant, to whom what people are 
pleased to call artificialities were 
perfectly natural. Indeed, she was 
an excellent illustration of Mill’s 
theory that the words artificial and 
natural are merely arbitrary terms 
to distinguish different forms of 
existence, both of which have an 
equal right to be called natural. 

On this bright morning, which 
was a summons to all people whose 
tastes were “natural” to get out 
into the air, Mrs. Vernon came into 
the breakfast-room at about half- 
past eleven, dressed in a very pretty 
but very loose, and not very clean, 
morning wrapper. Her hair lay on 
her shoulders in the long plaits 
which it had been made intu the 
day before ; but no uncombedness 
or unwashedness could make Mrs. 
Vernon look anything but hand- 
some. Her charms were too full 
and thorough to be dependent on 
dress or mood. She was well 
aware of this. Her beauty was so 
entirely physical, so unconnected 
with expression or her own feel- 
ings, that she had learned a happy 
indifference, which well suited her 
idle nature. She came down on 
this fresh morning innocent of any 
contact with cold water, in fact, 
altogether without having made 
any attempt at a toilette; but her 
skin was soft as velvet, and scented 
with the cosmetics which she con- 
stantly used to preserve its creamy 
surface. Cosmetics were far more 
refreshing to her than spring water, 
and Rimmel’s scents more agree- 
able than woodland fragrance. 
This was not habit, it was inborn— 
natural. 
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She found Frank sitting over the 
fire, smoking a cigar. He had 
taken some strong coffee, a frag- 
ment of dry toast, and a morsel of 
broiled kidney. This fine fellow 
with the martial bearing had long 
outlived any desire for breakfast, 
regarded as a meal. Not so Mrs. 
Vernon. Nothing ever spoiled her 
appetite. She did not eat much— 
plump and perfectly healthy women 
seldom do—but she had never in 
her life been so ill as not to be in- 
terested in her food. The fact was, 
she had no nerves, or, if she had 
them, they were of an unshakeable 
sort; and she was quite devoid of 
anything in the shape of imagina- 
tion,.so that there was no chance 
that trouble or anxiety should dis- 
turb her sleep or her appetite. She 
took everything for just what it was 
worth, and no more. This dispo- 
sition has accomplished many ex- 
traordinary deeds in the world; 
but, as in Mrs. Vernon it was com- 
bined with an incurable laziness, 
her career would never be more 
than that of “‘ a pretty woman.” 

Frank, who began to enjoy life 
about twelve or one o’clock at night, 
and seldom slept soundly when he 
did go to bed, always came down 
in the morning in the lowest of low 
spirits. Mrs. Vernon was quite 
used to this, and never took any 
notice of his early dolefulness. She 
rang for her breakfast, and sat 
down to it with the quiet concen- 
tration which some people keep for 
these pleasures. With her, meal- 
times were the appointed hours of 
genuine events. She frankly con- 
fessed that eating and drinking 
stirred her blood and roused her 
animal spirits as very few other 
excitements could do. Under these 
circumstances we must all allow 
she was wise to make the most of 
her enjoyments. 

After she had about got through 
with the pleasure in hand, she was 
at liberty to bestow some attention 
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on her husband, and became aware 
that that gentleman’s gloom was 
deeper than even the earliness of 
the hour would account for. 

“ What's the matter, Frank?” 
she asked; “you look awfully 
cross.” 

He had just finished his cigar. 
He paused to give a final puff, then 
threw it away. 

“I’m a cursed unlucky dog. I 
declare I will get my horoscope 
drawn; I must have been born 
under Saturn. It would be just as 
well to know it, because, if proved, 
it would save such a lot of trouble. 
I should kick no longer, but go 
quietly to grief, and then take a 
hansom to the workhouse with my 
last shilling.” 

“ And pray what would become 
of me?” asked Mrs. Vernon, her 
sleepy eyes a little wider open than 
usual. “TI object to the work- 
house.” 

Frank looked at her and laughed 
—a laugh which it would have half- 
killed many a woman to hear from 
the one man in the world whose 
respect she is supposed to value. 

“ You could take care of yourself, 
my pretty bird,” he said in a tone 
which made the words an insult. 
Mrs. Vernon rose and came round 
to the fireside where he sat. 

“ Don’t be ridiculous, Frank, but 
just tell me what is the matter?” 

You might as well try to pinch a 
statue as wound Mrs. Vernon’s 
feelings in this kind of way. She 
had none. Frank was annoyed 
that he could not make her angry ; 
he felt so savage himself that he 
desired to provoke some one else. 
But after a look at her he gave up 
the desire. She was much too well 

satisfied with herself this morning 
to be easily soured. Besides, she 
really was very pretty to look at. 
Splendid physical beauty has a 
soothing effect which very few per- 
sons can resist. Frank could not. 
He hated his wife sometimes when 
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he thought of her, but he was 
always in love with her when he 
looked at her. 

“You want to know what’s the 
matter, do you?” he said in a 
rather less disagreeable tone. ‘“ Not 
much more than usual. We are 
used to it, as the eels are used to 
skinning ; but still it’s enough to 
make a fellow curse Providence. If 
I had a thousand a year I could be 
as good as my neighbours—if not 
better.” 

“Make haste and tell me what’s 
up,” said Mrs. Vernon, who did not 
care for discussing impossibilities. 

“ Oh, the old story. I vowI will 
start no more papers when the 
‘Early News’ has come to grief, 
as it must soon. I will ‘ sweer off,’ 
like poor old Rip. I can’t make 
out what craze is in my blood for 
starting newspapers. There isn’t 
a printer or a paper-maker in Lon- 
don but hates the sight of me. 
Both our fellows are at me this 
morning ; say that not another copy 
shall come out if I don’t pay them 
up; and no one else will give me 
credit.” 

“ But they have been dunning 
you before—that is no news,” re- 
marked Mrs. Vernon. 

“Craytorn told me last night that 
he was starving, and that wit won’t 
come on an empty stomach. Mer- 
ton informed me that he was going 
to be married (the fool!), and that 
he could no longer afford to write 
except for full pay. And worse 
than all, that infernal Mrs. Leweson 
is beginning to worry.” 

“She will always worry you,” 
said Mrs. Vernon, “because she 
wants nothing but money, and 
that’s just what you can’t give her. 
Ask Craytorn to dinner to-day or 
to-morrow, and leave him to me. 
I will guarantee he- shall work a 
little longer.” 

“ All right,” said Frank, “we 
really can’t lose him yet. He is 
awfully clever and so fearfully poor. 
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Only men that are starving will 
write for nothing. They are too 
timid to insist upon pay, and be- 
sides, they don’t know the value of 
their work. But I am sorry to 
lose Merton; he gets capital 
tips.” 

Mrs. Vernon shook her head. 
“T can’t do much with him, es- 
pecially ””—smiling—‘if he is going 
to be married. You ought to have 
paid him better.” 

Frank moved in his chair un- 
easily. “I hadn’t the money, you 
see,” he said. 

“You spent it yourself, you 
mean,” she answered, smiling a 
broader smile than usual, and 
showing her white teeth. 

“Spent it myself,” cried Frank 
with sudden fury. “Pray what 
paid for those trips to Brighton 
and Paris, and those new dresses 
of yours , 

“ Now, be quiet,” said she, in- 
terrupting him, but speaking with 
her most fascinating manner, and 
putting her cool soft hand on his, 
which was too hot, and, unfortu- 
nately, rather inclined to tremble. 
“You know I don’t understand 
about the money; that is your 
affair. But it seems to me rather 
short-sighted not to pay, at all 
events as much as possible, to your 
best contributors.” 

“Oh, you shrewd, practical little 
wretch,” cried Frank, making a wry 
face. “ You want to go to Paris, 
you want new dresses, you look 
your prettiest when you say so— 
and then, when you’ve got all, you 
tell me I was a fool to try and 
please you.” 

She smiled again, this time not 
from amusement, but the pretty, 
automatic smile with which she 
repaid compliments. This kind of 
thing flattered her. She was not 
one of those women who, like Clo- 
tilda Raymond, wish to be regarded 
as reasonable beings. All she 
wanted was to be quite comfortable, 
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and to have her power acknow- 
ledged. 

“When is this paper of yours 
going to pay its own expenses?” 
she asked after a moment’s thought. 

“Mercy on us!” cried Frank ; 
“T don’t know. I really thought 
it would have begun to do so before 
now. There’s nothing else so 
clever running.” 

“ Because, if it’s not going to 
pay, you had better drop it at once, 
unless you have got somebody else 
to put money in. Have your” 

“ No,” said Frank, ruefully. 

“Then, in fact we have had all 
the money we can get out of it in 
that way, so far as you can see?” 

* Yes,” he answered; “TI can’t 
catch anybody else. I’ve done it 
too often before. One doesn’t often 
pick up a fellow like young Wansy 
who is out of the tracks, and 
knows nothing about it.” 

* And can’t you squeeze him any 
more ?” 

“ Not without a regular row, I’m 
afraid.” 

“The paper has a certain amount 
of success, hasn’t it?” asked Mrs. 
Vernon. 

“Oh, yes; if there was capital 
to go on with, it would be con- 
sidered a very good success. But 
poor devils like we are must make 
a thing run up directly or else 
drop it.” 

Mrs. Vernon considered a little. 
There was no other undertaking in 
the wind just now, and it seemed 
to savour of a prospective work- 
house to give up this enterprise. 

“IT believe,” she remarked pre- 
sently, “that you are too moral; 
your paper is too good. I love 
scandal, if it is amusing; I find 
other people are just the same. 
Why not give them what they 
want?” 

*T don’t object, I’m sure,” said 
Frank, “TI only want to make money 
out of the world, and if it likes 
scandal I am quite ready to supply 
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it. But scandal has to be paid for, 
you know, if it is to be good; and 
then there is always the risk of a 
libel case.” 

“That won’t hurt you,” said 


Mrs. Vernon. “ Arthur is the pro- © 


prietor ; old Wansy would have to 
pay the damages, and very likely 
the case would make the reputa- 
tion of the paper.” 

“IT wish you’d be my sub-editor, 
Madeleine,” remarked Frank ad- 
miringly. 

“No, thank you,” laughed Mrs. 
Vernon, “ honourable labour has no 
charms for me. I am quite satis- 
fied as your wife; but I prefer to 
have something to live on. So 
take my advice; turn scandal mon- 
ger, and make the ‘ Early News” 
pay.” 

“There may be something in 
your idea,” said Frank, “ because 
hitherto when scandal has come 
in, wit has gone out. The com- 
bination ought to succeed, un- 
doubtedly. But to do that I must 
get some money and keep Merton!” 

Just then there was a knock at 
the door ; the servant came in and 
said Mr. Wansy was there. 

“QO! show him to the drawing- 
room,” exclaimed Mrs. Vernon, “I 
can’t see him like this, can I, 
Frank ?”’ she said, with a look at 
her dressing gown. 

“T’m sure I don’t care,” said 
Frank indifferently. He had dis- 
covered that Arthur’s brain was 
not to be so turned by feminine 
charms as to make him much 
easier to deal with. 

“ No, I don’t think it would do 
with him,” decided Mrs. Vernon. 
“Show him upstairs,” she said to 
the servant, who had been waiting 
patiently. 

“T believe,” she said, when the 
door was shut, “that Arthur Wansy 
simply hates respectability and de- 
corum, and yet it has burnt so 
deeply into him that it is easier 
than one thinks to disgust him. 
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And we can’t do that yet, because 
it has just struck me that, if you 
play your cards well, you can make 
him borrow some money.” 

Frank reflected over this for a 
few moments, while Mrs. Vernon 
poured herself out another cup of 
coffee, and, sittmg down by the fire 
with a French novel, prepared to 
pass the rest of the morning in her 
usual fashion, with her pretty feet 
on the fender. 

Frank went upstairs. There was 
along and stormyinterview. Frank 
exerted all his abilities of persua- 
sion and argument, and when he 
chose these were great. He knew 
the art of mixing truth and untruth 
in the most deceptive manner. No- 
thing is more perplexing than, when 

. you believe a man is taking you in, 
to find him telling you the truth. 

It ended in Arthur’s agreeing to 
go with Frank to a certain great 
creature who carries on that splen- 
did business of money - lending, 
upon which the great Venetian 
grandees were not ashamed to 
build their magnificent fortunes, 
for the purpose of borrowing money 
upon his expectations. 

Frank sent a message to his wife 
to say Arthur would stay to lunch. 
She rose with a yawn of disgust, 
and went to “ fix her hair,” as the 
Americans say, and put on a dress. 
She came into the room again, all 
smiles and sweetness, for she knew 
very well that something agreeable 
had been arranged, or Arthur 
would not have been asked to stay, 
for Frank was not very strongly 
attached to him. 

Frank was a different being now. 
The day was old enough for him to 
like it; he had a fresh prospect 
in the future, and a brandy-and- 
soda in the present. He was happy, 
and, as a natural consequence with 
him, brilliant. The lunch was a gay 
repast, discussed with a sauce of 
bright sayings and laughter. No 
one would have supposed that of 
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these three handsome, cheerful 
people two were adventurers, living 
from hand to mouth, and that the 
third had just promised to do the 
most foolish thing which it lies in 
the power of a young man of for- 
tune to do. 


CuHaptTer IV. 


ARTHUR went home to dinner that 
evening in a not very charming 
frame of mind. He began to be 
very doubtful—once away from 
Frank’s sanguine atmosphere— 
whether it was well for him to be 
so far identified with the fortunes 
of this newspaper. He had heard 
the “scandal” proposition with a 
curious mingling of approval and 
misgiving. 

He liked the fun of the thing. 
The more audacious the paper be- 
came, the more his connection with 
it amused him. And he thought, 
by the light of Frank’s arguments, 
that it opened a much greater 
chance of making his money back. 
But if that money was not made 
back —if the paper persisted in 
going to the bad—he would have 
no chance now of help from his 
father. A thing must either be 
eminently respectable, or else of 
considerable commercial value, for 
that gentleman to recognise it. It 
would take a courageous person to 
make an appeal to him on behalf 
of an undertaking which could 
boast neither of these advantages. 
Arthur was, to put it mildly, not 
remarkable for courage; and he 
had so intense a horror of “ rows,” 
“ scenes,” or disturbances of any 
sort, that it was a subject of con- 
sideration to him what he should 
do if there were a disastrous result 
to this newspaper affair, and it came 
to his father’s knowledge. He could 
picture, dimly, the fearful state of 
things there would be in that house ; 
how Mr. Wansy would indulge in 
one of his intolerable passions; 
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how Mrs. Wansy would be too 
terrified, perhaps, to speak, but 
would reveal her feelings by an 
awful countenance. And then, 
when Mr. Wansy had got well over 
it, she would take it up and carry 
on the tide of complaint and anger 
in her own querulous fashion. 
Arthur himself would be looked 
upon as a kind of doomed, excom- 
municated sinner, sent to Coventry 
straight. He knew what it was like 
from the memory of the way in 
which certain errors of his early 
youth were visited. Moreover, he 
knew both father and mother so 
thoroughly well. They were so 
shallow, so inexperienced in any 
but their own little world, that it 
was perfectly easy to calculate their 
unreasonableness beforehand. 

“T couldn’t stand it,” said 
Arthur to himself, when he 
thought about this, as he did some- 
times. ‘I should cut and run; it 
would be impossible to stay out a 
row like that.” 

This, indeed, was a resolution 
which he had come to when quite 
a small boy, in the event of his 
getting into any great disgrace at 
home. He had never been able to 
face his father’s temper. He only 
recurred to an old idea when he 
recollected, with a sense of. relief, 
that this possibility was open. 

A home like Arthur’s puts a sad- 
ness too early into some young 
lives. In Arthur’s nature it had 
simply implanted a great disbelief 
in human beings, and a conviction 
that oneself is the only person to 
trust to, and emphatically the right 
person to take care of. 

It is like casting a naked infant 
upon the rugged ground, there to 
live, when fathers and mothers 
bring young souls into the world 
and give them no love to feed 
upon, no friendship to find help in. 
The cold and bitterness of such an 
experience is sometimes enough to 
kill all the sweetness out of a 
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child’s disposition. Arthur had 
not suffered as he must have done 
if he had possessed the sensitive 
artistic nature; but the atmosphere 
had developed certain qualities in 
him which might not otherwise 
have been so prominent. He had 
inherited his mother’s disposition ; 
he was inclined rather to grumble 
than to be passionate. Mr. Wansy’s 
quick irascibility had developed a 
tendency to suppression and deceit 
in his wife. He really scared her, 
and she had not the moral courage 
to face him. She preferred deceiv- 
ing or evading him, and then, when 
his temper was over, having her 
turn by worrying and grumbling. 
Arthur, from being born in wealth, 
and accustomed to a different and 
easier sort of life from hers, had 
acquired a taste for amusement, 
which changed his disposition from 
the morosely selfish one he had in- 
herited from her into one equally 
selfish, but more agreeable. Both 
were indifferent to any one’s com- 
fort or convenience but their 
own; but while Arthur detested to 
see sullen faces about him, she was 
not rebellious against this form of 
misery, for she had been accus- 
tomed to it more or less all her 
life. 

People who live in a society 
which understands agreeable inter- 
course, and the thousand charming 
refinements which sweeten life, can 
simply form no idea of the gloom, 
ill-humour, and dulness in which 
some provincial middle - class 
families are contented to live. 

It is only just to remember that 
Mrs. Wansy had never heard of 
the idea that life should be made 
pleasant. She supposed she did 
every conceivable thing for her 
boy. The dinners were good, the 
house was perfectly ordered. What 
more could be wanted ? 

She had been brought up on a 
strict, coarse principle _ herself; 
held in subjection on the theory 
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that all children are always 
naughty. Her only doubt about 
Arthur was that he had too much 
liberty. But she dared not inter- 
fere ; if he had been a girl he would 
have been condemned to drawing- 
room imprisonment, and intermin- 
able crewel work. 

No emotion or passion, with the 
sole exception of anger, was recog- 
nised in the Wansys’ house. Mrs. 
Wansy had, several times since the 
engagement, made very severe re- 
marks about the liberties allowed 
to Merry. She had no idea that 
the presence of love made all the 
difference ; that liberty cannot de- 
generate into license where there 
is love. 

It is not difficult to imagine that 
Arthur would not be likely to carry 
any distress of debt or disgrace 
into the bosom of his family. 

He had gone through the world 
as yet quite friendless ; now he had 
a friend, and more than a friend in 
Merry. But confidence in her, or 
reliance upon her in any way, would 
never have occurred to him, simply 
because to him a woman was of no 
account. A woman should be agree- 
able, pretty, amusing. He was 
nuinly vexed because he did not 
find Merry quite so gay, when 
alone with him, as she had been 
before their engagement. 

Merry was being discussed this 
evening at dinner. That is to say, 
Mrs. Wansy was talking about her, 
and not very pleasantly. But 
Arthur scarcely listened; partly 
because he was in the habit of not 
listening when his mother talked, 
and partly because his mind was 
more intent upon what he had 
been doing in the day than with 
Merry. But something struck his 
attention at last. 

“The girl is not looking well,” 
said his mother, “she is paler than 
she was; and,” she added coarsely, 
‘she won’t be half so pretty when 
she’s pale. Take my word for it, 
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Arthur, she’s one of the sort that 
will fade when she’s married.” 

The remark struck Arthur for- 
cibly, for it so well agreed with 
what he had been vaguely thinking 
of late. A girlas intense as Merry, 
if she lost her rosy cheeks and 
bright ways, would develope into a 
woman who would positively bore 
him. He could never stand living 
with one of that type. 

“T suppose you know,” went on 
Mrs. Wansy, pleased because she 
saw she had suggested an unplea- 
sant possibility to Arthur, “that 
Mr. Stretton has been writing 
verses to Merril, and that they are 
published in some magazine? I 
saw the book lying open in the 
drawing-room when I was calling 
there. Oh! they didn’t tell you? 
I dare say not. People don’t gene- 
rally talk of such goings on to just 
the people they concern. I don’t 
call it proper, I can tell you. Mr. 
Stretton is a poet, as they call it, 
and poets don’t seem to have any 
notion of what’s proper; but Merril 
ought to be better looked after.” 

“T don’t suppose there’s any 
harm in it, mother,” said Arthur 
indifferently ; he found he was ex- 
pected to say something. 

“©, of course not! especially as 
Mr. Stretton is going to be mar- 
ried. My ideas are old-fashioned, 
I daresay, but I should have pre- 
ferred him to keep his attentions 
for his own young lady. She don’t 
care, of course; they call her a 
poet, too. It seems to me a very 
strange thing for a young lady to 
be.” 

“ Tt’s to be hoped they’ll have a 
dozen children,” remarked Mr. 
Wansy, “and then they will have 
something better to do than writing 
poetry and such nonsense.” 

“JT rather fancy,’ remarked 
Arthur, with some amusement, 
“that Mr. Stretton makes money 
out of his poetry, and that the 
dozen children wouldn’t fare very 
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well if the poetry were given 

“He'll have to turn to some 
decent business, I expect, when 
he’s a married man. I suppose 
Miss Raymond has her own money, 
else her father would never let her 
marry a verse-monger.” 

“QO,” said Arthur, “ Mr. Stretton 
is thought a great deal of.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Wansy, with 
the curious sort of spite which such 
women feel against people of a 
different order, “I would rather 
such a man should be going to 
marry my daughter than have him 
write verses to her when he is en- 
gaged to some one else. Men they 
call poets are always improper; I 
wouldn’t have such a man in my 
house.” 

“And it’s pretty certain he 
wouldn’t come, mother,” remarked 
Arthur, which will serve as a 
specimen of the dinner-table con- 
versation at this house. 

Arthur went into the Hamertons’ 
in the evening and saw the verses. 
They were a few slight stanzas 
addressed to “‘‘ Merry,’ our lady of 
mirth,” and written in the old 
ballad style, which has become a 
sort of fashion. They could not 
possibly be taken exception to, 
because there was nothing in them, 
beyond a pretty, vague sentiment, 
yet Merry blushed vividly as she 
gave him the magazine. 

What did this mean? Arthur 
wondered much. Surely Stretton 
had not been making love to her, 
under Clotilda’s very eyes and 
almost on the eve of their wedding- 
day. One passion very strongly 
developed in Arthur’s nature was 
jealousy. It is a curious and in- 
teresting fact that persons who 
don’t understand love are yet so 
exclusive in their ideas of pos- 
session (that is to say, when the 
possessive concerns themselves). 

Vanity is an element in the keen 
jealousy harboured by some people 
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which is very often overlooked. It 
is not always devotion to the 
object of their jealousy, which 
makes husbands or wives jealous, 
the passion more _ frequently 
finds its real root in morti- 
fied vanity. It sheds an extra- 
ordinary light upon the doings of 
the world when we recollect that 
most people consider themselves 
eminently fascinating, and that 
their actions, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, are generally prompted by 
some selfish instinct. 

Arthur believed himself to have 
such hold upon Merry’s little heart 
that he might safely, if he chose, 
play at ball with it. It rather 
disgusted him to find that another 
man could make her blush. 

Merry’s blush had arisen from a 
cause which it would have puzzled 
people cleverer than Arthur, to 
discover. She blushed for Mr. 
Stretton, not for herself. 

“Have you been flirting with 
this man?” asked Arthur, with 
genuine severity. 

“T!—”, exclaimed Merry in deep 
amazement, “ flirting with him!” 

Arthur quite misunderstood her. 
He read her manner as if it were 
that of a common coquette. 

*You cannot deny it! you are 
just like the rest of them,” he said. 
“ Business takes me away from 
you for 4 day or two, and you must 
have some one to supply my place.” 

Merry looked at him with fear 
and alarm. Mrs. Vernon would 
have regarded this ready jealousy 
as a compliment to her charms. 
Merry’s prineipal feeling was one 
whicb Arthur had given her before 
—a sensation as of an ice-cold 
touch laid upon her warm, vibrat- 
ing heart, and almost checking its 
pulsation. The pure transparency 
of her love was met by the cool 
incredulousuess of a heartless man 
of the world. But though .she 
trembled under the sting of his 
words and still more of his manner, 
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her new womanliness arose within 
her and lent her a dignity which 
had already startled Richard and 
now surprised Arthur. 

“T have flirted with no one,” 
she said very quietly; “I knew 
nothing of those verses till I saw 
them in the magazine. I think it 
would have been better taste if 
Mr. Stretton had asked permission 
before using my name.” 

If Mr. Stretton had not been just 
about to marry Clotilda, she might 
perhaps have hinted that his ad- 
miration of herself had sometimes 
been a trifle too marked to be plea- 
sant; but on this point she held 
her own counsel, under the exist- 
ing circumstances, so that her bril- 
liant blush remained unexplained. 
Only Arthur was convinced by her 
quiet self-possession that there was 
nothing for him to do but apologise 
for having been disagreeable, which 
he did, with the graceful manner 
that he always could command ; 
and he soon banished the stately 
woman who sometimes now ap- 
peared in Merry, and called back 
the glowing light-hearted girl— 
the girl he liked. 

She had so absolutely given her 
love to him that he could com- 
mand her mood, and by a few 
gentle words make her forget even 
his own harsh speech. She was 
only too glad to be once more under 
that smile which made the joy of 
her life. She could endure more 
from him than anyone else, al- 
though it wounded her far more 
deeply, simply because he had the 
magic power of healing over the 
wound by a touch. 


CuaprTer V. 


Marcu died away that year in 
dreamlike days of delicious softness ; 
it seemed rather as if May had come 
before its time. There were crowds 
of spring flowers ready for Clotilda’s 
wedding-day. Regent-street was 
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positively made a place of sweet- 
ness by the sudden invasion of 
flower-girls carrying their fragrant 
loads of violets, daffodils, and white 
hyacinths. 

Clotilda had submitted herself 
to the milliners’ in most things ; 
but as to her wedding dress she 
was inexorable. If on this one day 
she might not dress as pleased her, 
what was the good of being an 
esthetic ? Everybody who knew 
her knew that she possessed dia- 
monds and pearls; that she could 
dress in rich white silk whenever 
she chose. On her wedding day 
she meant to please her own taste, 
and, she hoped, Paul’s also. 

Her dress was made out of a 
piece of Indian muslin, a fabric 
fine enough to satisfy the mind; 
fine enough to make those innu- 
merable delicate folds which are fit 
for the sculptor. Her veil was held 
by clusters of white flowers—white 
lilac, orange blossom, lilies of 
the valley, blossoms of white 
hyacinth, were her only ornaments. 
Merry fastened them on when Clo- 
tilda was dressed, using all her 
instinctive and acquired sense of 
beauty in the charming work. Her 
face flushed with pleasure when at 
last she surveyed her friend, who 
seemed like a pale dream lady, 
bringing with her the intense fra- 
grance of a land of flowers. Clo- 
tilda had fallen into real reverie, 
while she stood patiently to be 
adorned ; her head had fallen with 
its peculiar droop a little to one 
side, her hands were clasped in 
front of her. She looked a Madonna 
rather than a bride. 

Indeed, it was more to her as a 
dream—a poem of life—this won- 
derful warm spring day, and its 
wealth of flowers, than any prac- 
tical experience. It was all beau- 
ful from the time she had wakened 
to see the sun streaming through 
her window until she entered the 
church, and was enraptured by the 
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glory of flowers which covered the 
altar. 

“Now I understand,” she whis- 
pered to Merry, “ how beautiful the 
world can be.” 

It was her first peep into perfect 
happiness. And it was doomed to 
be a very brief one. 

“You are lovely!” said Mr. 
Stretton, enthusiastically, as he led 
her away from the altar, “ you are 
fit for a poet’s dream. But why 
did you wear no jewels?” 

* Jewels?” said Clotilda, “would 
you have liked it ?” 

She was so genuine in her poetic 
sense, that she was unable to 
imagine that he might really prefer 
the glitter of diamonds to the still 
radiance of living flowers. 

In the after years she learned 
the lesson that to charm some 
persons glitter is necessary; she 
had to bring out the jewels of her 
mind as well as those of her dress, 
while the tender flowers were 
thrown aside to die. 

But to-day she was too entirely 
lost in her own deep dream of 
fragrant beauty to be easily dis- 
turbed. This one bright morning 
of which she was the pale heroine, 
was all her own; she often looked 
back to it as a strangely glad and 
golden hour. How was it her eyes 
were closed? What made her so 
blindly suppose that all was well, 
and that life’s blossoms were ready 
to spring out at her feet as she 
stepped on? The blindness which 
falls upon us at certain periods of 
our lives is mysterious, terrible. 

The wedding was exquisite 
throughout, the breakfast perfect, 
the guests brilliant. Mr. Stretton 
was entirely satisfied. The whole 
affair was so delicate a success that 
it fully pleased hishumour. When 
he put Clotilda into the carriage in 
her travelling dress, he thought he 
had never seen her so pale and so 
perfect. To him that unchanging 
pallor was only part of a dainty 
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pictorial effect. He never thought 
of it as a sign of a delicacy which 
is becoming curiously general 
among the refined women of the 
present day. 

Merry standing at the window, 
watched the carriage drive away. 
After it had gone she did not move, 
but stood looking blankly at the 
street from which it had vanished. 
Mr. Hamerton came behind her. 
“What is my little girl thinking 
of ?” he asked, looking down at 
the little head crowned with its 
dark rippling hair. 

“T don’t know,” she answered 
first; and then, looking up in his 
face, said,‘ Yes, I do! O, papa, 
how I do wish things wouldn’t 
change. Its very silly, I daresay, 
but I should like to have been 
a little girl a_ great deal 
longer!” 

“Why you are only a little girl 
still,” said her father, intending to 
tease her. But she answered quite 
gravely— 

“T know I am—to you. 
feel older, papa, now Clotilda is 
gone. It seems to have finished 
an act in my life, as it were.” 

“JT daresay it has,’ said her 
father, gravely now, “for you have 
been girls together, and she is only 
a little before you in taking up 
the lifeof a woman. But there is 
nothing sad, child, in one act being 
played out! Sometimes the second 
act is the best in the piece, and 
whatever it may be, we can make it 
better by the way we act our parts. 
All of which moralising only means 
that though this small Merry is a 
baby no longer, she may yet be a 
very jolly little woman.” 

“And you'll not change, papa, 
or go away, that’s one comfort,” 
said Merry, nestling her small warm 
hand into his. 

“ But you will, you little witch !” 
exclaimed Mr. Hamerton. He could 
not quite forgive her for loving 
Arthur Wansy, though he tried his 
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best to 
subject. 

“O, papa—not yet, not yet for a 
long time!” cried Merry. 

“Humph,” was all Mr. Hamerton 
said; he had no great belief in the 
real ‘indisposition of young women 
to run away from their fathers, 
however fond they might be of 
them. But he would not say this 
to Merry as he might have done to 
some girls; he knew that with all 
her brightness she was capable of 
being very easily wounded by such 
a suggestion. Love was with her 
a religion as well as a rapture, and 
any fickleness to an old love was a 
sin, the mere idea of which gave 
her a sense of desolation. And 
yet old loves have to be deserted— 
or rather left, when well lived out. 
But there is one solace amid many 
sadnesses that the love between 
father and daughter is one which 
rather gains in “strength with the 
passage of life. It need never die, 
if it is a kinship of soul as well as 
of body; and with some, as with 
Merry and her father, the relation- 
ship is too deep and tender to 
exhaust itself in our brief span of 
years. It hasa beauty and strength 
which raises it out of the simple 
circle of domestic affections, and 
ranks it among the loves which are 
eternal. 

Colonel Raymond gave a grand 
party that evening; but the 
Hamertons did not stay for it, 
because Merry had said she would 
rather not. She cared nothing 
now for a party if Arthur was not 
there; she was much too deeply in 
love not to think the room empty 
without him. And she did not feel 
as if it were the time to smile and 
dance and be amused, when her 
girl-friend had just gone away 
into the world. “Don’t give a 
party when I am married, mama !” 
she said as they drove home. “It 
doesn’t seem to be appropriate. 
I’m sure Colonel Raymond would 
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like to shut himself up in his study 
and smoke—and perhaps cry a 
little, for I believe he is capable of 
it, in private—instead of talking 
to all these people to-night. I 
should like to have no cake, or 
breakfast, or strange people, but 
just be quiet and jolly all by 
ourselves.” 

“Oh, would you!” said Mrs. 
Hamerton, laughing at Merry’s 
picture of an ideal wedding. 
“No; we can’t have our one child 
married in that fashion.” 

She said no more, but secretly 
wondered that Arthur had let that 
great question of the “day” lie 
dormant so long. There was 
nothing to delay it, save Merry’s 
youth; and Mrs. MHamerton 
was rather surprised that Arthur 
said nothing about it. But she 
was very grateful for the reprieve. 
She dreaded that subject, as she 
might look forward with horror to 
an expected sentence of cruel 
punishment, and pray for delay. 
It was enough to tear her heart 
when the time came for her to lose 
her one child—she knew that, in 
any case. Oh, how empty the 
house would seem, for years after 
she had gone! The picture was 
always an unbearable one to Mrs. 
Hamerton. She had never faced 
any real trouble yet, in her fair 
smooth life. This was the first 
actual pang of pain which had 
ever visited her. And how much 
worse it was made by the fact that 
it was Arthur Wansy who was to 
carry her child away from her, she 
alone could tell. It was, to her, 
like surrendering a frail infant 
into cold, ungentle hands. She 
had no confidence in Arthur’s 
kindness, no reliance upon his 
seeming candour. It was of no 
use, she could not alter herself 
with regard to him, or persuade 
herself to have faith in him. And 
this made the future seem very 
hard, because she knew that every 
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effort which Merry would make to 
adapt herself to her husband would 
inevitably separate her from her 
parents. His very character would 
necessarily make a barrier, he was 
of so different a type. Thus, she 
expected when she lost Merry to 
lose her indeed. For she knew 
the girl’s steadfastness so well, 
that she anticipated no weakness, 
or rushing back to motherly arms ; 
having chosen to unite her life 
with Arthur’s she would do it as 
thoroughly as her nature would let 
her. 

All this Mrs. Hamerton had 
thought over, without being able 
to see any very silver lining to this 
gloomy cloud which threatened 
her, and it gave her sharp twinges 
of mental pain when Merry talked 
lightly like this of her coming 
marriage. 

To Merry it was simply a thing 
not realised—not seriously thought 
of yet, that actual marriage! 
But she was very glad to see Arthur 
standing on the steps when they 
drove to the door. He came and 
lifted her out of the carriage, with 
a low word of admiration; and, 
indeed, she looked delicious, for she 
wore her bridesmaid’s dress, which 
was a milliner’s triumph, and the 
sudden sight of him called a trans- 
forming glow into her face. She 
was in a witch-like mood, too, with 
more gaiety and brightness than 
she had worn of late. Arthur him- 
self would have been the last 
person to guess that this arose— 
though almost unconsciously—from 
the fact that she was now more 
likely to have his society, when he 
chose to give it to her, all to herself, 
free and undisturbed. Thus, partly 
because they sometimes interrupted 
certain ‘happy moments, when 
Arthur was agreeable, and by 
choosing to make love to her made 
absolute bliss for Merry — but 
principally because she was dimly 
aware that they disliked and 
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despised him — she was actually 
glad to lose sight of two of her 
dearest friends, Richard and Clo- 
tilda. 

Upon this evening opened a phase 
of Merry’s history, which had a 
character all of its own. In after 
years it seemed like a sharp piece 
cut out into relief in her life. It was 
a period of wonderful happiness to 
her; it seemed even at the time 
(and happiness must be intense 
indeed for us to realise it at the 
time) to be like the glory of a 
summer day. 

And yet this phase had an inner 
history—a history of which Merry 
was at the time ignorant—which 
was so extraordinary that after- 
wards it made her sick and dizzy 
to look back upon it. 

No precipice is so appalling as 
that revelation which suddenly 
enables us to gaze into the deep 
and awful abyss of a selfish human 
heart. 

It is as though hell opened at 
our feet. The soul turns faint at 
the sight. 

But, as yet, Merry’s soul was 
strong with the essential strength 
of youth. This strength comes 
from belief in every one, joy in 
everything. No dark plac e of the 
earth had yet been shown to her. 
She still saw a world all glorified 
with the magically rose-coloured 
sky of her happy girlhood. 

Strange splendour of youth! 
Like the dew-diamonds of the 
morning it sparkles and dies in a 
moment of sunshine. 


Cuapter VI. 
To Merry nothing could be more 
charming than her life just now; 
alone once more with her father 
and mother, yet with Arthur con- 
stantly inthe house. They made 
what was to her an absolutely 
perfect little party, to dine, or to go 
out together, or to pass pleasant 
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evenings over the fire. Richard’s 
presence had been, unconsciously, 
a strain upon her nerves, and it had 
a little chilled her joyousness., 
Now there was nothing to chill or 
check it—for she congratulated her- 
self every day upon how well 
Arthur got on with her father and 
mother, and how they really 
appeared to like him better than 
ever. In her innocence of youth 
she quite forgot that Mr. and Mrs 
Hamerton were too absolutely well- 
bred and considerate not to do all 
they might to make these children 
happy and at ease. If the inevit- 
able had to be faced, it should be 
faced with cheerfulness and grace. 
This was only a part of their 
principle of covering life with rose- 
colour; thus they had smoothed 
every trifling trouble in Merry’s 
childhood, and now they smoothed 
away the first real difficulty in the 
home-life, and made it seem, by 
their perfect breeding, positively 
not to exist. 

“T sometimes wonder, Bertha,” 
said Mr. Hamerton, one day after 
about a week of this quiet happi- 
ness had passed by, “whether we 
are quite wise in making every- 
thing so easy for the child. She 
will be doub ly startled when she 
goes out into the world to find 
that hard and bitter experiences 
are possible. Ought we to appeai 
as if Arthur never jarred upon 
us? She must find it out after 
she is married.” 

“T hope not, so far as I am 
concerned. I only treat him as I 
should treat any gentleman if 
circumstances had brought him 
into our circle. And I shall do 
my best to be at least polite to 
him, even after he is married; 
but oh, Gerald!” she said, sud- 
denly changing her quiet tone to 
one of passion, “I still pray every 
night that something may prevent 
his taking our girl!’ 

“Bertha! Bertha! 


is not 


that 
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right,” said Mr. Hamerton, roused 
into sudden feeling by her inten- 
sity ; “remember, Arthur has her 
love; if your prayer is answered, 
it might break her heart.” 

“You are right, Gerald, as you 
always are. I will try to give up 
my desire; but oh, it is hard, and 
my foolish prayers have arisen out 
of the difficulty I have in believing 
that she really loves him !” 

“T am compelled to think,” said 
Mr. Hamerton, “ that her passion, 
which is evidently real and deep, 
arises from the generosity of her 
own nature, not from his loveable- 
ness. If we had been more 
courageous—had sent her to school 
—had let her be hardened and 
made like other girls, this might 
never have happened!” 

“We did best, I believe,” said 
Bertha. ‘We wanted our child 
to be pure and sweet, untouched 
by, and unaware of, the folly and 
vice of the world !” 

** And now she is plucked by the 
first rough hand that comes by, 
simply because she cannot imagine 
its roughness. She thinks the 
world, and the men in it, as inno- 
cent and gentle as herself. Have 
we done well to let her be so 
happy ?” 

“T think so,” said Bertha, with 
some spirit. ‘“ Her character has 
grown beautifully, and though 
suffering might cut her down— 
kill her, indeed, she is so tender— 
I feel sure it cannot now deform 
her. For myself I would choose a 
perfect statue made of material 
too frail to last, rather than a 
coarse and inferior shape cut in 
adamant !” 

“Poor little girl,’ said Mr. 
Hamerton. “I would not change 
her, either; but I dread the ordeal 
of ordinary married life which lies 
in her future. Well, there they 
are, back from their walk ; and an 
uncommonly handsome and cheer- 
ful couple they look. Arthur is 
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very attentive to the child, I must 
confess.” 

“Who could help it?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Hamerton, a little 
indignantly. “She is such a 
charming, bright companion that 
it is enough to make a man happy 
only to be with her. And the 
only hope I have for her future 
lies in the strength of her charm. 
I cannot imagine even Arthur can 
weary of her.” 

“You don’t know him,” began 
Mr. Hamerton; and he then changed 
the subject abruptly. He did not 
want his wife’s forebodings made 
more melancholy ; but he himself 
had no confidence in Arthur’s 
constancy. He thought, from his 
experience and knowledge of cha- 
racter, that he was just the man to 
marry a girl and neglect her when 
she was no longer a novelty to 
him. 

Merry was so happy just now 
that she was gay enough to delight 
even Arthur. She had discovered, 
with the quick subtlety of a 
thoroughly feminine nature, that 
gaiety pleased him best; and, as 
she felt, just now, perfectly happy, 
she let the exuberance of her 
spirits well up unchecked. The 
very deepening of her character, 
and the added seriousness which 
her new experience of love had 
given her, enabled her to do this ; 
for having once discovered that 
her intenser moments rather an- 
noyed Arthur than gratified him, 
the passionate desire to please him 
with which her vivid love inspired 
her, gave her the instinct of 
keeping these moments out of 
sight. While she was the charm- 
ing, bird-like child who had 
always been so gay and easy a 
companion, she could kee p him at 
her side. In reality he far pre- 
ferred being with her than with 
most of his other acquaintances ; 
she made the atmosphere light by 
her own lightness; she never ex- 
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pected brilliance from him. Like 
a true woman she instinctively 
considered herself as the one to 
give. No call was made upon 
him, in her society, and yet his 
spirits were raised as if the air 
were filled with some intoxicating 
ether. What wonder, then, that 
he fancied himself never so fond 
of her as he was just now, when 
amusement had become a more 
absolute necessity to him than it 
had been in all his life before; 
and he had always needed amuse- 


ment. He had simply regarded it 
as a necessity of his being—as 


positive a requirement as a good 
dinner. And he had found Merry a 
more perfect and constant creator 
of that gay atmosphere which 
knows not the name of boredom 
than anyone else he had met. 
Only—if she grew serious he was 
bored on the instant, and left her 

without hesitation, just as he 
would go out of a theatre if he 
found a brisk play relapse into 
dulness, or throw down a novel 
which showed signs of moralising. 
Trust a woman, be she ever so 
young, to note signs of this sort; 

Merry learned without difficulty 
what pleased him. And fortunately 
for her she was still so far from 
the disillusionment which falls 
upon all at some time or other— 
still so radiant and joyous—that it 
was no effort to her to give him 
that side of herself, and that alone. 
And by this she secured a period 
of unshadowed bliss; for no day 
passed now without his presence 
in the house. 

But when he was gone the tide 
of feeling would sometimes grow 
too powerful for her, and a strange 
dew of joy would suddenly tremble 
upon her dark eyelashes, and quick 
sobs of emotion, almost unintelli- 
gible to herself, would shake her 
frame. Then she would fly to her 
room, for she was learning, with 
wonderful readiness, a lesson which 
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ittakes some people a whole lifetime 
to discover, that the deep emotions 
of the spirit must be experienced 
in solitude. When a real tide of 
feeling sweeps over the soul, a man 
may be standing amid a crowd of 


friends, but not one can share his 
sensations. In moments of real 
life of the soul which is 





detached from the details of every- 
day experiences, and which we call 
emotion—we are raised up into a 
solitude which none can touch or 
disturb. It is wiser to keep these 
moments out of sight and un- 
spoken of, for it is impossible to 
make them fully understood even 
by the most sympathetic. The 
more sensitive and vivid the nature 
the more rapidly is this truth 
apprehended; and now that the 
woman was developing within her, 
Merry instinctively flew to soli- 
tude as her best retreat. Not 
even to her mother could she go, 
until the intensity of her emotion 
had died away, and she had shut 
up the sple ndour of her happiness 
in her secret soul. She would 
have exhibited something of it to 
Arthur, but he had once repelled 
her, and had closed that door for 
ever. Her keen apprehension 
quickly showed her that she must 
depend upon her own strength— 
must, indeed, liye alone. 

But she was so happy that this 
was very little hardship ! 

Fortunately her mother’s sym- 
pathy was of far quicker sightthan 
she let Merry suspect. She could 
at least guess something of her 
child’s experiences at this time; 
and when, after an evening of 
light laughter with Arthur, she 
would creep to her mother’s side 
and sit silent- for long periods, 
Bertha let the silence and the 
almost sadness go by unremarked. 

She was not so rash as to touch 


the rich rose when it was just 


opening its petals and discovering 
its own deep heart! 
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She would not murder by words 
emotions which are too fine and 
delicate, as well as too strong, to 
be put into language. 

Merry, her child, was in love; she 
knew it, and stood aside. She was 
only her mother now!—but she 
showed the power of her motherly 
love, when she could sit silently by, 
and let Merry come to her for 
that deep comfort and companion- 
ship which is beyond speech. 

Arthur at this time was also 
enjoying life with a sudden keen- 
ness and a fresh excitement. 

He had always been eminently 
Scotch in his habits hitherto ; living 
luxuriously, taking his ease, but 
never being sufficie mtly extravagant 
to exceed his allowance or bring 
any trouble upon himself. Having 
enough to gratify any ordinary 
desire, he had regarded debt simply 
as a nuisance to be avoided. 

But now that he had found his 
way to that fascinating creature, 
the money-lender, it appeared so 
easy that it was readily taken 
again. Having once tasted of his 
“expectations,” that liberty of 
riches which has such a delightful 
vagueness about it, he found it 
too great a temptation not to taste 
again. 

He had lived in town for some 
years as a rich young man; he 
thought it would be agreeable to 
live in town fora while as if he 
were a prince. 

The thing was easily done. Mr. 
Wansy’s solid wealth was well 
known and valued in the city. And 
it seemed to Arthur that he might 
have his fling for a year and yet 
not fetter himself to any appreci- 
able degree in the future. 

He was influenced in taking 
this course by considerations which 
were oddly characteristic. First, 
he had that contempt for old 


age which is peculiar to mate- 
rialists. He regarded the hey-day 


of youth in which he now revelled 
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as a thing to be respected and made 
the very most of while it was still 
in his possession. Now that he 
was young, handsome, and was as 
yet free from any of the ills which 
flesh is heir to, why should he not 
be a prince among the women who 
courted him and the “best of 
fellows” among his _ friends? 
According to his creed, he was 
right to make hay while the sun 
shone, and enjoy every moment of 
enjoyable time. 

And, then, he had so much con- 
fidence in his own abilities that, 
even if he did overstep the mark 
and hamper his future by extrava- 
gance, he considered he was quite 
capable of retrieving his fortunes. 
This entire self-confidence took 
away all fear or timidity; but he 
had not the slightest intention of 
going so far as this. He meant to 
both eat his cake and have it; and 
people who keep such a very clear 
outlook for the well-being of num- 
ber one, as did Arthur Wansy, 
generally succeed in this kind of 
arrangement to perfection. 

He entered upon a variety of 
fresh amusements, which are open 
to everyone who has plenty of 
money, and are made the more 
delichtful to the owner of the 
money if he also have good looks 
and good spirits. 

It was only the surplus of his 
time that he spent with Merry ; he 
went to her when he needed the 
peculiar atmosphere which she 
lived in. He went into her society 
as the man who has grown fevered 
with champagne over night will 
drink with delight in the morning 
a draught of spring water. 

But there was a peculiar feature 
now very prominently coming to 
the front m Arthur’s disposition, 
and which tinged the colour of his 
whole history. He regarded his 
own future with some care, but he 
never gave an instant’s thought to 
that of any other person. The idea 






would have been one he could not 
have entertained had it been sug- 
gested to him. He would have 
changed the subject from simple in- 
difference and « lisregard. He lived 
for the immediate pleasure of the 
moment, and all a cared about 
with regard to other people was 
that they should be sufficiently 
happy to be amusing, and nice to 
look at, while in his society. Their 
future or their past had no concern 
or interest for him; only while 
they crossed his path had they any 
relation to him; the moment he 
had said good- bye to his most 
intimate friend, he thought of him 
no more. If that friend had left 
him to go to prison, he would have 
put the recollection out of mind, 
as being disagreeable, and there- 
fore best laid aside ; and very soon 
it would have entirely vanished. 
If this suppositious friend calcu- 
lated on the apparently amiable 
Arthur’s help, he would find him- 
self very strangely mistaken. 
Though he had pledged himself 
to a life-long bond with Merry, he 
never thought of her except as a 
most agreeable companion for a 
disengaged hour, and one whom 
he had secured to himself by 
an admirable arrangement. She 
would be anice girl to marry, if 
she kept her spirits and colour, 
and if, as he supposed, marry he 
must, eventually. But he scarcely 
took this future time into con- 
sideration at all; what he thought 
about Merry simply was, that being 
engaged to him she made it her 
business to be charming whenever 
he wanted her to be; and that 
this most delightful house of the 
Hamertons was his rightful lounge 
when at home. Having plunged 
into a new career of perpetual 
novelty and amusement, he was 
hardly ever in his own home; he 
dined out incessantly, and any odd 
hours after breakfast, or at any 
time that he found himself un- 
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occupied, he bestowed upon Merry. 
And the delightful part of this 
was that she always welcomed him 
with a vivid blush, and a smile, 
the pure sweetness of which he 
partly perceived ; and that her father 
and mother always appeared glad 
to see him. 

Altogether these lovers were 
wonderfully content just now; but 
in what a different fashion ! 

Arthur had bought his horse 
now; and that animal was the 
pride of Mr. Wansy’s heart. He 
had no taste for horses himself; 
personally he was a little afraid of 
them. He had noteven a sufficiently 
developed eye for beauty to admire 
the lovely form and graceful action 
of this really fine creature. But 
Wilson, the coachman, who was an 
absolute authority with his master, 
had expressed unqualified admira- 
tion of the horse, and this had 
satisfied Mr. Wansy as to its value. 
He knew it had cost a great deal, 
and he knew it was a very effective 
thing to have the fine, restless, 
fiery-eyed animal walking up and 
down in front of the gate when 
Arthur was going out. It was a 
pleasure now to see Arthur start ; 
Mr. Wansy liked to come to the 
window and watch him mount his 
horse and ride away, looking so 
handsome and well-grown a young 
man. It was all very charming to 
the father, who preferred safety on 
his own two legs to the borrowed 
assistance of any four, however 
excellent, to see Arthur so easily, 
and indeed elegantly, do what he 
could not. It was very typical of 
their relations to one another. Mr. 
Wansy gave his boy the means to 
go where he listed; and he made 
no inquiry as to where or how far 
he rode. 

One fine afternoon, when spring 
almost tasted of summer, Mr. 
Wansy was driving home in a 
hansom, and in Piccadilly the 
crowd of carriages was so great 
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that the street was blocked. Mr. 
Wansy’s cab had to wait patiently, 
and take its time in emerging from 
the crush. The situation was not 
particularly disagreeable, as our 
friend was not going to business, 
but only from it, and he was plea- 
santly bathed in sunshine, which 
is appreciable even by the dulled 
sensibilities of a man whose 
acquaintance with fresh air is prin- 
cipally obtained in the city streets. 
The carriages, too, were amusing 
to look at ; there were pretty faces 
here and there, and wonderful 
costumes. But the people soon 
ceased to interest him; he had 
never learned to regard human 
beings as of any importance apart 
frommoney. Human faces—human 
characters—these things had no 
meaning to him. His mind soon 
relapsed into its natural channel. 
There are some men to whom the 
city seems as natural as were cos- 
metics and Rimmel’s scents to Mrs. 
Vernon. Account-days make their 
dates, fluctuations fill their minds, 
they know of no romance more 
exciting than the changes in the 
price of stocks. 

Mr. Wansy was buried in a 
reverie of this sort when his atten- 
tion was caught by an object close 
beneath his eyes. That object was 
really interesting to him, and he 
roused quite suddenly to look upon 
it. It was the figure of his boy 
Arthur. 

Arthur looked extremely hand- 
some. He was so healthy and 
robust that sunshine and the open 
air became him, as it only becomes 
persons of perfect physique. At 
the present moment his surround- 
ings set him off to admiration; and 
even his father, who was sufficiently 
familiar with his appearance, was 
struck by his grace and dexterity. 
This latter was an important quality 
just now, for in the midst of this 
crush of carriages he had to keep 
four spirited horses in order. He 
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was driving a very pretty four-in- 
hand, yet, notwithstanding this 
rather troublesome position, he was 
talking with unusual gaiety to a 
handsome woman who sat by his 
side. Truth to tell, novelty and 
excitement formed the atmosphere 
which brought Arthur out and ex- 
hibited him to the very best advan- 
tage. With a stir around him, a 
crowd of pretty faces, a flood of 
bright sunshine, and the restless- 
ness of the four fine horses rousing 
his nervous strength, he was, for 
the moment, in his element. The 
drag was full of a laughing, chatter- 
ing, showily-dressed set of people. 
Mrs. Vernon, who sat beside Arthur, 
was the most ladylike of the women; 
she, indeed, looked splendid, for it 
was one of the few matters in which 
she had a conscience —that she 
should do credit to the men who 
admired her when they chose to 
appear with her in public. Out of 
her own home she always wore her 
grand duchess air with great suc- 
cess; and Mr. Wansy was vastly 
impressed by her stately appear- 
ance. She looked like the wife of 
a Rothschild at the least. Arthur 
caught sight of his father just as 
the crush eased and the four-in- 
hand was starting off again. This 
was a piece of good luck for him, 
as it gave him time to think the 
matter over, and decide to say that 
the drag belonged to somebody 
else. There was an admiring ex- 
pression on his father’s face, which 
he just caught, and the incident 
struck him as one which he might 
use rather to his own advantage 
than otherwise. 

The four-in-hand went away in 
splendid style along Piccadilly, 
which wore its prettiest dress of 
pale spring green, through Knights- 
bridge and Ke nsington. They 
passed the broad road in which 
stood the Hamertons’ and the 
Wansys’ houses, a stately, se- 
cluded road. They passed the little 
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house in Kensington Gore, which 
was now being fitted up by the most 
poetic of upholsterers, to be ready 
for the Strettons on their return. 
Straight on they went, along the 
broad, bright road, made gay with 
sunshine and fresh foliage here and 
there, away to Richmond, there to 
taste pure air. 

Life was worth living, to Arthur 
Wansy, just now. He was petted 
and courted, as the man who owns 
the drag and gives the dinner 
must be. And the women really 
liked and admired him; Mrs. 
Vernon especially. Indeed, she and 
Arthur agreed admirably, through 
all changes of fortune and cir- 
cumstances. They understood each 
other so thoroughly. Totally differ- 
ent in physical tastes—for she was 
always lazy; he always restless— 
yet their motives of action were 
the same. They regarded each 
other as eminently sensible per- 
sons, going through life on an in- 
telligible plan. Arthur really pre- 
ferred her society to Merry’s, 
although it was a greater tax upon 
his own wit, simply because she 
never puzzled him ; but her society 
was not at his disposal as was 
Merry’s. To begin with, she had 
numerous other admirers, and then 
Frank was so fiercely jealous. Just 
now, he tolerated Arthur with great 
amiability, Arthur being of great 
importance to him—more impor- 
tance than that young gentleman 
quite guessed. 

Frank was playing a dangerous 
game with his newspaper, and he 
knew it well. He had started 
a weekly column of gossip and 
scandal, spicy enough to please 
everybody, and true enough to be 
very risky work. Frank under- 
stood what good scandal was, as 
well as he understood wine or 
horses; he knew that all such 
luxuries must be wel] paid for. 
But the venture soon paid, and 
the circulation rose with a ra- 
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pidity which surprised Frank him- 
self. He was in clover. For the 
first time in his life he began to 
realise what it was like, not only 
to deserve success, which he always 
devoutly believed himself to do, 
but positively to obtain it. It was 
grand indeed. Of all the people 
in that drag, Frank was perhaps 
the most supremely content, for he 
was of such a buoyant nature that 
his spirits rose like a liberated 
balloon when once the shackles of 
incessant disaster were removed. 
And his comfort was vastly added 
to by the contemplation of Arthur’s 
broad shoulders. <A certain signa- 
ture of Arthur’s which made him 
proprietor of that now most suc- 
cessful paper, the “ Early News,” 
was the one thing which gave 
Frank courage to carry out a very 
audacious programme. 

So that altogether the Richmond- 
bound party were an exceedingly 
cheerful and well contented one. 
And Mr. Wansy went home not 
ill pleased to have seen some of 
Arthur’s apparently numerous, and, 
to him, unknown friends. He was 
unusually amiable during dinner, 
which circumstance gave Mrs. 
Wansy sufficient courage to com- 
mence querulously grumbling at 
Wilson, the coachman, and his 
total indifference to her convenience 
or comfort. Her husband put up 
with the stream of small sorrows 
which she poured forth for some 
time, but at last put an end to it 
by a brief, but pithy speech. 

“ Now look here, Mrs. Wansy,” 
he remarked, roughly; “that man 
suits me, so suppose you don’t 
waste any more breath about it.” 

The tone in which this was said 
settled the lady; she flushed, and 
said no more. The remainder of 


the evening was passed in silence, 
Mr. Wansy relapsing from a social 
mood into a studious one, and 
taking refuge in the city news in 
the evening paper, while Mrs. 
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Wansy took up a dignified position 
with her fancy-work. 

These two expected to obtain 
nothing further out of life than 
stately rooms and good dinners. 
These wants are easily gratified if 
you have money; if not, you have 
to slave all through the early years 
of your career to amass it. Mr. 
Wansy had done the latter, and 
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with extraordinary success. He 
had reached the top of his ladder. 
He lived in unnaturally gorgeous 
rooms; he dined well—too well— 
every day. He was eminently 
respectable, his wife was eminently 
respectable, his son appeared also 
to be eminently respectable. 

What more could the heart of 
man desire ? 


(To be continued.) 
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SOME OF THE EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES OF THE 
STUDY OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 


By M. M. Parrtisow 


At the present time the introduc- 
tion of Natural Science into the 
ordinary school curriculum is being 
eagerly advocated by some, and as 
eagerly opposed by others. 

On one side we have those who 
hold that the refinement, delicacy 
of tone, and general culture, which 
they say are an outcome of the 
older or classical system of educa- 
tion, cannot be acquired by any 
other method than that which has 
so long reigned supreme in the 
majority of the schools and places 
of higher education. On the other 
hand we have many eminent 
students of science boldly asserting 
that, in addition to the immediate 
usefulness of a training in natural 
science, such a training is fitted to 
develope the higher faculties of 
man’s intellectual nature to at least 
as great a degree as any of the 
older methods of education; and 
insisting that, for this reason, 
science should find a place among 
those subjects which form the 
foundation of all systems of mental 
training. 

In the present paper I shall not 
attempt to estimate the relative 
values of what may be called the 
scientific, the classical, and the 
mathemiatical systems of educa- 
tion; nor shall I endeavour to 
sketch any general scheme of edu- 
cation comprising as its essential 
feature a large regard to the claims 
of natural science. I hope, how- 
ever, to succeed in showing that 
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the study of natural science is well 
calculated to foster in the minds of 
those who pursue it many qualities 
which are of fundamental import- 
ance in the formation of ‘a really 
educated man. 

From among the almost innumer- 
able advantages which I believe 
are to be gained by the scientific 
study of nature, I shall select five, 
and endeavour to illustrate each in 
succession. 

The proper study of natural 
science teaches the student— 

1. To distinguish facts from 
falsehoods, or even from mere 
opinions, and it enables him to 
reason on a basis of facts. 

2. To use hypotheses without 
abusing them, and hence to distin- 
guish dogmatism from truth, and 
doubt from mere weakness. 

3. To ‘reserve his judgment, 
and even, if need be, to revise 
and correct judgments previously 
formed. 

4. To remain humble in pre- 
sence of the complexity and vast- 
ness of nature. 

5. To appreciate small diffe- 
rences between phenomena, and at 
the same time to trace resemblances 
between apparently widely-sepa- 
rated facts. 

Science is based on a study of 
the facts of nature ; the first essen- 
tial point in any branch of science 
is therefore accumulation of facts 
by means of the processes of obser- 
vation and experiment. In apply- 
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ing the study of a science as an 
educational instrument, the first 
thing which the learner gains is a 
practical acquaintance with nature 
as a vast storehouse of facts; he 
is taught that beyond himself, 
whether he wishes it or not, there 
exists a magazine of facts, and that 
his first business as a being capable 
of education is to repair to that 
magazine and find for himself what 
it contains. 

Now this, it seems to me, is all- 
important. 

Are not the greater part of the 
mistakes of opinion and of conduct 
made in the world traceable to a 
dislike ‘of facts, which speedily 
developes into an inability to dis- 
tinguish, first, fact from opinion, 
and then, fact from falsehood ? 

“Great, truly, is the actual”— 
says Carlyle—“is the thing that 
has rescued itself from bottomless 
deeps of theory and possibility, 
and stands there as a definite, in- 
disputable fact, whereby men do 
work and live, or once did so.” 

But the next step in learning 
science is to attempt an explanation 
of the observed or experimentally - 
acquired facts. The learner proceeds 
to reason on his facts; he proceeds 
to inquire whether any generalisa- 
tion can be made, which shall in- 
clude in its expression the facts he 
has amassed. And in this process 
of reasoning he is continually re- 
ferred back to nature’s facts as 
supporting or opposing his con- 
clusions. 

This is surely a great gain in the 
process of education; that when 
generalisations are made, when 
theories are broached, the guesser 
may have a court of appeal to 
whose decision he may bring his 
opinions. 

If one is not accustomed to have 
one’s opinions checked by any com- 
pletely trustworthy authority, one 
is but too ready to treat those 
opinions as final, and from them, 
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as from actual facts, to advance to 
others probably more erroneous 
than the first. Now do we not 
wish in education to check this 
building up of vast edifices of 
opinion founded only on opinion ? 
Is it not most desirable that these 
card houses should never be built, 
both for the sake of the builder 
and for the sake of those who may 
be injured by their fall? It is 
hard to decide whether the mind of 
him who builds is more seriously 
injured by the chance stability of 
his edifice—whereby he is probably 
rendered narrow-minded, obstinate, 
and foolish—or by the complete 
collapse of the building, whereby 
he becomes either reckless and 
overbearing, or moody and filled 
with despair. 

The necessity of basing philo- 
sophy on facts is well insisted on 
by Francis Bacon: “Men have 
sought to make a world from the.r 
own conception, and to draw from 
their own minds all the materials 
which they employed; but if, in- 
stead of doing so, they had con- 
sulted experience and observation, 
they would have had facts, and not 
opinions, to reason about, and 
might have ultimately arrived at 
the knowledge of the laws which 
govern the material world.” 

The student of nature, in rea- 
soning on the facts which he has 
gained, must needs make use of 
hypotheses, and it is in framing 
hypotheses that—as I have at- 
tempted to show in another place 
—scope is given for imagination. 

In pursuing science we soon learn 
that probable truth is alone attain- 
able—that even in the simple phe- 
nomena of nature partial explana- 
tion can alone be hoped for. 

And this, it seems to me, is a 
most important educational advan- 
tage. Moreover, not only are we 
obliged in science to be content 
with probable truth, but we are 
able in many cases to measure the 
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degree of probability of a given 
result. Although, therefore, the 
conclusion arrived at is necessarily 
a partial conclusion, the scientific 
student finds it possible to assign 
to it a certain relative value; he 
may then start again on the basis 
of this conclusion, and by observa- 
tion and experiment arrive at a fresh 
and more nearly correct theory. If 
he work carefully he should not 
fall into the error of mistaking his 
first conclusion for a final result, 
nor of failing to see the weak parts 
of his earlier theories. 

Now, I think that two very com- 
mon failings of well - educated 
people are, a readiness to adopt 
conclusions based on fair evidence 
as final, and therefore a tendency 
to dogmatism ; and, on the other 
hand, a want of mental equilibrium, 
whereby they continually vacillate 
between this opinion and that, 
from inability properly to gauge 
the value of either. 

The history of science furnishes 
many examples of the abuse of 
hypotheses leading to the error of 
dogmatism. 

The facts amassed by the ancient 
astronomers were woven into the 
ingenious, although to us extraor- 
dinary cosmical theory known as the 
Ptolemaic; had this theory been 
used in a truly scientific spirit it 
would doubtless have quickly de- 
veloped into the better, because far 
truer, theory 6f Copernicus. But 
most unfortunately it was adopted 
by the Roman Church, and one 
might say, as a necessary conse- 
quence, was transferred from a 
mistaken scientific theory into an 
article of dogmatic belief. What 
science could flourish in the atmo- 
sphere of that terrible Papal court ? 
The theory was obliged to fall 
before the assaults of Copernicus 
and Galileo, because these men 
fought with the facts of nature at 
their back. But it had its re- 
venge. In its fall how much 
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suffering and indignity did it inflict 
on the noble Galileo, and how has 
it covered with ignominy the men 
who dared to degrade its teachings 
by converting it from an hypothesis 
into a dogma, 

The earlier work of the student 
of nature when he is entering on 
his higher education, that is, when 
he begins to investigate nature for 
himself, and to make excursions 
into the realm of the unknown, is 
generally more or less marked by 
the error which is the contrary to 
that which I have endeavoured to 
describe. In all new studies one 
is ready to rush to a conclusion, 
and finding, as one so quickly finds 
in the study of nature, that this 
conclusion is at least most incom- 
plete, one is too apt to plunge to 
the opposite extreme, hurriedly 
adopt another conclusion, and find- 
ing this also unsatisfactory, give 
up the work in disgust. 

This unhappy result can only be 
obviated by the patient study of 
nature. Once taste the sweets of 
investigating nature, and finding 
your hypotheses even partially ful- 
filled by facts, and you are never 
likely to relinquish the toil, or 
rather I should say the delight, of 
the pursuit. 

There is another point connected 
with the use of hypotheses as 
taught by science, which I should 
like to mention shortly. And it is 
this—we are sometimes forced to 
frame what, to the mind of a man 
unaccustomed to deal with nature, 
may appear a monstrous hypo- 
thesis. Now the study of natural 
science teaches the student to 
theorise freely, wildly if you will, 
it teaches him not to be afraid of 
any hypothesis which may arise in 
his mind, for it assures him that 
even his wildest dreams are sur- 
passed by nature’s every-day facts. 
There are more things in heaven and earth, 


Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 
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Other systems of education also 
present the student with wild and 
startling theories; but do they all 
give him a method of test equally 
sure as that which is put into his 
hand by natural science? Strange 
hypotheses are only to be framed 
when the facts warrant the process, 
and are only to be adopted, as 
theories, when the facts deduced 
from them are found to be really 
facts of nature. To be taught that 
the unexpected may continually 
occur, and to be given a touchstone 
at which to try its value when it 
does occur, is surely a most impor- 
tant gain to the mental powers of 
any man. 

As a necessary consequence of 
the progressive state of science, at 
any time, the student of science is 
continually taught to reserve his 
judgment, and is ever and anon 
obliged to bring out his accepted 
theories, and revise them in the light 
of newly-acquired knowledge. 

And this, I think, is almost the 
most important of the many edu- 
cational advantages of the study of 
natural science. 

Power of reserving the judgment 
is developed in the study of science 
by becoming more and more fami- 
liar with the proper use of hypo- 
theses, and by constant communion 
with the vast and complex phe- 
nomena of nature. There is almost 
nothing so characteristic of the 
half-educated man as the readiness 
and confidence with which he ex- 
presses his opinions on all subjects ; 
and not content with this, he insists 
that other men should be like him. 
Especially do I think that this is 
the case with the majority of people 
when dealing with questions of 
science. Just as every woman 
believes herself born a theologian, 
so many men believe themselves 
capable of deciding even such an 
exceedingly complex subject as the 
“origin of species” offhand by 
what they are pleased to call their 
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“‘ common sense,” a phrase too often 
synonymous with uncommon non- 
sense. 

But many people go even farther 
than this; they regard the scientific 
man as a kind of useful walking 
recipe book, stored with ready 
answers to such questions as, “‘ How 
can I get these ink spots out of 
linen?” “Is this water good to 
drink?” or, “Don’t you think it 
has rained itself out and we must 
have fine weather now ? ” 

But the true science teaches that 
it is more philosophic to doubt than 
to be positive. 

Faraday’s work furnishes a 
conspicuous example of this power 
of reserving the judgment combined 
with the boldest use of imagina- 
tion and the widest licence of 
theorising. Again and again his 
experiments appeared to conduct 
him to the end which he had hoped 
to attain, but he pauses before de- 
ciding, often to find that his pause 
has saved him from a false conclu- 
sion. “It may be,” he himself 
says, “ very distasteful to suspend 
a conclusion, but, as we are not in- 
fallible, so we ought to be cautious; 
we shall eventually find our ad- 
vantage, for the man who rests in 
his position is not so far from right 
as he who, proceeding in a wrong 
direction, is ever increasing his 
distance.” 

“As we are not infallible,” 
said Faraday; but this is just 
what people won’t believe —in 
matters which may be decided by 
“common sense” (and what may 
not?), they are infallible in their 
own belief. There is scarce any- 
thing more amusing than the in- 
fallibility of the average Philistine 
in scientific matters, except it be 
his infallibility in politics and in 
theology. 

It is evident that the necessity 
imposed on the student of science 
of from time to time taking stock, 
so to speak, of his knowledge, must 
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exercise a salutary influence in pre- 
venting the creation in his mind of 
idols at whose shrines he might 
otherwise be inclined to do fetish 
worship. 

This setting up of unauthenti- 
cated opinions as certainly true is 
very easy when one has no court of 
appeal to which these opinions are 
ever summoned to appear. 

“When men have once ac- 
quiesced in untrue opinions,” says 
Hobbes, “and registered them as 
authenticated records in_ their 
minds, it is no less impossible to 
speak intelligibly to such men than 
to write legibly on a paper already 
scribbled over.” 

But while I hold that the study 
of science checks the setting up of 
false gods, I claim for it that it also 
substitutes true knowledge in the 
place of the false—we can scarcely 
do without our eidolon; only it 
must be carefully put together. 
“ Does not the black African,” asks 
Curlyle, “take of sticks and old 
clothes (say, exported Monmouth- 
street cast clothes) what will 
suffice, and of these, cunningly com- 
bining them, fabricate for himself 
an eidolon (Idol or Thing Seen), 
andname it Mumbo-Jumbo,which he 
can thenceforth pray to, with up- 
turned awestruck eye, not without 
hope? The white European mocks, 
but ought rather to consider, and 
see whether he, at home, could 
not do the like a little more 
wisely.” 

The study of science teaches us 
to reserve our judgment because of 
the complexity of the questions 
presented by nature; but it also 
teaches humility in presence of the 
vast and complex pictorial me- 
chanism. 

To describe at any length the 
true reverence of knowledge as 
opposed to the mock reverence of 
ignorance, would occupy too large 
a space; and, as I have elsewhere 
dealt with this subject in some 
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detail, I shall proceed to consider 
the last point in which I have 
affirmed that a study of science 
exerts an improving educational 
influence, viz. in that it teaches the 
student to appreciate small differ- 
ences between phenomena, and at 
the same time to trace resem- 
blances between apparently widely- 
separated facts. 

The history of the development 
of any branch of science might 
almost be described as the history 
of the successive recognitions of 
small differences and unlooked-for 
resemblances between the particular 
class of facts with which the science 
deals. 

In chemistry it has been pre- 
eminently thus. Chemical and 
physical phenomena were not 
always differentiated ; it is only in 
quite recent times that the chemical 
lecturer has ceased to prelude his 
chemistry course by an account of 
the laws of heat, light, and elec- 
tricity. We cannot yet exactly 
define “chemical compounds,” as 
distinguished from “ mechanical 
mixtures.” Substances now known 
to be altogether different, e.g. lime 
and magnesia, were long regarded 
as identical. The history of such 
a term as alkali is the history of a 
word which was once applied pro- 
miscuously to about as many differ- 
ent bodies as it contained letters, 
but which has gradually become 
more definite, and has conse- 
quently been applied to fewer and 
fewer substances. 

But science also furnishes us 
with innumerable examples of the 
detection of resemblances which 
were long overlooked. In one 
direction science has tended to 
narrow the meaning of her terms, 
because she has detected differences 
between apparently identical phe- 
nomena; but she has never carried 
this demarcation of phenomena to 
the point at which each is defined, 
to use Wordsworth’s expression, 
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“into absolute independent single- 
ness.” 

When we become too anxious to 
detect differences, Nature checks 
us by suddenly revealing resem- 
blances where we had supposed 
that none existed. 

I have said that in chemistry we 
have learned to distinguish chemi- 
cal from mechanical action, we 
have ceased to confuse compound 
with mixture, we have differentiated 
atom from molecule; but we have 
done this, we are doing this, by 
recognising that mechanical and 
chemical, that compound and mix- 
ture, that atom and molecule, are 
but the terminal points of a 
series of phenomena, or sub- 
stances, which are connected each 
with each by almost insensible 
gradations. 

In science we have, I think, given 
up the system of classification in 
which certain substances, pheno- 
mena, or living things are arranged 
in linear series, each member of 
each series dependent only on the 
preceding and the succeeding mem- 
ber; and we have adopted what is 
sometimes called the classification 
by families and tribes, each indi- 
vidual dependent on all the others 
of the family, but more dependent 
on certain members than on certain 
others, the family dependent, and 
also helpful to, the tribe, particular 
families being more closely con- 
nected than others, and the tribes 
all working harmoniously as a 
nation. 

I must quote Wordsworth again, 
he being a poet has expressed in a 
sentence what many scientists 
might take books to render vague. 
“In nature everything is distinct, 
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yet nothing defined into absolute 
independent singleness.” 

These advantages which I have 
claimed for the study of natural 
science, if gained at all, can only be 
gained by the study of science ; it 
all depends on whether the science 
is the true thing, or an imitation. 
To repeat facts, to learn systems 
of classification, even to amass facts 
oneself, that is not science. These 
must be done, but the true work 
lies beyond and above all these. 

The highest educational advan- 
tages of science, it appears to me, 
can only be reaped by the man 
who, duly trained in the knowledge 
of nature gained by others, em- 
barks on the sea of the unknown 
for himself. 

In original research alone do we 
begin to be true scientific natu- 
ralists. 

In the University to which I have 
the honour to belong, natural science 
is beginning to be recognised as an 
instrument of education; but does 
the University as a body recognise 
the value of original research in 
science ? 

She has had many brilliant sons ; 
none so brilliant and none so 
pre-eminently an educated man as 
he whom every student of nature 
is proud to recognise as The Master, 
and whose greatest glory it is that, 
not content with the domain of 
knowledge laid before him by his 
teachers, he spent his life, as he 
is represented to us by the chisel of 
the artist, 

with his prism, and silent face, 
The marble index of a mind for ever 


Voyaging, through strange seas of thought 
alone. 


Cambridge, March, 1880. 
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THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 


THERE is much suggestiveness in the metaphorical and cynical motto 
with which Victor Hugo adorned the wall of the home he had made a 
few years ago in Guernsey. “Cross of Gold,” ran the carven words, 
*‘ Bishop of Wood; Cross of Wood, Bishop of Gold.” The “high and 
dry” days of the prince-bishops, with cross and mitre of gold, are 
passed away; no more does the haughtiest prelate deem of outvying 
in worldly pomp, power, and magnificence the state of the richest prince 
or political potentate. As a worldly power the English Church has 
lost ground. Noting this fact, and that more deplorable fact also, that 
it is lagging behind in the keen strife of thought opened out by modern 
culture, some have begun to speculate and wonder whether the mission 
of the Church were not imperceptibly passing away from it. 

In the very breach made in the influence of the Church by doubts 
such as these, the Bishop of Manchester has stood. He did not seek 
the position; but, once placed in it, he has shown that he could 
hold it. 

The secret of his success we take to reside in the following par- 
ticulars: By showing his little care for worldly advantages, and, 
indeed, rather a decided preference for simplicity of life, he has dis- 
armed the suspicions of the inhabitants of a county noted for its matter- 
of-fact radicalism, its rude scorn of compromise, and its inability to 
appreciate the convenances of aristocratic feudalism—humility before 
superiors, and blind respect for rank. 

In a community where party and sectarian feeling run high, and flow 
with bitterness, he has kept himself free from the moil of partisan 
conflict, by devoting his attention to his part in the larger battle with 
ignorance and vice. He has not shown himself eager after the measure 
of the mint, anise, and cummin of the Church’s prerogative, but, with no 
slackening of respect for the institution, he has flung himself into 
work about which no possible question could arise to a reasonable 
mind. He has been munificent of labour, thinking broadly of good 
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results, and in no respect giving way to punctiliousness as to what might 
come between the wind and his nobility. 

In a word, he has found his pattern in the fashions of a primitive 
rather than a decadent church, and so has escaped inclining either to 
High Church parties or Low, and has offended neither a Nonconformity 
dating from a degraded period, nor a progressive party by no means 
ecclesiastical in its tendencies, and judging by facts rather than from 
prestige. 

The Bishop of Manchester has been called a “ wild bishop ;” and, if 
plain apostolical perseverance be wildness, certainly he deserves the 
name. Anyway, an unbiassed bystander is more likely to credit such 
wildness with heart of gold, than that particular kind of tameness which 


the French poet must have had in his view when he made his epigram 


upon the golden-cross-ornamented “ bishop of wood.” 

James Fraser was born on the 18th of August, 1818, in Prestbury, 
near Cheltenham, a village nestled under the range of the Cotswold 
hills. He was the eldest son of “James Fraser, a Forfarshireman, the 
youngest son of a large family, a cadet branch of the Frasers of 
Darris;” to follow his own words, in reply to a recent inquiry. 
“‘My father,” the Bishop states, “went out very young to India, and 
pursued a successful career there. My mother was the daughter of John 
Willins, Esq., solicitor, of Bilston, Staffordshire, descended from an 
old Herefordshire family, who in the seventeenth century were settled, 
almost in the proportions of a clan (as I discovered by looking over the 
register books), in the parish of Llanwarne in that county. 

“* My parents moved, in the year 1824, to Heavitree, near Exeter, partly 
for the education of their boys, and partly to be near some old Indian 


_ friends of my father’s. 


“ My first school was at Mount Radford, near Exeter, where I remained 
till I was fourteen. The Rev. C. R. Roper was my master, and an excel- 
lent one he was. In 1832 I was sent to Bridgenorth School, then under 
Dr. Rowley ; and in 1834, my mother, wishing to give me every advan- 
tage possible, placed me at Shrewsbury, where I spent two years under 
Drs. Butler and Kennedy. In 1836 I went to Oxford, having gained an 
open scholarship at Lincoln College, where I enjoyed the advantage of 
the tuition of the Rev. Richard Michell, late principal of Hertford College, 
In 1840 I was elected a fellow of Oriel College. 

“ T lost one brother, an engineer officer of much promise, favourably 
mentioned by Sir John Kaye in his history of the Sepoy mutiny, in that 
disastrous outbreak in 1857. He was then in command of the Bengal 
Sappers and Pioneers, and was one of the first officers who fell—at 
Meerut, on the 16th of May. My only surviving brother—out of five— 
is Major-General Alexander Fraser, C.B., who is now at the head of the 
Department of Public Works in India, and who has, in various capacities, 
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particularly in the erection of lighthouses on the coast of the Bay of 
Bengal, rendered good service to the country. 

“ My admirable mother still survives, in the 88th year of her age.” 

The Bishop’s father was a man of active mind, and invested his means 
in iron and stone-mining in the Forest of Dean district, but most of 
what he had was lost, and he died comparatively young, leaving a family 
of seven. This was at the time when James Fraser left his first school. 
His mother, as he told an audience not long ago, “ was a woman of sound 
sense, and one who would do anything for her children. She said, ‘I 
cannot give these lads of mine a large fortune, but by denying myself a 
bit and living quietly I can give them all a good education.’ She did 
so, and I cannot understand how she managed it. By God’s providence 
that mother is still spared to me. She is now paralysed, speechless, and 
helpless, but every day when I go into her room and look on her sweet 
face I think gratefully of all I owe to her, of what I was, and of what I 
have been enabled to do.” 

In the very brief sketch given above the Bishop omits to name that 
he took the Ireland Scholarship in 1838, a first-class in classics, and his 
B.A. degree in 1839. He was tutor of Oriel, as well as fellow, and 
retained the post until 1847, when he was presented by the college to the 
Rectory of Chaldrington, Wilts. This was a small parish, consisting of 
only thirty-five houses, and a population of 175, or thereabouts. If the 
experience to be gained here was small it was thorough, and the know- 
ledge the rector acquired of the habits and feelings of the rural poor was 
turned to good account afterwards. In 1854-6, and again in 1862, Mr. 
Fraser was Select Preacher to the University. He was chaplain to the 
late Bishop of Sarum, and also acted as diocesan inspector of schools in 
the Oxford district. In 1858 he was appointed Chancellor of Salisbury 
Cathedral, and in 1860 he became Rector of Ufton Nervet, Berkshire, a 
village of something under 400 inhabitants. In this year, too, he 
received a prebendal stall in Salisbury Cathedral. During the years 
1858-60 he was taking a busy part as assistant-commissioner under the 
Commission appointed to inquire into the state of popular education. His 
rural experience stood him in good stead, and the value of his reports 
amply justified his appointment; the result of the work being that a 
lamentable amount of ignorance was brought to light, and the -public 
conscience was awakened toa sense of the deplorable condition of the 
poorer part of the population as regards opportunities of education. 

In connection with the Schools Inquiry Commission, 1865, he visited 
Canada and the United States, and made some valuable observations on 
the American school system. His report fills a large volume, and was 
reprinted at Sydney in 1868, by order of the Legislative Assembly of 
New South Wales. In 1867 he was once more pressed into 
the service of the Government in connection with the Parliamentary 
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Commission appointed to inquire into the possibility of so enlarging the 
scope of the Factory Act as to make its benefits extend to the numerous 
young persons and children engaged in agricultural labour. The inquiry 
extended also to the agricultural employment of women, and in his report 
he made some suggestions for meeting the difficulty of giving day-school 
instruction to children employed in the fields from a very early age. 
The places mapped out for his investigation were the counties of 
Norfolk, Essex, Sussex, and Gloucester. Of course the whole ground 
could not be covered by such an investigation, but sample districts were 
selected, and the inquiry as to these was thorough and searching. Boards 
of guardians, corporate bodies, officials, and private individuals were 
visited, and many public meetings convened, at which the various points 
of the questions involved were freely discussed. With the exception of 
one or two trifling holidays, Mr. Fraser expended nearly half-a-year in 
prosecuting these close investigations. It will be observed that the 
pathway to high and important positions does not always lie in court or 
family interest ; in this instance the way led through a career of hard work. 

Upon the life of this plain and comparatively unknown man burst in 
1870 something of a surprise. One Monday morning he took up the 
letters on his breakfast table, “having no idea what would be the 
contents of one of them.” But, as he told an audience a short time 
afterwards with much simplicity, “I saw in the corner of one of them 
the Premier’s name, and that the letter was to be forwarded; and I 
opened it with trembling, because something within me—a sort of pre- 
sentiment—told me what it might contain. It contained an offer of the 
bishopric of Manchester.” From this time forth, if he had been busy 
before, he was to be busier; and his mode of life was now to be 
altogether changed. He was not then familiar with public platforms or 
large audiences ; he has since been practically compelled to take platform 
work to an extent that he could not possibly have anticipated, for it is 
without precedent. And the fact of this almost compulsion is a proof 
that he is regarded as in his element in the work. But at first there 
was a certain shrinking from the prospect. “I had always lived,” he 
said, “and lived contentedly, in a quiet little village, and nothing was 
further from my thoughts and hopes, and, I might most honestly say, 
from my desires, than to be made a bishop of the Church of England in 
these troublous times. I did not feel that I had the gifts; I 
shrank from the terrible responsibilities and the possibilities of a 
failure ; but the whole course of my life has been a succession of pro- 
vidences. Whatever I have been, and whatever place I have filled, has 
come to me, and I have never once gone in search of it.” A few weeks 
after his acceptance of the post, he made, on the occasion of the consecra- 
tion of a little village church, his apology, so to speak, for becoming a 


bishop : 
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“It might well have seemed strange to every Lancashire Churchman 
that a person whose name was unfamiliar should be a fit person to be 
appointed a bishop over such a large and important diocese. When Mr. 
Gladstone wrote to me and made me the offer, he stated that the diocese, 
though not the centre, was the heart of England, and that the streams 
of modern thought which were running rapidly everywhere ran twofold 
here. When I reflected on my own position and training as the rector of a 
small and quiet country parish, I could not help the feeling that my 
hands were not the best to take the reins of government of so important 
a diocese as this. If it had been left to myself, I would have declined 
the offer, but no man has a right to determine for himself the course of 
life he shall pursue. As my friends left no alternative, here I have come 
in fear, with the simple hope that by their assistance and kind co-opera- 
tion, and their sympathy and their readiness to look over whatever 
failures I may make, perhaps I may be able to do my duty in this diocese 
with some satisfaction and with such success as God sees fit to bless my 
work with.” 

James Fraser was nominated as Bishop of Manchester on the 18th of 
January, 1870, elected on the last day of that month, and the royal 
assent was given to the election on the 12th of February following. The 
bishop-designate was confirmed on the 23rd of March at St. James’s 
Church, Piccadilly ; and on the 25th of the same month the conclusion of 
the rite was reached by his consecration at the Manchester Cathedral by 
the Archbishop of York and the Bishops of Chester and Ripon. On his 
appointment he received the degree of D.D. by diploma from the 
University of Oxford to which he belongs. Dr. Fraser is the second 
Bishop of Manchester, succeeding Dr. James Prince Lee, an eminent 
and scholarly man, but unpossessed of that childlike element of 
Christian character which has so endeared his successor to the people at 
large amongst whom he labours. The diocese is second in population to 
that of London, and if we cannot accord it the intellectual pre-eminence, 
or quite agree with Mr. Gladstone that it is the heart of England, where 
the streams of thought run double, we must at least allow that it is a 
centre of immense activity of life. 

The appointment which was so much of a surprise to its recipient was 
no less so to his fellows, and the Bishop may be said to have begun his 
career beneath a glare of critical eyes. His simple honesty of conduct 
has disarmed suspicion, and none now attack him but such as carp for 
carping’s sake. 

The Guardian, soon after his appointment, declared that a finer and 
more engaging representative of Young England in the English Church 
could not be found than the Bishop of Manchester, confessing however 
that there were persons offended by his liberalism. “ But when called on 
suddenly by the chairman [of a Church Congress] to speak on the 
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subject of the Church’s relation to the moral state of society in this 
country, Bishop Fraser fairly carried the whole meeting with him while 
with a frankness and simplicity and courage, and warm-hearted loving 
kindness towards the poor, he inveighed against the vulgar vices of the 
rich. None who heard his happy eloquence and saw his ingenuous heart 
on fire could doubt that he was pure from the selfishness and sin he so 
boldly rebuked. Like Napoleon’s regimental officers who under the pres- 
sure of the Revolution and the enthusiasm of the Empire came to the 
front, and manipulated armies and ruled provinces by instinct, the 
Bishop of Manchester has sprung with one bound into the rank of 
heaven-born orators; and such a man, with an eloquent tongue and a 
generous soul, must find it easy to win the hearts of the rugged men of 
Lancashire. With such bishops on the bench (for in the Established 
Church it is puerile to suppose that all legitimate parties must not be 
represented), Mr. Ryle may continue to say that there is life in the old 
Church yet.” A lesson may be learned from this—how great and in- 
spiriting an effect have true earnestness and vitality, whether the doc- 
trine with which they are allied be too broad for straitened souls or not. 

Dr. Fraser was married on the 16th of January last to Miss Agnes 
Ellen Frances Duncan, only child of the late Dr. John Shute Duncan, of 
Bath, and niece of the late Dr. Philip Bury Duncan, both of whom were 
distinguished members of the University of Oxford, the latter being 
curator of the Ashmolean Museum, while the former was a Fellow of 
New College, and the author of valuable works in moral and natural 
science ; and both were regarded as foremost in the promotion of 
science, art, literature, and philanthropy in Bath. Mrs. Fraser’s 
grandfather, Mr. George Welsh, resided in Lancashire, so that she has 
a family connection with her husband’s diocese. The lady herself 
appears, from accounts that have come from Bath, to be an amiable and 
practical philanthropist, eminently fitted for a clergyman’s wife. Mrs. 
Duncan, after a protracted illness, died at the close of 1878, at the age 
of eighty-seven, and it is said that filial duties were the reason why the 
marriage of her daughter did not take place before, the engagement 
having lasted several years. 

The wedding took place at St. Peter’s Church, Cranley-gardens, S.W., 
Dean Stanley officiating, and affords an instance of the difficulty 
experienced by a popular public man of obtaining privacy for his 
personal affairs. The intimate friends only of the Bishop were 
acquainted with the time and place of his marriage, but the ubiquitous 
representative of the press surmounted the difficulties designedly placed 
in his way, and was present with his note-book. As one of them phrased 
it, by way of excuse for his class, “they would all, I am sure, have been 
glad to respect Dr. Fraser’s wishes, but they are simply the servants of 
the public, and their masters would not have liked to be deprived of the 
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pleasure of reading accounts of an event in which they take so much 
interest.” This is ingenuous indeed. 

The humorous account of the ceremony given in the columns of 
Punch is worth reproducing : 


“A Bisuor Foreettinc Himsetr.—To Mr. Punch. Sir,—I have 
long felt that Dr. Fraser, the Bishop of Manchester, was a highly 
dangerous person. He is always forgetting his position, and doing or 
saying something of a levelling and eccentric, if not an indecorous and 
even dangerous kind. One is constantly reading in the papers of his 
attending meetings at theatres, and club-rooms, and Mechanics’ 
Institutes, and other haunts of the lower orders of an equally uncon- 
secrated character, and making himself hail-fellow-well-met with the 
working men and other low persons whom he encounters at such places. 
Of course one understands at once that a Bishop of Manchester is 
in a difficult position. He must associate with manufacturers and mill- 
owners, and even tradesmen, and can hardly be expected in such company 
to keep up a proper sense of what belongs to his position. Still, I 
did not think that this degradation would have reached Dr. Fraser’s 
domestic and family arrangements. I supposed that the man must 
behave like a bishop at home, however he might comport himself in 
public. I grieve to find that I have been mistaken. Anything more 
indecent, for a bishop, than his marriage as described in the papers 
I never heard of. In the first place, instead of Westminster Abbey, or 
St. Martin’s, or St. George’s, Hanover-square, at least—or some other of 
what may be called the comme-il-faut marriage churches—his marriage 
came off at a commonplace little district church in Onslow-gardens, that 
nobody ever heard of. The ceremony seems to have been sneaked 
through, as if everybody was ashamed of what was going on, or rather, 
coming off. ‘The church at which the ceremony was to take place was 
unknown to all but the Bishop’s most intimate friends until a few hours 
before the time for which it was fixed, and the friends of the bride 
and bridegroom who were present numbered not more than a dozen.’ 
Did you ever hear of such doings? It is true there was a dean to read 
the marriage service, hut then it was Dean Stanley-——so Broad and Low 
Church that it might almost as well have been Mr. Spurgeon or Dr. 
Jabez Inwards. The clergy who assisted him were worthy of such a 
principal. They were actually a couple of curates!' I must say I call 
such behaviour in a bishop absolutely indecent! And the rest was of a 
piece. There was no musical service. The bride was in plain silver- 
grey satin—just like a Quakeress—and seems to have had only one 
bridesmaid, if any. After the ‘ceremony ’—ceremony, indeed !— the 
Dean ‘substituted for the exhortation a private address to the Bishop 
and his bride’ of the most latitudinarian character. ‘ He felicitated 
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them on their position as parties to a happy Christian marriage, spoke of 
the day as a long-expected one which had come at last, and congratulated 
them on the fact that from many hearts of absent friends prayers were 
being offered for their future happiness.’ Did you ever read anything 
so loose and broad? And from a dean to a bishop! It more than 
makes one blush. It is enough to make one shudder. And this 
precious wedding-party seem to have ended the ceremony as they began 
it—going back to a plain breakfast at the house of some nobody or 
other, and starting for Torquay by the afternoon train. I shouldn’t 
wonder if they took a cab from where they breakfasted to the railway. 
In fact, there does not seem to have been a person of family or position 
mixed up in the affair from first to last. Of course we can’t so much 
wonder at that, considering the sad way the Bishop has mixed himself 
up with the lower orders. But still he is a bishop, and one must grieve 
when a person of his class and calling, though only in a manufacturing 
district, can so lamentably forget himself. 
“T remain, sir, your humble servant, 
“One wHo Never Forcers Hersewr.” 


Those outside the Church of England, as wellas those within it, may 
reasonably feel a special interest in the views of a representative of 
“Young England in the Church,” as being, to some extent, a guide to 
the future. The Bishop is a man after the pattern of a primitive bishop— 
that is to say, a practical worker rather than a man of doctrinal views. 
But, soon after his entrance into the episcopate, he declared and defined 
his position and opinions. A speech, delivered in April, 1870, at the 
annual meeting of the Diocesan Church Building Society, contains some 
of the Bishop’s own ideas of his duties and of the duties and office of his 
Church. After referring to the bishop whom he succeeded, he said : 

“Tt seems to me that my work in this diocese ought to be to carry on, 
as far as God gives me the ability and the power, and to foster whatever 
good work has been carried on, or is being carried on now. It will be 
my earnest desire not rashly to alter or change the position of a single 
oundation stone that has been solidly and wisely laid. . . . . The Church 
of England, I think, cannot stand the constant shifting of its founda- 
tions. The work must be done by building upon the old foundations. 
. . . » No one, I think, who marks the signs of the times, can be blind to 
the fact that at this moment the Church of England is on her trial in a 
way, perhaps, in which she has not been tried in the memory of any 
living man. I believe the strength of the Church of England will be 
found to be—as, indeed, the strength of every institution established for 
the public weal must always be found to be—in the extent to which she 
is really to be found ministering to the spiritual wants of the nation, 
working not only for the people, but with the people—realising their 
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wants, and endeavouring to satisfy them, not setting herself in the 
persons of her ministers against the mighty currents of public opinion, 
but trying to guide those mighty whirling currents into safe channels, 
and to show that in the wide, tolerant bosom of the Church of England 
every legitimate form of Protestant evangelistic Christianity may find a 
place.” 

As proceeding from a man professedly broad, we imagine a happier 
phrase to express the Church’s pass-word might have been found than 
“every legitimate form of Protestant evangelistic Christianity.” A 
Theistic well-wisher to the nationalisation of the Church might urge the 
difficulty of finding in the primitive gospel such a system as that of 
“ Protestant evangelistic Christianity.” The definition of the Church’s 
welcome to the nation, given in the following passage, would be much 
more attractive to earnest outsiders. After denying an accusation that 
in building churches and founding schools the Church was actuated by 
a miserable sectarianism, the Bishop said :— 

“The clergy are secured and privileged by the law of the land in a 
way that ministers of no other religious denomination are secured. But 
why are we privileged and secured? It is that we may do a great 
national work. That is the aspect in which I wish to regard my work, 
and I hope all the clergy of this diocese are regarding their work—viz., 
that we are not the ministers of a sect in any narrow sense, but ministers 
of a Church which by her constitution and in discharge of her duty ought 
to be as wide as the country to which we all belong, and which ought 
to welcome within her fold everyone who will offer to co-operate with her 
and to appertain to her.” 

It is a healthy sign that a bishop should honestly believe in his Church 
and her mission, whatever be the formula he writes over the wicket-gate 
that leads into her precincts. And we do not wonder that Manchester’s 
bishop was startled when he took up his work to find that, after these 
centuries of endowment, after the accumulations of munificence which 
have enriched the Church, there was a seat to be found in the buildings 
provided for congregational use for only eighteen persons out of the 
hundred in his diocese. The man whom Manchester likens to “our ideal 
English yeoman” girt up his loins and stood well up to a double foe, 
indifference and dissension. ‘The work we have to do,” he urged, “ is 
too precious, too sacred, to be imperilled by controversies about 
secondary points of ceremonial, or unsettled and disputable points of 
doctrine.” He deprecated partisanship, he appealed to common sense. 
Very soon all the organisations within his diocese were working with in- 
creased activity and efficiency, owing to his personal stimulus. 

In January last the following appeared in the “ Manchester Examiner 
and Times ” :— 

“The Bishop is a regular attendant at the meetings of all diocesan 
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societies, is visitor, patron, &., of many private middle-class schools, and 
gives his time and labour to the support of some dozens of charitable and 
other organisations. He is an ecclesiastical commissioner by virtue of 
his office, a member of the Board of Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
president of the Diocesan Church Building Society, of the Board of 
Education, of the Board of Finance of the Diocese, of the Manchester 
and Salford Church of England Evening Visiting Society, of the Mis- 
sionary Studentship Association, and of the Mersey Mission to Seamen; 
he is vice-president of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
of the Church of England Temperance Society, of the Poor Clergy Relief 
Corporation; he is patron of the Institution for"the Relief of the Widows 
and Orphans of Clergymen, of the Church of England Sunday School 
Institute, of the Adult Deaf and Dumb Society ; he is governor of the 
Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy and member of the Council of the 
Colonial Bishroprics Fund. This list, however, by no means exhausts 
the number of his appointments, and, indeed, only represents his connec- 
tion with purely Church of England organisations. He holds office in 
many associations which do not belong to that Church, and he sympathises 
with every Christian effort by whomsoever promoted. No one regrets 
more than the Bishop the barriers which have been created between sects 
and parties. Some time ago, speaking at a festival and bazaar at Bolton 
in connection with the Children’s Home, he said that we had drawn up 
barriers where it seemed to him Christ had placed none, and we had even 
forbidden that people should look at one another with a friendly smile, 
or shake hands across the barriers; and at this meeting the Rev. Dr. 
Pope, one of the ex-Presidents of the Wesleyan Conference, in thanking 
the Bishop for attending, said that what he had done that day in support 
of the institution would ‘ thrill Methodism to the heart.’ 

“Tt is impossible to enumerate the whole of the services which the 
Bishop has rendered during his ten years’ episcopacy. Much that has 
been done has been lost sight of; the fruits of much of it cannot yet 
be seen; but the influence of his active career, his outspoken con- 
demnation of abuses, his large-hearted sympathy and benevolence, 
have assuredly made themselves felt for good over a wide area. The 
Bishop has often been twitted with talking too much. He has, we 
have the best authority for saying, a desire to appear less often in public; 
but he finds himself unable to resist the appeals made to him. No 
deserving cause appeals to him in vain either for money or personal 
support. He has spoken at temperance gatherings, addressed artisans 
in their workshops, boatmen, railway porters, scavengers, letter carriers, 
meetings of women, and meetings of young men; from the stage of a 
theatre he has addressed actors, actresses, and other employés of theatres; 
whilst in addition to all his other engagements scarcely a Sunday passes 
in which he does not preach two sermons, often in churches far apart 
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from each other. Although it is not possible to record everything that 
Dr. Fraser has done during the last ten years, yet there are a few things 
which may be recalled in addition to those mentioned in connection with 
the earlier part of his episcopacy. He has re-arranged the diocese, 
dividing it into three archdeaconries, whereas formerly there were only 
two; he has instituted a diocesan conference, in which the laity as well 
as the clergy are largely represented; he has advocated with much 
success the free and unappropriated seat system in churches; he has 
cheapened and simplified the process of obtaining a faculty, and he has 
performed a large amount of purely ministerial labour of which we are 
able to give some statistics. From the time of his consecration on the 
25th of March, 1870, to November 19th last year, the Bishop had con- 
secrated 76 new churches, providing 42,938 sittings, 34,611 of which are 
free. The cost of erection, exclusive of endowments and cost of sites, 
was 511,1291. Besides these, he consecrated 14 edifices erected in lieu 
of former churches, at a cost of 168,000/. Seventy-seven new district 
parishes and ecclesiastical districts have been formed. How many con- 
firmations the Bishop has held during the ten years we cannot say, but 
we have the statistics for 1879. During that year alone he held 74 
confirmations, the number of persons confirmed being 13,856. During 
1870 he confirmed 9751; 1871, 10,899; 1872, 8548; 1873, 11,789; 
1874, 8425; 1875, 12,918; 1876, 8894: 1877, 14,297; 1878, 9939; 
making, including the number for last year, a total of 109,316. His 
lordship has also held about 30 ordinations since taking office, and in 
this connection it may be stated that candidates for ordination are the 
Bishop’s guests at Higher Broughton from the Wednesday preceding to 
the Monday following the day of ordination.” 

This is indeed to work at high pressure, and we do not wonder that 
the Bishop at one time stated that he thought he would be physically 
unable to carry on the work of his diocese with the thoroughness and 
activity which seemed to him to be imperatively demanded, for a longer 
period than twelve years. 

The spirit of Lancashire, if rude as compared with the gentler and 
more luxurious southern counties, is much more ready to recognise sturdy 
merit. The Bishop’s labours have met with an honest and outspoken 
approval from those around him. The following will give an idea of the 
quality of the appreciation he receives :— 

“There is nota man in Manchester, lay or cleric, who works more 
laboriously or more persistently than the Bishop. In season and out of 
season, his help is never sought in vain by the promoters of any new 
movement for the public good. He is the life and soul of our town’s 
meetings, and on the rare occasions when he is compelled to send a letter 
of apology instead of coming to help in person, a shadow of disappoint- 
ment invariably falls over the audience to whom such an announcement 
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is read. Noone has ever charged Dr. Fraser with neglecting his own 
special work, and, indeed, such a charge would be idle in the presence of 
the monuments of episcopal diligence which have sprung up throughout 
the length and breadth of the diocese of Manchester within the last ten 
years. And yet the Bishop has found time, even since he has been in 
Manchester, to rival, if not to outstrip, the foremost of our local philan- 
thropists in devotion to the public welfare. Dr. Fraser is not by any 
means a great preacher in the usual acceptation of the term, and his 
claim to the reputation of a great theologian has yet to be established. 
He is rather a preacher of sanctified and homely common sense, and it 
appears to be his mission to reveal the application of the precepts of the 
Gospel to social and political life, and to claim for the poorest classes of 
the community their rightful share in all the opportunities of culture that 
lie at the heart of an opulent civilisation like the present. Absolutely 
indifferent to the antiquated pomps of his office, the genial and manly 
Bishop of Manchester speaks anywhere and everywhere on the current 
topics of ordinary life with a simplicity, straightforwardness, freedom, 
and independence which carry his utterances far and wide, and make 
them more or less of a power in the life of the nation itself. No one can 
doubt that beyond all else Dr. Fraser wishes to be useful to his fellow- 
men, and that the services he can render to humanity are in his eyes of 
infinitely greater importance than any special work that he can render 
within the limits’of a Church he loves and serves so well. The Bishop 
manifestly inclines to the latitudinarian idea of the Church, but that, 
however, does not prevent him from denouncing in emphatic terms the 
wild excesses of Ritualism. He declares that its ‘ practices, intolerable 
even in days of feebler light, are now a pure and simple anachronism;’ 
and that they ‘seem to me most unhappy, most disloyal, most 
disastrous.’ 

“The source of Dr. Fraser’s power lies in the vigour of his moral man- 
hood, and in the catholicity of his sympathies with every influence 
within or without the Church which makes for practical righteousness. 
He is abreast of his times, and the broad, honest, earnest manliness of 
his tone of thinking and speaking chimes in with the advancing thought 
of the day. The Church which can multiply such men will be the 
Church of the future, and the cloud which threatens Disestablishment 
will still remain for many a day no bigger than a man’s hand if the 
clergy will lay to heart the obvious lessons of Bishop Fraser’s busy and 
unselfish career.” 

The Bishop of Manchester was once told by a candid layman, “ You 
bishops are up in a balloon; you don’t know what is going on on this 
lower earth.” The layman must have been looking so long into the sky 
where the episcopal balloon was suspended, that he missed seeing that 
one bishop at least was standing on solid ground by his side. At the 
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first public meeting to which Mrs. Fraser accompanied her husband, a 
few weeks ago, he spoke a few words which argue a kind of vision much 
keener than that from a balloon can be :— 

“Tf we do our duty, I am confident God will not forsake England yet, 
for I believe there is a future for her such as she has never yet enjoyed, 
a wider scope for usefulness, a larger empire, not in the modern sense of 
imperialism for which I have no love at all, but in the sense of English 
energy, determination, patience, and perseverance. I hope that the 
name of English honesty in manufacture will spread over the face of the 
world, that by their exertions Englishmen will make the wilderness into 
a garden, so that it might be said in all countries, ‘We owe this to 
England ;’ and further, I trust, that it might be said that we were a race 
of active, enterprising Christian people, whose word was as good as their 
bond, whose trade marks could be trusted to be what they professed to 
be, whose cloth was not too heavily sized, whose articles weighed the 
proper weight and filled the proper measure, and who could be trusted 
in all their relations when they had given their word to stand to it.” 

It would be a kindness to the public if the Bishop, who scatters 
broadcast, here a speech full of imspiring common sense, there an 
analysis of usury ; at one place a practical plan for Church organisation, 
at another an appeal for concord; at a Lancashire church an eloquent 
“ Address to Mothers and Daughters,’ in a London one a sermon on 
luxury ; would place some of his' scattered leaves in an editor’s hands to 
collect and bind together. Newspaper reports are difficult to preserve, 
and many persons would be glad to have in a convenient form the 
notions of so practical a man, so as to be able to take them in at leisure, 
and in a quiet mood which is not always possible at a crowded public 
meeting. 

In concluding this brief and inadequate sketch, we may draw a moral 
from one little saying made by its subject. 

“T have the courage sometimes of my own opinions,” he said, “ but 
more frequently I have the courage of my impulses.” Opinion is a 
noble gift, but impulse is a rosier mission angel, and comes direct from 
the warmth of the heart. We may grow weary of the multiplicity of 
frigid opinions, even to despondency ; but to be within sight or hearing 
of a worker who has the courage of impulses that are hearty and/sincere 
and true, is to be where we can gain a new strength and hopefulness. 
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THE YOUTH OF 


CHARLES LEVER. 


By a Kinsman. 


CuarLes JAMES Lever was born 
in Dublin on the 31st August, 1806, 
in a small brick-fronted house still 
unchanged, and situated at the 
north side of Amiens-street, 
nearly opposite to the terminus of 
the Drogheda Railway. At the sug- 
gestive of Dr. W. J. FitzPatrick, 
his biographer, a few friends have 
combined to insert a tablet in the 
front wall of the house to mark 
the spot, with the dates of the 
birth and death of the author. 

James Lever,the father of Charles, 
was a native of Manchester; he 
married, in 1795, Julia’Candler, a 
lady of a good Kilkenny family, 
the issue being two sons, the elder 
John, a clergyman of the Church 
of England, born in 1796, and 
Charles, born ten years later, as 
named above. 

James Lever was in trade, an 
architect and builder of good repute 
in his profession, in the exercise of 
which he realised a moderate for- 
tune. 

* My sons,” he was heard to say, 
“ cannot live the lives of idle gentle- 
men ; they shall have a fair start in 
life, but nothing to deprive them 
of the pleasure of making their 
own fortunes.’ James Lever’s 
profession brought him into confi- 
dential relations with a great variety 
of persons; in contracts for build- 
ing or altering churches, town and 
country mansions, colleges, bar- 
racks, theatres, &c., including even 
the Irish Parliament and Custom- 
houses: and amongst these persons 


his genial manner and kindly dis- 
position made him many friends, 
and not a few intimates. In truth 
he liked society, and society liked 
him. Round his hospitable board 
might be seen, and not seldom, a 
company that at first sight might 
be pronounced incongruous. But 
it was not so, for James Lever 
possessed the happy art of welding 
this unpromising material together, 
and making his guests pleased with 
themselves, with one another, and 
with their host. There were songs, 
and there were stories, and long 
ones too, for such was the fashion 
of the day. Lever’s own were 
gems of their kind; his son gave 
them to the world long afterwards, 
handsomely reset, polished by a 
cunning hand. There was fun and 
frolic, and sometimes practical 
jokes ; but there was no licence, for 
over anything approaching to it 
Lever kept a tight hand. Occa- 
sionally the boisterous was ap- 
proached somewhat closely. Mrs. 
Lever would be asked for a glass 
of liqueur, for the manufacture 
of which she was famous. This 
would be produced in a mode- 
rate-sized bottle, accompanied by 
curiously small glasses. While 
going round the table a dead silence 
was commonly preserved, each 
sufferer unwilling that his neigh- 
bour should escape. But then 
came a roar of consternation, for 
they had swallowed the hottest 
compound in the world, and the 
ealls for cooling liquids were loud 
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and long. There is but a single 
instance on record of a second 
supply of this precious liquid being 
demanded. “May bad luck,” the 
applicant began, “ follow him that 
blew the stunted glass.” Another 
gentleman addressed the hostess, 
“ Mrs. Lever,” he said, “ for God’s 
sake keep the donor of your liquid 
at staff’s end; a whole district of 
hell must have been boiled down 
to make that bottleful. The 
bottle containing the liquor was 
labelled with an Indian inscription 
translated ‘‘ Tongue-tickler,” it was 
known in the family circle as the 
“ Red-hot poker.” 

But there were other guests, 
not unfrequently to be met with 
round Lever’s table, to whom a 
warm welcome was always ac- 
corded. These were of the nume- 
rous class whose prospects in life 
had been injured or blighted by 
the union with England, alongside 
whom Lever himself had manfully 
struggled in the evil days that 
followed. The conversation of 
these men was of the brilliant past, 
of the statesmen and orators whom 
they had seen and heard, and of 
the thrilling scenes enacted in the 
great drama, where the curtain fell 
on what was regarded as the ex- 
tinction of the nation. 

To these men Charles was an 
attentive listener, and then doubt- 
less was sown the seed that long 
after bore fruit in his graphic de- 
scription of the Irish gentleman of 
the period. The Union had indeed 
dealt a stunning blow to Ireland ; 
to Dublin it was fatal in all out- 
ward seeming, for Dublin had 
neither commerce nor literature to 
break its force. Four hundred 
families of the highest rank and 
greatest wealth in the kingdom 
had been residents of the city for 
many months in the year. Cer- 
tainly four hundred more were 
attached to it as the centre of 
overn ment and fashion. These all: 
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went their way; but the decline 
did not end there, for most families 
of position in the land followed 
suit, and Dublin attorneys became, 
as land agents, the representatives 
of the country gentry. The Union 
with Scotland, one hundred years 
before, affords no parallel case. 

The Scotch proprietors loved the 
soil from which they had sprung, 
and they loved their clansmen that 
followed them in peace or war. 

In Ireland no such affection 
existed; they who tilled the soil 
did not love those who received 
the fruits of it, and there was no 
love lost between thém. During 
these bad times the business in 
which Lever was engaged suffered 
more severely than any other. To 
say house property fell 100 per 
cent. was telling but a part of the 
misfortune, for tenants were not 
to be had at any price. Nothing 
but an honourable economy, added 
to the skill and energy which 
Lever possessed in an eminent de- 
gree, secured his safety, while so 
many old and trusted houses fell 
beside him. 

Many a weary year passed before 
impoverished Dublin showed signs 
of revival from this utter prostra- 
tion. 

Fortunately, it came to be re- 
garded as the handle by which 
England held Ireland; a large gar- 
rison was maintained, and whatever 
government still remained to the 
country still lingered at the 
Castle. 

To the old rule, that men get 
politics from their father and re- 
ligion from their mother, Lever’s 
two sons were no exception, and 
some of the old gentleman’s ideas 
on such subjects may not be out of 
place. He was a Protestant, and 
a Tory, and steadily voted with his 
party at civic and parliamentary 
elections. On the great subject of 
the Union he was supposed to be 
lukewarm; but, in truth, he 
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was not of the material of 
which political partisans are made, 
and he saw that this great question 
was many-sided. It had no doubt 
ruined ‘any prospects he might 
have had of rising to the great 
heights of his profession; and it 
had brought on Dublin evils that a 
lifetime could not remove; but he 
still regarded it as a_ political 
necessity. “England,” he was 
wont to say, “is content to move 
in the grooves of her old constitu- 
tion; Ireland, with noble impulses 
and hasty temper, moves on her 
own wild way under slack-rein; 
double harness and strong shafts, 
were for her,” he contended, “a 
grave necessity.” He was in the 
habit of replying to lamentations 
over the loss of independence by 
the familiar illustration, “that if 
two persons would ride on a horse, 
one of them must ride behind.” 
His observations on the Union 
generally took the form of regrets 
that the measure had not been dis- 
posed of one hundred and fifty 
years before, when an assembly 
representing the three kingdoms 
sat at Westminster. This Parlia- 
ment had abolished all restrictions 
on commerce, and had given to 
Ireland and Scotland a freedom 
from anarchy, and a_ prosperity 
that contrasted strongly with the 
evil times that preceded and fol- 
lowed it. From Oliver Cromwell 
to William Pitt, there was scarcely 
an English statesman who did not 
regard Ireland as a puzzle, a diffi- 
culty, or a nuisance, and not infre- 
quently as all three together. 
“ For the sorrows and troubles of 
Ireland there is but one remedy,” 
said an old admiral to King George 
the Third. “Scuttle and sink the 
island, please your Majesty, for 
four-and-twenty hours. When it 
comes over water again, something 
may be done.” 

A few words on another subject 
will serve to show the estimation in 
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which James Lever was held by his 
fellow-citizens of Dublin. 

In the year 1800 no wise man 
would venture on a lawsuit if un- 
provided, according to the proverb, 
with a good case, an honest attor- 
ney, a bag of money, and a bag of 
patience. Sixty or eighty years 
ago, litigants, fortified by even 
such appliances of legal warfare, 
found the end doubtful, lawsuits 
bearing a strong resemblance to the 
game of “ Beggar-my-neighbour,” 
where the knave with the last dollar 
sweeps the board. A consequence 
of this state of things was, that 
the great majority of commercial 
disputes were settled by arbitra- 
tion, and James Lever, with a clear 
head and a ready tongue, was one of 
the most popular arbitrators in 
Dublin. He was, however, a busy 
man, who could only place his 
evenings at the disposal of his 
clients. The trysting place was 
usually appoimted at the tavern, 
and one in Capel-street, long since 
dead and gone, was commonly 
selected. It was famous for beef- 
steaks, Malahide oysters, and 
moderate charges. Verdicts were 
always proclaimed after supper, 
for which the rule was that the 
victor should pay. 

“Tt was a consolation prize,” 
Lever would say; “ for the beaten 
man could eat and drink himself 
into contentment at the expense of 
his adversary.” Lever’s services 
on these occasions were entirely 
gratuitous, and the tavern charges 
represented the entire bill of costs 
of the suit. 

Before parting with this most 
worthy and companionable old 
gentleman, a fact should be men- 
tioned which throws a strong light 
on the energy that possessed him. 
Hs son Charles was at all times a 
sad lagger at lessons, whether for 
school or college. Tospur him on, 
as may be supposed, as well as to 


assist him, the old man went over 
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with him all the books necessary 
for, at least, two of the University 
examinations. With an education 
the reverse of liberal, over sixty 
years of age, in delicate health, and 
after forty years devotion to brick- 
laying and ashler-work, to turn to 
the Greek and Latin grammars, 
and the College course, it will be 
admitted, was no light matter. We 
know of but one parallel case; it 
was when Dr. Johnson, at an 
advanced age, learned the Dutch 
language, in order to satisfy him- 
self that the illness which shook 
his frame had left his mind un- 
touched. 

It has been mentioned that the 
mother of Charles Lever was con- 
nected by family ties with the 
county Kilkenny, and her eldest 
son John had frequently visited 
his relatives there, previous to the 
year 1817, when Charles paid his 
first visit to his cousins, at Inistioge, 
in that county. 

To approach Inistioge, except on 
foot or on horseback, at the period 
of which we write, was no easy 
matter. The roads were rough, 
they were winding, they were 
carried over the tops of the neigh- 
bouring hills, and they seemed 
always to take the direction in 
which they should not go. The 
village itself appeared to be placed 
in the hollow of a bowl, so closely 
did it nestle under the extensive 
woods by which it was overtopped ; 
so that to say a visitor entered 
the town was scarcely so descriptive 
as to say he was dropped into it. 
There was, however, then, as well 
as now, a broad avenue of approach 
to the little town, leading for some 
five miles through the noble de- 
mesne of Woodstock. It was a dead 
level, the hills rising on either side, 
covered with plantations to their 
very tops. High rocks seemed to 
impede the way, but they only 
served to turn the approach into 
fresh scenes of picturesque beauty. 
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This broad avenue was of nature's 
making, and was the tidal stream 
of the Nore, admittedly unsur- 
passed as river scenery in the 
kingdom. 

The impression made on the mind 
of Lever by the scenery of this 
locality seems never to have been 
effaced ; it was probably deepened 
by repeated visits later on. 

Even in his last-published work, 
written nearly threescore years 
after his first visit to Kilkenny, he 
eulogized the scenery of the Nore, 
classing it with that of the Black- 
water as the finest in Ireland. 

Charler Lever was eleven years 
old at the date of this visit to 
Inistioge, but in manner, dress, and 
appearance he was at least three 
years in advance of this period of 
life. He was a remarkable hand- 
some lad, somewhat vain, ready of 
speech,- with a laughing manner, 
and wonderfully self-possessed for 
a youth of his standing. 

By his cousins, some of whom 
were his elders, he was at once ad- 
mitted to the position of a senior, 
or rather of general director, at 
work or play; and seldom has a 
quiet household been turned so com- 
pletely up end down. 

If there be such a thing as the 
“theatrical fiend,” young Lever 
was undoubtedly possessed by him. 
He had been for the previous half 
year at O’Callaghan’s school in 
Abbey-street, and the term was 
wound up by a theatrical perform- 
ance. In the play Lever had dis- 
tinguished himself remarkably. He 
was immensely proud of his success 
and the applause he excited; and 
a country audience was now to be 
invited to confirm the Dublin ver- 
dict in his favour. 

A correspondent of Dr. Fitz- 
Patrick writes (Life of Lever, vol. 
L, p. 11): “ At Inistioge, in 1817, 
we young people from eight to 
twelve went nearly mad on being 
bitten by his Thespian taste. A 
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loft was fitted up as a theatre, and 
Lever did everything. He was 
scene-painter, prompter, played the 
fiddle, sang all the songs, acted all 
the chief parts, and dressed the 
performers. The favourite pieces 
were ‘Bombastes Furioso,’ and 
the ‘Warwickshire Wag,’ but 
tragedies were not neglected, for I 
have a lively recollection of the 
sore bones I got dying on the hard 
boards.” 

Lever’s fame rose high in the 
village; in those days a wonderful 
“Tnfant Roscius ” was brought out 
once or twice a year in the metro- 
politan theatres, and the good 
people of Inistioge persuaded them- 
selves that they had secured one of 
the family. 

Just at this time, too, Lever con- 
trived to find favour in the eyes of 
the great oracle of the village, 
Benjamin Whitley by name. He 
was the busiest man in the parish, 
he had nothing on earth to do, and 
every other man’s business was his. 
Whitley’s career was a curious one. 
He was a man of excellent educa- 
tion and good family, and a native 
of the Queen’s County, where he 
had some property. Early in the 
century he held a commission in 
the city of Dublin militia. When 
quartered in a small town in the 
county Meath, he had the misfor- 
tune to kill a brother officer in a 
broil. He was tried by court-mar- 
tial and acquitted, but somehow 
his colleagues at the mess did not 
indorse the verdict, and he was 
obliged to leave the regiment. 
Society also looked coldly upon 
him ; he was advised to leave the 
county until the matter was for- 
gotten. He took up his quarters 
in Inistioge, intending to stay a few 
months; he stayed on and died there 
thirty years after. He was not, 
however, destined to close his life 
until he had passed through an- 
other scene of blood. It was his 
ill luck that his was the last life 
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determining a lease on Lord Mary- 
borough’s property, which some of 
the tenants thought had lasted 
quite long enough. When he was 
staying at the house of a friend, 
four miles from the county town, 
the house was entered by four men 
with blackened faces. The leader, 
who seemed a stranger, questioned 
Whitley as to his identity, compar- 
ing his answers with a memorandum 
he held. During this conversation, 
one of the gang had moved close to 
where Whitley stood, and, at a 
signal, he raised a blunderbuss and 
discharged it into Whitley’s face, 
at the distance of a yard. 

Whitley dropped to the ground, 
dead to all appearance, when the 
party quietly left, apologising for 
the noise and disturbance. But 
Whitley was not dead, the mass of 
the charge, which was of slugs, 
entered his mouth, and knocking 
out his teeth, passed out by the neck. 
The lower jaw-bone was shattered, 
slugs sank deep into the neck and 
face, and one eye was deprived of 
sight. 

Face, neck, and shoulders were 
penetrated by unignited grains of 
powder, presenting a mass of dis- 
coloured flesh, apparently beyond 
the reach of medical] skill. 

A visitor, writing a month after 
this, said: ‘“‘When I closed my 
eyes, my old friend was there, I 
heard his familiar voice, queer 
jokes, and quaint sayings. When 
I looked, there was a sight before 
me, but little resembling a human 
countenance. I never saw the like 
before; I pray God I may never 
see the like again.” 

The perpetrators of this outrage 
were never brought to justice. 
They were well kuown, but satis- 
factory evidence was not forth- 
coming. This event took place 
some years after Lever’s first ac- 
quaintance with Whitley, and we 
must retrace our steps. Whitley, 
with all his faults, and they were 
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neither few nor small, was a useful 
man in a rural parish. If the 
dread of being found out be the 
great preventive of offences, 
Whitley was the local embodiment 
of dread, for from him there were 
no parish secrets. 

He was indeed a _ busybody, 
with a finger in every man’s dish, 
often taking the wrong side in 
casual disputes, but always taking 
the weak one, and his purse, though 
indifferently filled, was never closed 
to the fingers of his clients. It 
may be said in his favour, that his 
criticisms extended impartially up- 
wards, as well as down. He did 
not spare the parson, or the priest, 
or the schoolmaster, or his enemies, 
or indeed his friends, his remarks 
usually taking the form of jokes, 
which may be described as having 
a point at one end and a sting at 
the other. 

Even the Yeomanry corps, the 
pride and glory of the village, did 
not escape this inexorable censor. 
High holiday was observed on the 
days of their quarterly inspection, 
and the women assembled in great 
numbers, to admire their husbands, 
brothers, and lovers arrayed in 
bright scarlet, and to get a little 
frightened at the indifference with 
which they handled the deadly 
weapons entrusted to them for the 
occasion. During the evolutions a 
murmur of wonder could be heard 
from the crowd, as to how Waterloo 
could have been won without the 
assistance of these brave fellows; 
and at the close, the inspecting 
officer would tell them how safely 
the honour of the country could be 
placed in their hands. But Whit- 
ley would growl out a reminder of 
the rout of their comrades at 
Castlebar, where the Kilkennies, 
Fes only by their fears, ran so 

st and so far in one day, that it 
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took them three days to get back 
again.* 

With the incumbent of the 
parish Whitley kept up perpetual 
warfare, and he soon contrived to 
enlist Lever on his side in the con- 
test. The parson was of a species 
that has long ceased to exist. He 
was a short, fat man, with hanging 
jaws, enormous paunch, and short 
thin legs, invisible to the holy man 
for some years, from the great bulk 
of the protuberance that overhung 
them. He wore a sheepskin wig ; 
his coat, of clerical cut, reached 
nearly to his heels; an ample waist- 
coat covered him in front, fur- 
nished with flapped pockets, in 
which his hands usually reposed ; 
breeches with buckles at the knees, 
pepper-and-salt stockings, shoes 
with immense square toes, from 
which he derived one of the many 
names by which he was known, 
may give some idea of his outer 
man. 

His clerical duties did not press 
heavily upon him—the sermon once 
a week, of that class known a cen- 
tury ago as general servants, occu- 
pied twenty minutes. These ser- 
mons were supposed to be suffi- 
ciently impressive for ordinary 
occasions, and could, with a change 
of text and a slight alteration of 
clothes, be made to suit days of 
thanksgiving or humiliation. He 
was the possessor of a full dozen of 
these treasures, calculated to last a 
quarter of a year, when their time 
for duty would come round again. 

The hardest half-hour of the 
week was immediately after service 
on Sundays, when the Protestant 
youth of the parish, of both sexes, 
received such an amount of in- 
struction in the principles and 
practice of the Protestant religion 
as was considered good for them. 
On these occasions 9 young 
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Protestant had the opportunity of 
answering two or three questions 
about the Church Catechism and 
the Ten Commandments, and it 
must be admitted that the parson 
was no hard task-master, for if 
a delinquent failed to answer a 
question it passed quietly to 
another. Here Lever, with his 
cousins, was obliged to attend, 
greatly, it must be confessed, 
against his grain, for he never 
answered a question. But worse 
happened on one occasion, when he 
broke into open rebellion, and 
declared himself to be a Methodist. 
Now, Lever’s knowledge of Metho- 
dism amounted to this, that the 
parson held it in especial horror, 
and that its very name was a sad 
trial to his temper. To the Catho- 
lic faith he had a proper profes- 
sional dislike. It was a noxious 
plant, no doubt; but then it ap- 
peared in some way natural to the 
soil. It had grown there a long 
time, and he was used to it; but 
Methodism was an exotic of recent 
introduction, resembling more the 
tares planted in the field, of which 
it was said, “an enemy hath done 
this,” and concerning which a sen- 
sible servant gave as his opinion 
that binding them in bundles to 
burn was the proper course to 
pursue. 

The parson’s rage with Lever 
was excessive. The lad was igno- 
miniously dismissed from the class, 
and was told that his father should 
be made acquainted with his mis- 
deeds. 

The good nature or laziness of 
the Churchman prevented the exe- 
cution of this threat, and the 
shame or scandal of the event was 
finally set down to the discredit of 
Whitley. 

It may be said we have dwelt at 
too great length on the character 
and concerns of Whitley. But 
Lever’s intimacy with him, which 
commenced in 1817, was con- 
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tinued during his subsequent visits 
to Inistioge, and there is no doubt 
that Whitley was of those of whom 
Lever said long after, that any 
knowledge he possessed was not 
derived from volumes in sheepskin 
bindings, but from books with flesh 
and blood coverings. 

Whitley, blind Nixon, Ottiwell, 
and the author of “ Wild Sports of 
the West,” were all remarkable 
men, and it takes no great sharp- 
ness of observation to detect in 
Lever’s works some of their pecu- 
liarities, and turns of thought. 
Lever’s statement, that he brought 
little learning with him into school 
or college, and took little out, can- 
not be received literally. It was 
little, no doubt, compared to that 
he might have acquired, but was 
ample for the learned profession 
which he had adopted. 

At every school at which he was 
placed a ready means was soon 
discovered by which he could be 
shaken out of his idleness. It 
was only to insinuate, that wonder 
had been + expressed that such 
heavy lads as Brown, Jones, or 
Robinson should stand above him 
in his class. Lever would probably 
reply by a joke, but, apparently 
without effort, Brown would be 
displaced, and Lever would stand 
where he had stood. Lever’s 
indolence was neither the result of 
laziness nor stupidity; half the 
ingenuity or study he gave to 
schemes of amusement, if other- 
wise directed, would have placed 
him high amongst his fellows. 
With his teachers and masters, 
Lever led a sort of cat-and-dog 
life. He illustrated the matter in 
his own way. “Man,” he said, 
“ was naturally a wild animal; he, 
like the horse, required whip and 
spur, as well as bit and curb, to 
secure subjection to the knowledge 
and usages of civilised life. The 
spirited horse would pitch his 
trainer over his shoulders if he 
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could ; the spirited lad would act in 
the same fashion. Later on, second 
nature, in the shape of habit, 
usually forced the hunter to love 
his rider, and the educated gentle- 
man to love his former master.” 
When Lever visited Inistioge, in 
1817, he was found to be behind- 
hand in two important points of 
his education, and it was arranged 
that he should attend with his 
cousins for daily instruction in 
writing and figures. The instruc- 
tor was James Cotterall, school- 
master and land surveyor, between 
whom and Lever a warfare to the 
knife speedily broke out. 

In the early part of the century, 
there were three classes of school- 
masters in the small towns and 
villages of the south of Ireland, 
and all three were represented at 
Inistioge. The first and most im- 
portant of these were the Roman 
Catholic parish schoolmasters, for 
the families of small farmers and 
labourers had in fact no other in- 
structors. These were generally 
known as “ Hedge Schoolmasters.” 
School accommodation was always 
scant, and adjournment to 
a neighbouring field, and under 
the shelter of a hedge, was a com- 
mon practice—hence the name, 
The scholars were for the most 
part full-grown men and women, 
an idea being prevalent that learn- 
ing, when applied too early, had a 
stunting effect on the population, 
exception being made in favour of 
such vigorous growth as had 
ability to sustain the depressing 
effect of the alphabet and the 
“reading made easy.” These 
masters were mostly poor scholars, 
so called from having given service, 
and not seldom menial service, in 
return for the instruction imparted 
to them. 

Another class were the Protes- 
tant teachers. They were usually 
the parish clerks, their qualifica- 
tion being ability to read the re- 
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sponses of the Church service in an 
audible manner, and with profes- 
sional pronunciation. The third 
class was usually supplied from 
the sons of wealthy farmers, and 
they received an excellent educa- 
tion at colleges of which the 
Catholics bishops had _ usually 
at least one in every diocese. The 
masters of these schools had in 
most cases the advantage of ex- 
cellent training in one or other of 
the colleges of France or Flanders. 
Of this last class was James 
Cotterall, to whose care Lever was 
now handed over for instruction. 
Cotterall was a well-qualified tutor, 
with an exalted idea of his own 
importance, he was self-opinion- 
ated, excessively vain, and looked 
upon schoolmasters as the salt of the 
earth. One of his theories was 
that the youth of the country 
could only be controlled by a 
liberal use of corporal punishment, 
but he never carried his theory 
into practice, a ceremony of 
“begging off” being always in- 
serted between sentence and execu- 
tion. 

Previous to the introduction of 
Lever to the household where he 
was a visitor, a more docile set of 
pupils than Cotterall had rule over 
could not be imagined. In a week 
all was, changed ; there was negli- 
gence, there was disturbance, there 
was rebellion, and the imposing 
ceremony of “begging off” was 
laughed at as a silly farce. 

Lever had imported a thousand 
annoyances for the master, never 
heard of before in the country, 
and Cotterall fairly admitted him- 
self to be at his wits’ end. He 
was not above, however, taking his 
revenge on Lever. During the 
performance of Lever’s tragedy of 
the “‘Death of Nelson,’ when 
amidst shots and groans the hero 
falls mortally wounded into the 
arms of Captain Hardy, in the 
fishing cot that did duty for 
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H.M.S. Victory, he indulged in 
an explosion of laughter which 
completely shattered the effect 
which Lever had been toiling to 
produce. | 

The subjoined lines were written 
during one of Lever’s subsequent 
visits to the country, when he and 
Cotterall had changed their feud 
into a friendship. They are in- 
‘ serted here, as the fishing incident 
they refer to occurred about this 
time : 


THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


Our study-room windows looked out on 
the Nore, 

Where lay our good cot, called the ‘‘ Molly 
Asthore,”’ 

With tackle on board for the afternoon 
fishing, 

For the advent of which we were anxiously 
wishing. 

When rounding the corner there came into 
sight 

A vision that filled all our hearts with 
affright, 

Though it was not a ghost, for no bode of 
disaster 


Could have shocked us so much, for, Oh 
Lord, ’twas the master. 
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With his nose in the sky, with an air of 
command, 

Jemmy Cotterall appears, with his cane 
in his hand, 

Switching backwards and forwards, as 
seeming to say, 

If all is not right, there’s the devil to pay. 

And all had gone wrong, for our tasks 
were undone, 

Our pothooks and hangers but barely 
begun, 

Sums voted a nuisance, ‘‘ Rule of Three” 
a vexation, 
And so was the table of Multiplication. 
Then the master waxed wroth, as indeed 
well he might, 7 
For from lessons to copy-books nothing was 
right ; 

So he threatened our 
threatened our shoulders, 

He threatened parts commonly veiled from 
beholders. 

But his rage soon abated, the man was soft- 
hearted, 

And forgave all our sins before he and we 
parted, 

He picked up his belongings, and went on 
his way, 

Taking vows from all round of good conduct 
next day. 

We went our way too on the ‘ Molly 
Asthore,”’ 

To fish the bright stream of the swift river 
Nore. 


knuckles, he 


(To be continued.) 
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ELECTIONEERING 


In presence of such “ manifestoes” as the accompanying, which have 
been conceived not in the vein of burlesque, but as fairly embodying the 
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spirit of recent electioneering addresses, the average British elector—at 
no time credited with more than a moderate share of political sagacity— 
finds it a hard matter to make choice between the rival candidates for his 


“vote and interest.” 


CONSERVATIVE ADDRESS. 


To THE ELEcTORS OF THE BoROUGH 
or BunctTown. 


Gentlemen,—I have the honour 
to solicit at your hands a renewal 
of that trust which you confided to 
my keeping several yearsago. It 
is not for me to say how that trust 
has been kept; my acts have 
spoken for me. Upon the political 
views which I hold it is unnecessary 
for me to descant ; they are known 
to you all,and I believe them to be 
those which are professed by every 
person who has at heart the best 
interests of this Great Empire. 
You have heard much of late as to 
the momentous nature of the crisis 
through which the country is said 
to be passing ; but for my part I do 
not believe that there is cause for 
the slightest alarm. I think, and 
you, gentlemen, think with me, 
that, the affairs of England could 
not be entrusted to wiser, firmer, 
more able men than Lord Beacons- 
field and those who compose the 
ministry of which he is the gifted 
chief. I am of opinion that the 
English people firmly believe that 
Lord Beaconsfield is the only man 
who can govern this kingdom. I 
ask your attention to the manner 
in which, under his direction, the 
supremacy of England has been 





LIBERAL ADDRESS. 
To THE ELECTORS OF THE BoROUGH 
or PuUMPANDLE. 


Gentlemen,—The dissolution of 
Parliament, shortly to take place, 
makes me once more a suppliant 
for your votes. I opine that the 
time has now come for an unequi- 
vocal expression of public opinion 
respecting the government of Lord 
Beaconsfield and his subordinates 
in office. There are few persons 
capable of forming an intelligent 
judgment on matters political who 
are not convinced that the con- 
tinuance in office of the present 
rulers is likely to be attended with 
consequences the most disastrous 
that can be imagined. I believe 
that the nation are heartily sick 
of the new-fangled and un-English 
system of government to which 
they have been subjected during 
the past few years. The political 
horizon is black; the air is filled 
with warning. The situation is the 
most dangerous this century has 
witnessed. You are offered the 
spectacle of wars abroad and sedi- 
tions at home, calamities both of 
which are directly traceable to the 
helpless and extravagant rule of 
the present Prime Minister. Lord 
Beaconsfield boasts of his foreign 
policy. It has been a gaudy, a 
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Conservative Address—continued. 
maintained in the councils of 
Europe. Gentlemen, we are at 
once the fear and the admiration 
of foreign countries. It is possible 
that in the pursuit of a foreign 
policy, famous no less for its mode- 
ration than for its brilliance, domes- 
tic affairs have not received that 
large amount of attention which 
it may safely be hoped will be 
bestowed upon them in the future. 
They have, however, not been neg- 
lected ; and, were it not super- 
fluous, I might call to your notice 
more than one measure of value 
passed during the present most 
successful administration. The 
Water Bill, when slightly amen- 
ded, will prove a most admirable 
measure. The distress which has 
unhappily prevailed in Ireland, 
would have been greatly aggra- 
vated but for the promptness of the 
steps the Government took for its 
relief. I am, as you are aware, a 
steadfast Churchman, and the 
warm friend of all who believe 
that the greatness of England is 
mainly traceable to her eminently 
Protestant institutions. I am not 
one of the blind opponents of the 
liquor traffic of this country, recog- 
nising, as I do, that there are 
private rights to be protected in 
this matter, and that what is 
needed is the regulation and not 
the suppression of a great and 
honourable industry. The com- 
mercial outlook is, I rejoice to say, 
satisfactory in the extreme. 

I should account it presumption 
in me to set before you in extenso 
the issues now at stake. You are 
aware of the attitude adopted 
towards Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment by the heterogeneous mass 
of units who style themselves 
Liberals, in the vain hope of deceiv- 
ing the country with the sem- 
blance of their unity. Lord Har- 
tington and his followers will 
talk to you of Peace, but do you 
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Liberal Address—continued. 
wicked, and a ruinous policy from 
first to last. We have made war 
where war was not needed, and 
which, not being needed, was, by 
consequence, unjust and bad. In 
foreign political circles the Bea- 
consfield Cabinet is an object either 
of derision or of contempt. Where 
we are not laughed at, we are des- 
pised, and where we are not des- 
pised we are laughed at. Ireland 
was recently brought to the verge 
of famine, and her sufferings were 
increased by the delay of the 
Government in sending the needed 
supplies. 

I should have been glad to 
comment on Lord Beaconsfield’s 
management of domestic affairs, 
but the opportunity is not afforded 
me; for in the department of home 
legislation his Government is re- 
markable less for what it has than 
for what it has not achieved. I 
may, however, point to the pitiably 
ludicrous Water Bill as an almost 
unique specimen of bungling in local 
administration. The Conservatives, 
with their intense respect for “ pri- 
vate rights” and “ vested interests,” 
have always been the firm friends 
of publicans, and their support of 
Local Option was therefore not to 
be calculated upon. But I may 
tell you, gentlemen, that should you 
again return me to Parliament as 
your representative, I shall be pre- 
pared to assist in the carrying of 
all wise measures which have for 
their object the suppression of the 
degrading liquor traffic. While 
Lord Beaconsfield continues in 
power we cannot hope to see com- 
merce established on a healthy and 
natural basis. 

Many persons have been de- 
ceived by the apparent oneness 
of the Conservative party into 
a belief in the excellence of the 
Conservative policy. And the same 
persons have found cause for dis- 
satisfaction with Liberalism in 
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Conservative Address—continued. 
value peace which can be secured 
only by a selfish policy of non- 
intervention, and the extinction of 
England’s voice abroad? They 
will talk to you of Retrenchment 
but the country has ere this learned 
by bitter experience that the re- 
trenchment of a Liberal Govern- 
ment is synonymous with a policy 
of starvation, and an economy 
which was long ago branded as 
“cheese paring.” They will talk 
to you of Reform, but you answer 
them that you do not care for the 
“reform” which is only another 
name for destructive interference. 
It is well, gentlemen, to keep an 
anxious watch over the concerns of 
our people at home, but you do not 
need to be told that there are times 
when the interests of the farm- 
yard and the hen-roost become in- 
significant when compared with 
those which attach to our Mighty 
Empire across the ocean. The 
Liberal party lay down a policy 
which might serve for a people who 
had no Colonial Possessions and no 
Indian Empire. But what has 
the English nationin common with 
such a policy as that? Is the 
Empire of Britain bounded by the 
seas which wash this narrow isle ? 
Have we not possessions in every 
clime? And shall we suffer those 
possessions to decline ? 

I believe that you will say that 
at all hazard they must be pre- 
served ; and their preservation de- 
pends upon the stay in office of a 
Conservative ministry. 

I point to the broken and scat- 
tered files of our opponents, who 
have scarce a motive in common, 
as betraying the utter absence 
amongst them of any guiding law; 
I point to the great and undivided 
strength of our own party as an 
evidence of the integrity of the 
principles which hold us together. 
I beg of you to remain true to 
those principles—the bright and 
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Liberal Address—continued. 
the apparent division of counsels 
amongst the Liberals in the House 
of Commons. But the unity of the 
Conservatives is that of a pack of 
sheep with a dog behind them, and 
the disparity between the utterances 
of their chief and his followers in 
office has been one of the distinguish- 
ing marks of the Beaconsfield auto- 
cracy. The views of the Liberals 
upon all questions of national im- 
port are identical; and to accuse 
them of differing on minor points is 
to say of them that they are men of 
independent thought and action, 
—in a word, that they are Liberals. 

But the great and final charge 
which Liberals lay at the door of 
the Conservatives is that of having 
pursued a showy and aggressive 
foreign policy, to the ruinous neglect 
of all home interests. That England 
has possessions abroad has been 
made an excuse for ignoring the 
interests she has in the welfare of 
her people at home. The cries for 
reform at home have been drowned 
by the hollow trumpet-sounds of 
“spirited foreign policy,” “ scien- 
tific frontier,” “ peace with honour,” 
“Tmperium et Libertas,’ and the 
hundred other war-whoops con- 
ceived and sedulously propagated 
by that consummate master of 
meaningless phrases, the chief of 
the Tory Cabinet. 

I hope shortly to have an oppor- 
tunity of addressing you at greater 
length from the hustings, and will 
take my leave for the present, 
secure in the belief that you will 
place the reins of government once 
more in the hands of that great 
Liberal party, whose watchwords 
are Peace, Retrenchment, and Re- 
form, and under whose calm and 
enlightened control a position was 
once attained for this country, of 
which the party stigmatised as 
Jingoes have done their utmost to 
dethrone her. 

I have said enough to show the 
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Conservative Address—continued. 
enduring principles of Conserva- 
tism. 

Gentlemen, it is for you to choose 
the men ‘whom you desire to 
govern the country for the years 
to come. 

I believe that you will return to 
power those who have maintained 
unsullied the honour of the empire 
abroad, and at home have knit 
together the people of the three 
countries into one compact and 
loyal body. Confident in this 
belief,—I have the honour to re- 
main, Gentlemen, your most obe- 
dient servant, 

I, StyKPHAST. 
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Liberal Address—continued. 

necessity for overthrowing the pre- 
sent Government at all cost. There 
is now one man only in the country 
who is capable of managing its 
affairs. Need I say that his name 
is William Gladstone ?—I have the 
honour, Gentlemen, to remain your 
most obedient servant, 


U. P. Roorem. 


What was it that Hamlet said about ‘‘ Words, words, words r” 
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SUICIDE AND OTHER 


PROBLEMS. 


By an AMBULATIONIST. 


Tr is not often that a paragraph in 
the “ Times” newspaper dims our 
eyes with tears. And the scene of 
the tragedy could not well have 
been more remote, or the victims 
more obscure. But who, taken 
unprepared, could withhold the 
dearest tribute of sympathy to a 
tale like this :— 
Two young 


Englishmen were 


going ashore in a boat from a mer- 
chant vessel in a Chinese port. 
One of the two had levelled his 
revolver, for amusement, at some 
object on the beach, when, just as 


he pulled the trigger, the other 
leant across and received the whole 
charge in his head. As soon as the 
poor fellow saw that he had killed 
his friend, he put the pistol to his 
own brow and fell dead by his 
side. 

Was he 
wrong ? 

This happened a.p. 1880, and 
about the year 550 B.c. Adrastus, 
the son of Gorgias, the son of 
Midas, having first killed his own 
brother by accident at home, and 
then, with a javelin aimed at a wild 
boar, the favourite son of his kind 
patron Croesus, who, warned by a 
dream, had placed his darling under 
his special charge, waited till there 
was silence and solitude after that 
most lamentable funeral, and 
“knowing within himself that of 
all men he ever heard of he was 
the most burdened with calamities, 
slew himself upon the tomb.” 

By what law shall we judge men 
who take their own lives thus ? 


right, or splendidly 


And by what law again such con- 
duct as Pliny (the younger) con- 
tinually records ? 

“Cornelius Rufus is dead, and 
by his own hand too, which inten- 
sifies my grief. . He was driven 
to this resolve by the force of 
reason, which, to philosophers, 
stands in the place of necessity, 
though he had many incentives to 
life, the best of consciences, the 
best of reputations, the highest 
influence, not to speak of a 
daughter, a wife, a grandson, 
sisters, and, in addition to so 
many near and dear ones (pignora), 
a number of true friends. But he 
had been tormented by such a pro- 
tracted malady, that all these great 
enhancements of life were out- 
weighed by the considerations that 
made for death. I called upon 
him in the days of Domitian, when 
he was lying at his house near 
town. His slaves retired . ; 
and even his wife. After cast- 
ing a glance around, ‘ Why,’ said 
he ‘do you suppose that I bear 
these dreadful pains so long? In 
order that I may survive that 
brigand (the emperor), if only for 
one day.’ Feeling that he 
could now die at peace and a free 
man, he severed the many but 
slighter ties that bound him to 
life. Two, three, four days 
had already passed. All the time 
he refused food. Indeed, to 
the physician tendering him food 
he had said Kéxpixa (‘I have made 
my decision’), a word which left in 
my mind as much regret as admi- 
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ration.” (Epp. I. 12, Lewis’s trans- 
lation.) 

The object of this essay is to show 
that the system of morals to which 
I have ventured to give a name, the 
Solvitur Ambulando system, has its 
word to say on three great prob- 
lems very difficult of solution, but 
not to be evaded by any student 
of Philosophy. 

For Ambulationists are open to 
the charge, and must honestly con- 
sider whether they do not deserve 
it—the phrase is from Mr. Mallock’s 
forge—of simpering through life. 
We say that, at this date in the 
world’s history, an educated man 
in a civilised country never has far 
to seek for right moral precepts, of 
various or doubtful origin perhaps, 
but of manifest value and recog- 
nised authority. We say that he is 
sure to find stepping-stones in 
every stream that crosses his path, 
and that he may, and happily will, 
use them without ascertaining 
whether they came there by re- 
velation or by evolution. Yet this 
very simile might seem to convict 
our theory of an incompleteness so 
extensive as to be incompatible 
with truth. Every correct theory 
will bear the test of “ extreme 
instances.” Let us apply it 
here. 

A man may perceive the right 
and the wrong in all the emer- 
gencies that arise as he pursues 
his daily course of life. Suppose, 
however, that daily course is closed 
to him, closed he sees or fancies 
for ever, by the ruin of his fortune, 
his happiness, or his health. What 
can the Ambulationist say about 
Suicide, comparable to the Theist’s 
simple faith, that “the Everlasting 
has fixed his canon ’gainst self- 
slaughter P” 

Or how shall men be roused to 
the duty—for it is a duty—of 
‘losing their own lives,’ and going 
forth from their comfortable homes 
to seek and to save their miserable 
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or degraded fellow-men? Who will 
be our missionaries when we have 
cast off our unquestioning alle- 
giance to the command, “ Go, and 
preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture,’ without being as yet con- 
verted to belief in the perfectibility 
of man? 

Thirdly, the Ambulationist may 
seem to mutilate the ideal of 
humanity. It was well to “ bring 
down philosophy from heaven to 
earth,” but it will be an evil day 
when virtue no longer 


Spernit humum fugiente penna ; 


when we shall repeat with only 

too much meaning the first two 

lines of Keble’s beautiful verse, 
The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask ; 


and while we continue, confidently 
enough, 
Room to deny ourselves, 


shall have no heart left for the best 
and last, 
a road 
To bring us daily nearer God. 
Holiness. 
able to bear 
May the two ideas 


Ambulationism and 
The words seem ill 
juxtaposition. 
co-exist F 

Candour required that this ques- 
tion should be keenly put. But it 
is beside the mark. He who con- 
soles himself, amid the din of theo- 
logical and philosophical contro- 
versy, With the conviction ‘“ Solvi- 
tur Ambulando,” is so far not an 
infidel, but a believer. He has but 
added one more article to his creed. 
He may have too little faith in the 
writer of the book of Genesis to 
accept the first Fall of Man, but he 
has too much faith in the goodness 
of the Creator to dread a second. 
In a word, he has not lower aspira- 
tions, he has fewer fears. Some of 
us are Agnostics I admit, and some 
of us Epicureans. But the doctrine 
of stepping-stones ever at hand 
was the doctrine of that great 
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lover and doer of holiness, who 
wrote, 
I do not ask to see 

The distant scene ; one step enough for me. 

Returning now to the first of my 
three proposed topics, I will 
attempt to enunciate the canons 
which the rationalistic morality of 
the future will ordain with regard 
to suicide. I assume, as I main- 
tained in a previous essay, that no 
sound precept or good habit which 
a revelation has established will be 
abandoned by men of light and 
leading, when the revealer, who 
will ever be venerated, is no longer 
worshipped (worship here, as 
always pace Dr. Abbott, implies 
divinity). None but arbitrary rules 
perish with inspiration. On this 
subject, however, special reasoning 
is required; for while the New 
Testament is strangely silent about 
a practice so common at that 
period, it is nevertheless quite plain 
that the spirit of Christianity, its 
humility alike under the mighty 
hand of God and under the inso- 
lence and cruelty of man, its 
acceptance of sorrow and disgrace 
as chastisemerts of a Heavenly 
Father, has been the main agent in 
branding suicide with its present 
stigma, and in making us all feel 
as if we could support Hamlet's 
assertion with many a text. But 
the hierarchs of intellect and 
virtue, whose dicta, like those of 
the hierarchs of science, will form 
the creed of civilised humanity, 
consider the Christian doctrine of 
submissive or even thankful endu- 
rance much overstrained. And a 
verse of very different import is 
likely to become prominent in the 
discussion, “May I not do what I 
please with mine own?” The 
cases in which a man’s life does not 
all belong to his relations, friends, 
countrymen, or fellows, will be con- 
fined within the narrowest possible 
limits. And wider knowledge will 
constantly diminish the number of 
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those who, like Adrastus, slay 
themselves because they are of all 
men the most miserable. But no 
sense of duty, nothing but the 
natural clinging to life, will pre- 
vent some few persons from getting 
rid of a property which is only an 
intolerable burden. 

On the whole I do not think that 
the suicide problem is a very prac- 
tical one. Cornelius Rufus, and 
hundreds who adopted this escape 
from painful disease, would have 
been saved from such a desperate 
measure if their physicians had 
been as clever as ours. And there 
may be—I hope there will be—one 
practical result of the relief from 
theological despotism. Doctors 
will not tempt to suicide by pro- 
longing life so cruelly. 

Our remaining topic is Missions; 
and my contention isthat Buddhism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism, 
have indelibly imprinted on the 
human conscience the obligation to 
propagate throughout the world 
what we believe to be the gospel. 
And hundreds would come forward, 
I firmly believe, where tens come 
forward now, if they could only be 
missionaries without having to in- 
sult learned natives and puzzle the 
unlearned, and seriously injure 
them all, by requiring them to 
swallow Jewish fables and the 
monstrosities of medieval creeds. 
Even in this England of ours how 
many kindhearted men in every 
parish are obliged to stay away 
from the deathbeds of their poorer 
neighbours, or to sit there coldly 
silent, because, if they talk at all, 
they must talk a religion which is 
to them not only incredible, but 
profane. The good effected by our 
missions, home or foreign, is always 
done indirectly. And though the 
agency is sometimes purely religious 
—conversion to the Christian faith 
producing a Christian life—it is 
usually that of human sympathy, 
personal ascendency, justice, purity, 
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cleanliness, comfort, and the arts 
of civilisation. The operative ele- 
ment is distributed between the 
two agencies in very much the same 
proportion’ as between laborat and 
orat, between the positive advan- 
tages of wise exertion and the “ re- 
flex influence” of prayer. If what 
is now secondary in missions were 
made primary, and what is now 
primary were (dare I say it?) 
abolished, British navvies, city 
arabs, African negroes, and Fiji 
islanders would be gainers past all 
description. 

From this last region comes 
just now a good story, and, as I 
cannot be vain enough to suppose 
that what I have said, though with 
deep earnestness, on these solemn 
subjects has impressed my readers 
so strongly as to make them feel 
indisposed to mirth, I will tell it, 
and hasten to conclude. 

“When Mr. Gordon, the acting 
Resident, arrived (at Rotumah, or 
some such place) he inquired from 
the elder chiefs how it was that so 
many of the most valuable natives 
took to a wandering life, suggest- 
ing it would be much better if they 
stayed at home and tilled the soil. 
The answer, given without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, was in all cases 
the same, “Our young men will 
not submit to the harsh rules of the 
missionaries.” And harsh these 
rules too often are. At Tongatabu, 
entirely at the imstance of the 
Wesleyans, most vexatious fines 
are inflicted, as on women for 
smoking cigarettes, and on men 
for walking past the palace except in 
European costume.” 

It was pleasant to be assured in 
the next day’s “ Times” that only 
one missionary was responsible for 
these pranks of authority, and that 
he had been reprimanded and re- 
moved by his superiors long before 
the tale got into print. But what 


interests me is the origin of that 
gentleman’s rule about walking 
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past the palace. We may be re- 
minded of a famous passage in 
Macaulay : “On the head of Frederic 
is all the blood that was shed ina 
war which raged during many years 
and in every quarter of the globe, 
the blood of the column of Fonte- 
noy, the blood of the mountaineers 
who were slaughtered at Culloden. 
The evils produced by his wicked- 
ness were felt in lands where the 
name of Prussia was unknown; 
and in order that he might roba 
neighbour whom he had promised 
to defend, black men fought on the 
coast of Coromandel, and red men 
scalped each other by the great 
lakes of America.” For our hero 
must have experienced with satis- 
faction, or heard with admiration, 
of a (recently abolished) fagging 
regulation at Westminster School. 
The small boys there were muleted 
in something worse than a fine if 
they presumed to pass by the door 
of a big boy’s room—even when 
the door was shut—without doffing 
their outer garment, if in fact they 
walked past the palace in their ordi- 
nary costume. On the head of the 
first inventor of that Westminster 
rule is all the misery that has 
resulted from the wanderings of 
those “valuable natives,” who 
should have stayed at home and 
tilled the soil. Through him brown 
men, who knew not the name of 
Westminster, have been fined in 
the islands of the Pacific. 

And seriously it can never sur- 
prise us that men, whose hard fate 
it is to compass sea and land in 
order to make men listen with 
devout respect, as to a literal 
gospel, to certain fanciful Oriental 
legends, should be altogether want- 
ing in common sense. 

The essay, now concluded, is a 
sequel to one which appeared in 
the March issue of this magazine. 
If I could think that what has been 
said about Ambulationism (a new 
name for a well-established doc- 
31 
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trine) has obtained the attention 
of any reader, I would ask him, as 
a parting favour, to study this 
passage from Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
First Principles, and not to forget 
that, in the twenty years which 
have gone by since it was written, 
the dangers alluded to have percep- 
tibly diminished. 

The new generation, with still 
greater birth-advantages, has grown 
up almost independent of the 
fading dogma of eternal damna- 
tion. 

“Were it not that throughout 
the progress of the race, men’s ex- 
periences of the effects of conduct 
have been slowly generalised into 
principles; were it not that these 
principles have been from genera- 
tion to generation insisted on by 
parents, upheld by public opinion, 
sanctified by religion, and enforced 
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by threats of eternal damnation for 
disobedience; were it not that 
under these potent influences habits 
have been modified, and the feel- 
ings proper to them made innate; 
were it not in short that we have 
been rendered in a considerable 
degree organically moral; it is cer- 
tain that disastrous results would 
ensue from the removal of those 
strong and distinct motives which 
the current belief supplies 

The substituted creed (in which 
science and religion unite) can 
become adequately operative only 
when it becomes, like the present 
one, an element in early education, 
and has the support of a strong 
social sanction.” 

Here is high authority for the 
pleasing conviction that now and 
henceforth, however Creeds may 
change, Morality is safe. 


Sotvirur AMBULANDO. 












A GREAT 


THE absence of great men is a re- 
markable characteristic of the pre- 
sent time. Different explanations 
have been offered of the fact. 
Various results have been supposed 
to be indicated by the phenomenon. 
But the fact itself is unquestion- 
able. The only doubt entertained 
is, how low down in the scale of 
excellence does this variety extend. 

During the last quarter of a 
century three figures have been 
most prominent upon the canvas 
of contemporary record. The names 
of those men have been most often 
upon the lips. Their influence on 
that rapid revolution which we 
call modern history has been the 
most marked. Yet the question 
may be fairly mooted whether it is 
likely that either of the three, half 
a century hence, will be accounted 
truly great. 

That one of the three who was 
first removed from the scene may, 
indeed, well be called a great 
statesman. If to raise a small 
and secondary collection of pro- 
vinces into what is, at least geo- 
graphically, a great kingdom, be a 
claim on the gratitude of a race, 
that tribute is due to Camillo di 
Cavour. He was the founder of 
the kingdom of Italy. Some of us 
know something of the heroic 
patience of his toil; and he may 
be said to have sealed his testa- 
ment to his countrymen with his 
blood. For it is as undoubted 
that it was the anxiety and vexa- 
tion caused by the ever-recurring 
tergiversation of his French con- 
federate that brought on the 
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CHURCHMAN. 
slight fever that was his last, as it 
was that it was his resolve to be 
faithful to the traditions of the 
Casa di Cavour which led him te 
reject the good advice of Sir James 
Hudson, and to submit to those 
seventeen successive bleedings, by 
which the Sangrados whom he con- 
sulted dealt with the most valu- 
able life in Italy “ according to the 
rules of art.” Yet, patriot and great 
statesman though he was, Cavour 
would never have been called by 
those who knew him, a great man. 

The burly figure that still forms 
the centre in the camera that 
shadows forth the life of the 
Europe of to-day, has attained a 
height more dizzy than that to 
which the Italian statesman ever 
aspired. Cynically unscrupulous 
in the use of means, he has been 
far more favoured than Cavour by 
Fortune. He had not to create an 
army. No silent, capable, ever- 
ready genius like Von Moltke was 
present to act as a bulwark to 
Cavour. Between the sovereigns 
who played for the stakes for which 
the ministers dealt the cards, the 
choice might not be easy. Each 
was a brave soldier, honest up to 
his lights, faithful, and to some 
extent intelligent, in the discharge 
of the royal métier to which he was 
born. But it is more than ques- 
tionable whether, by the time the 
nineteenth century closes, Von Bis- 
mark will not be remembered 


rather for the abuse, than for the 
use of those vast_ opportunities 
he had a prominent share in creat- 
ing. 
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The title great will be asso- 
ciated with the name of the third 
of the trio in connection with the 
word disaster. He will be remem- 
bered as the hero of the greatest 
military catastrophe of the century, 
if not of all time. Ten times as 
cruel to the troops as the capitula- 
tion of Sedan, the retreat from 
Moscow had nothing of the 
humiliation of that entrapment of 
an entire army. The sword of 
France was broken by the sheer 
incapacity of him who tried to 
grasp it. And more irreparable, 
from a French point of view, than 
the unparalleled disasters of Sedan 
and of Metz—of the siege of Paris 
and the loss of Alsace - Lorraine, 
was the creation, on the frontiers of 
France, of two great powers, where 
there had been a fringe of petty 
states. From the dissolution of 
the empire of Charlemagne to the 
wars of the Republic the main 
policy of the rulers of France was 
opposed to either German or 
Italian unity. The one and the 
other were, at all events, advanced 
by more than a generation by the 
short-sighted cunning of Charles 
Louis Bonaparte, who bestowed 
upon himself the name of Napo- 
leon III. 

Cavour, Bismark, Bonaparte. 
History may well pause before she 
calls either of them great. There 
is, indeed, one contemporary name 
to which that title will here- 
after attach. It is not that of 
aman. It may bea comfort to 
the owner, under the heavy 
burden of anxiety and of actual 
labour that now weighs on the 
occupant of a throne, that the 
one sharp and irreparable sorrow 
that clouded a long life of honour 
and of love has at least revealed to 
the world how worthily the title of 
Great has been won by Queen 
Victoria. To have lost the sup- 
port and counsel of one of the fore- 
most men of all time, and yet to 
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have held an unshaken sceptre 
through a period of European and 
Asiatic earthquake, has been to 
earn a more imperishable fame 
than even that of the favourite 
sovereign of English history— 
Queen Elizabeth. 

If we have to admit that great 
men are so rare—if we have almost 
to ask, half in perplexity, half in 
self-ridicule, whether, as the reign 
of man succeeded that of paleozoic 
mammals, the reign of woman be 
about to succeed that of man—can 
we think it for a moment probable 
that our country will ever again 
welcome the presence of a great 
Churchman? Shall we ever havea 
man who will do for the Church of 
England what Cavour did for the 
sub-Alpine kingdom? a man whose 
life, devoted to the service of the 
Church, shall form a golden era in 
her history 

Such a man, if such there shall 
be, must be a very different charac- 
ter from the great Churchman of 
past times. The dissociation of 
the political and the ecclesiastical 
affinities has been so complete that 
the world is not likely to see another 
Richelieu or Ximenes, another 
Becket or Wolsey, another Leo the 
Tenth or Innocent the Third. If 
we ask what may be expected, we 
must pause to inquire, first, what is 
meant by a great man, and then, 
what field is now open for the pre- 
sence and the labours of a great 
Churchman. 

Greatness of character is of two 
kinds; or rather it may be said, a 
distinction should be drawn be- 
tween greatness of genius and 
greatness of character. Those men 
who, surging up from the level of 
the crowd, have left behind them 
the halo of imperishable greatness, 
have for the most part been men 
of great genius. They have been 
distinguished from their fellows by 
the heroic or colossal development 
of certain faculties. Thus when 
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we hear the names of Phidias, 
Corregio, Newton, Watt, we think 
not of the men, but of the greatest 
of sculptors, the most fascinating 
of painters, the reader of the secret 
of the rainbow, and the father of 
the steam-engine. We know little, 
and care less, about the men as 
men—about their influence on 
those who surrounded them, their 
human virtues or failings. The 
world is a debtor for their works, 
and the debt will never be overpaid 
to their memory. 

It is otherwise with those who, 
perhaps gifted with no over shining 
gifts, have influenced not only 
their own, but all succeeding times 
by their characters. It is in this 
respect, and in this respect alone, 
true, that the world knows little of 
its greatest men. Nor is it diffi- 
cult to understand why such is the 
case. The very equality and 
balance of faculties that form a 
truly great character are not 
likely to present that dazzling 
display which is the birthright of 
genius. Let us suppose that the 
energy of human character may be 
roughly divided into three succes- 
sive intensities. Let us assume, 
for the moment, the accuracy of 
that division of the powers and 
faculties of the mind which arranges 
them in fourteen sets of three, or 
forty-two in all, Supposing a man 
whose total force of energy is only 
of the second order, to have a single 
faculty, or group of consentaneous 
faculties, so developed as to absorb 
the greater part of that force, 
leaving but little for the service of 
the rest. That man will be a 
genius, but not a man of command- 
ing character. Let us suppose the 
highest degree of force, and that it 
be chiefly developed in the faculties 
that make a soldier, an adminis- 
trator, or a ruler of men. We 
may find the extreme illustration 
in the case of Napoleon Bonaparte 
—a man whose military genius was 
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of the highest order, and in whom 
all the faculties that waited on 
military genius—such as imagina- 
tion, self-reliance, resolution, ad- 
ministrative ability—were heroi- 
cally developed, yet in whom all 
the noble and all the gentler facul- 
ties of the mind were paralysed or 
stunted. Contrast the character of 
such a man with all that history has 
preserved of that of Moses, and 
the difference between greatness of 
genius and greatness of character 
will receive its most conspicuous 
illustration. 

For a great genius we apprehend 
that there is no field, at the present 
time at all events, in the Church. 
For a great character a field is 
always and everywhere open. And 
there is this comfort to be taken 
by those who will lay the lesson 
by heart, that while no toil, no 
patience, no effort, can produce, or 
perhaps can materially strengthen 
a great genius; no toil, no patience, 
and no effort can be lost that is 
conscientiously directed towards the 
formation of a great, or at all 
events a well-balanced, character. 
That which is heroic in such a 
character is the genius of common 
sense, and that is a faculty emi- 
nently susceptible of cultivation. 

If, then, we ask what is requisite 
for the character of a great Church- 
man, inthe England of to-day, we 
should perhaps take the readiest 
course todetermine it by first defin- 
ing what such a character must 
not be. 

The great Churchman must be 
one whose mind will preserve an 
impartial balance amid the vary- 
ing and powerful motives by which 
it is urged. He will be careful 
not to yield to the unchecked in- 
fluence of any one of those motives. 
His paramount aini will be the wel- 
fare of the Church. Thus he will 
not be the greatest among scholars 
—for in that case he would forget 
the problems of the present while 
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solving those of the past. He will 
not be the greatest of writers or of 
speakers ; for then the charms of 
literature or of oratory would win 
his attention from the sterner real- 
ities that lay in his path. He 
should not be a great theologian, 
in the sense of a controversialist ; 
for he would then be drawn by 
polemical ardour into contests de- 
structive of his permanent influ- 
ence. He should not be exclusively 
a great administrator ; both because 
in that case details would absorb 
his study to the exclusion of higher 
duties, and because the greatest 
administrative excellence consists in 
the selection of the fittest men for 
the posts. In that part of admin- 
istration he cannot, indeed, be too 
successful. He must not be too 
devoted as a parish priest, for in 
that case he will be sacrificing to the 
welfare of hundreds gifts that 
might be of incalculable value to the 
welfare of millions. He must not, 
above all thing, be a great dogma- 
tist ; for he must be enough of an 
historian to know how dogma has 
grown and become transmuted 
within the last three thousand 
years, and enough of a philosopher 
to know how all forms of doctrine 
must be transformed as mankind 
acquires more and more definite 
knowledge. He must not be a fata- 
list, for he must work as if the 
Church depended on 
arm. He must not be too self- 
reliant, but must pray as if he 
could himself do nothing but pray. 
But it will not be in the multi- 
plicity or the concentration of his 
stated devotions, whether public or 
private, that the great Churchman 
will be chiefly prayerful. He 
will ever bear in mind the axiom, 
qui ‘laborat orat. He will never 
forget the example of the Hebrew 
statesman who found time to pray 
to the God of Heaven between 
hearing the question of the great 
king and uttering his reply. It 
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will be rather in the serenity of his 
aspect, and the unconscious tone of 
his mind, than by any more pal- 
pable indications, that it will 
become evident that the life of 
the great Churchman is one con- 
tinuous act of divine service. 

It must be remembered, more- 
over, that, however worthy his aim, 
no man can spring at a bound into 
the position of a great Churchman. 
To divide his cloak with a beggar 
will not now make a man a saint. 
Slowly and patiently, from the in- 
dispensable standpoint of a Uni- 
versity education, must a man rise 
to true eminence in the Church. 
And thus, step by step, will he 
have the opportunity of securing 
the best practical education of 
those various qualities, the full 
consent of which makes the great 
Churchman. Modest self-etiace- 
ment becomes the diaconate and 
the earlier years of the curvey. 
The care of rude country districts, 
and the experience of the more 
terrible solitudes of great cities, 
prepare for that part of the 
pastoral office in which the clergy- 
man may have to act as the physi- 
cian of the body as well as of the 
soul, as the counsellor as well as 
the consoler. Thus will the man 
of future eminence learn how best 
to grasp the human heart. Step 
by step, as responsibilities thicken 
and honours are attained, the lesson 
proper to each grade is learned. 
But throughout, by the man who 
will be truly great must be re- 
membered that wise counsel, 
couched in a cynical form by the 
Macchiavelli of the French Revolu- 
tion—Surtout, point de zle. The 
word has not quite the same mean- 
ing in the French tongue as in our 
own. Zealotry would be a fair 
translation. The idea underlying 
the counsel is, that haste should 
never replace good speed; that 
anxiety for the end should never 
exclude due consideration of the 
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propriety of the means; and that a 
fly on the object-glass ‘should not 
be thought larger “than an eagle in 
the distance. 

It may, perhaps, not be needless 
to add that the man who wishes to 
do his utmost for the Church (for 
in this form, rather than in the 
more ambitious design to become 
eminent, will the burden of his 
future dignity be laid on such a 
man as we endeavour to sketch) 
should take pains to learn to read 
aloud. Nothing would offend 
many men more than the sugges- 
tion. Nothing, as the lay world 
well knows, is more necessary. 
Decent, not to say good, public 
reading is altogether exceptional. 
It is so for two reasons. First, 
reading, which is an art as well as 
a science, can rarely be well per- 
formed by any one who has not 
been taught the principles and the 
traditions of elocution. Thus, in 
a large church a young man will 
often raise his voice beyond its 
natural pitch, when what he ought 
to do is to speak more slowly than 
usual, and to form each word with 
perfect accuracy. Then each of 
us has a natural disposition to 
incline toward one or other of the 
chief faults that beset public read- 
ing. We may refer to the danger 
of degenerating into drawling, 
gabbling, hooting, singing, preach- 
ing, and whining. Perhaps the 
worst of all is the picturesque 
reader—the man who drops his 
head aside at the end of a passage, 
as if to say, “ Didn’t I read that 
beautifully?” And the mischief 
is that the public reader in the 
church has not the safeguard of 
the actor. He is removed from 
criticism, public or private; thus 
he often reads worse, instead of 
better, as he gets older. The 
remedy is, well-directed study in 
the first instance, friendly criticism 
afterwards. The tests of excel- 
lence are two. Excellence in read- 
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attested by 
attention of the 
sort of real sigh 
at the close, by the comment, “I 
never knew how beautiful that 
chapter was before.” Excellence 
in reading the liturgy is attested 
by the body of consentaneous 
responses that fills the church. 
Those who can remember the 
crowded aisles of St. Mary’s Church 
at Cheltenham when the present 
Dean of Carlisle was young, will be 
aware for how much devout reading 
goes in the service of the Church. 

While the young curate is learning 
in his paroc shial duties to look face 
to face at the great evils with which 
it is his duty to struggle, he must 
not take leave of his study. Nor 
must he confine his reading to 
patristic, theological, or illustrative 
works: he must keep up with the 
march of science. He must remove, 
at least from his own shoulder, the 
reproach that the opposition of 
science to faith is due rather to 
ignorance of the position of the 
opponent, than to a thorough 
mastery of our own view. Nor is 
a certain manly grace and dignity 
ever to be forgotten. The great 
Churchman must be at home with 
every class, and in every station of 
society ; remembering, at the table 
of a duke, what is due to his sacred 
calling ; remembering, in the cot- 
tage of the peasant, what is due to 
our common humanity ; remember- 
ing, in the vestry meeting or on 
the platform, what is due to the 
citizenship of a free and ancient 
country. 

Thus will the rising Churchman 
become year after year more ripe 
and full in his scholarship, more 
ready with his pen, more clear, 
rich, and powerful in his oratory, 
more accurate in his knowledge of 
the history of the Church, and 
therefore more catholic in his ex- 
pression of truth ; more in com- 
mand of needful leisure, from his 
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increased power of arrangement, 
and his increased ability to com- 
mand the services of those around 
him; more sought after in his 
parish, in his rural decanate, in his 
archdeaconry, or in his diocese, as 
the wise counsellor in distress or 
in perplexity ; more of a light amid 
the darkness of his age, the more 
simply he bends his energies to the 
patient, hopeful, cheerful, trustful 
discharge of his daily duties. 

It will be remembered that we 
have of late received the great gifts 
of the memoirs of two men, in each 
of whom were developed many of 
the qualities of the great Church- 
man. And each of them has done 
much to prepare the way for a man 
who might unite the excellencies 
and might avoid the errors of his 
predecessors. The Vicar of Leeds 
may be pointed to as in many 
respects the pattern for that stage 
in the development of a_ great 
Churchman which is attained by 
the great parish priest. The work 
done by Dr. Hook at Coventry and 
at Leeds is beyond all praise. But 
it is remarkable, and to some extent 
unaccountable, how it occurred 
that, intimate as he was with the 
very fountain of ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment, Dr. Hook should never 
have had the opportunity of show- 
ing how he could control a diocese 
or adorn the episcopate. 

Of the Bishop of Oxford it has to 
be lamented that his early death 
prevented the full development of 
a very noble character. He might 
have obtained, in later years, that 
which must be regarded as a de- 
sideratum in his character, more 
repose. It is a noble fault—that 
of working too hard; but in men 
in a certain station it is a fault. It 
leaves no proper time for study. 
It often commits a man to unpre- 
meditated and thus unwise action. 
With longer life, and with more 
attention to what is true in the 
counsel before cited as to zealotry, 
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Dr. Wilberforce would have even 
more fully exemplified the charac- 
ter of a great Churchman than he 
actually did. But his life was per- 
haps defective in length rather 
than in any other respect. 

But it is not so much in his rela- 
tion to those who are within the 
Church that the great Churchman 
will serve his country and his age, 
as in his influence on those who 
are without. In the present state 
of society and of education in 
England, there are three distinct 
groups or bodies of men—or rather 
of men and women—who may be 
regarded as maintaining a position 
of indifference or of hostility to the 
Church of England, the gathering 
of whom, or of the better part of 
them, within her pale would be the 
noblest attestation of the claim 
of the Churchman of the future to 
the title of Great. 

These groups are (1) the pauper 
population, (2) the various bodies 
of nonconformists, (3) the men of 
educated scepticism. It is evident 
that only the briefest hints can 
here be given of such new methods 
of approaching these distinct 
groups as might lead to the more 
perfect catholicity, efficiency, and 
ideal excellence of the Church—to 
the fullest identification of the 
nation with the national Church. 

From the cradle of Christianity 
the poor were the special charge of 
the Church. To pity and to com- 
fort the poor has been her special 
ministry. To aid in this, the gifts 
and bequests of the pious provided 
means, which in darker ages were 
but too often misused. But what- 
ever might be the need, in the time 
of Henry the Eighth, of a refor- 
mation in the conduct of religious 
houses, there can be but one opinion 
of the disastrous effects of that un- 
exampled spoliation, which robbed 
God’s heritage, and which brought 
no wealth to the plunderers. The 
ruins of Fountains Abbey, Mel- 
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rose, Kirkstal, Netley, and many 
others, bear witness to the destruc- 
tion of more than five thousand 
houses of God in our land, by axes 
and hammers. The malediction 
that overtook the tyrant and his 
accomplices is, by some persons, 
held yet to linger on the spoliated 
ground. One thing at least is cer- 
tain—Henry the Eighth cast on 
England the burden of the poor 
law. If we take twenty-five years 
purchase of the sum annually spent 
in the support of paupers, we shall 
find that an outlay of two hundred 
millions sterling would not now 
replace the efficacy of the monas- 
teries in the prevention or the 
ulleviation of poverty. 

It is, according to the doctrine 
of a certain school, just and meet 
that charity should cease. That 
school dares not, however, show 
the full courage of its opinions. 
To feed a pauper is a crime against 
political economy. To feed God’s 
poor is a work of charity in the 
eyes of the Churchman. In what 
way these contending views may 
be reconciled, or how the conflict 
between them may be determined, 
it is not for us here to indicate. 
But we may be permitted to offer 
the opinion that, on the question of 
this terrible national danger, the 
voice of the great Churchman has 
yet to be heard. 

With regard to the second group, 
it may be asked whether any 
Churchman has yet regarded with 
philosophic impartiality the cause 
of the existing relations, rather of 
hostility than of brotherhood, be- 
tween the Church of England and 
the Nonconformists. Fierce denun- 
ciation of schism, such as we have 
heard years ago from the fiery 
energy of the Vicar of Coventry, 
is here more than useless. The 
usefulness of Bishop Wilberforce 
was to some extent impaired for 
a time by an unhappy reference, 
which was no doubt much mis- 
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understood, to the two causes of 
Dissent and beershops as operating 
against the work of the Church. 
The great Churchman should refer 
to history for his guidance. He 
should remember that one main 
cause of dissent was the dead- 
ness of the Church. He should 
remember that one great body of 
dissenters are the descendants 
of those Anglican clergy and 
their followers who left livings and 
lands rather than obey the injunc- 
tions of Charles the Second to read 
from their pulpits the Book of 
Sports. It is true that the essen- 
tial reason of dissent—the absence 
of piety and devotion in the Church 
—has now altogether disappeared. 
Hence we may hope fora re-union 
if the proper steps be taken. So 
much the more mischievous the 
tone to which we have alluded. 

The key of the actual contro- 
versy between the Churchman and 
the Dissenter—so far as that con- 
troversy has now any but a political 
character—is this: Can we conceive 
that ordinary men, wholly or in 
great part ignorant of the history 
and the literature of the last two 
hundred years, are capable of 
taking into their hands the books 
of the Old and of the New Testa- 
ments, and thereupon coming to a 
sound conclusion as to what early 
Christianity was, and what—like 
one of the constitutions drawn up 
by Sieyes—modern Christianity 
ought to be? Or must we regard 
the growth of the Christian Church 
as if it were that of some stately 
tree, bringing forth leaves, and 
flowers, and fruit in their season, 
not undisfigured, it may be, by 
parasitic growth—as the shining 
berries of the mistletoe replace the 
rich crimson of the apple in so 
many an orchard in the valley 
of the Severn—but existing as an 
organic unity, which may be 
damaged, but which can never be 
replaced. 
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If the former view be true, it 
would be hard for the Churchman 
to contend, on many points, with 
the Nonconformist. It would be 
very hard for the Congregationalist 
to establish his contention against 
the Baptist, or the Presbyterian. 
But the set of modern opinion may 
be traced in the gradual extinction 
of some of those religious bodies, 
the tenets of which, eminent as 
some of their leaders may have 
been for piety, have been mainly 
based on the ignoring, rather than 
on the ignoraace, of Church history. 
Thus it is hardly to be denied that 
the Quakers, while bearing witn: 
one out of the many great doctrines 
of the Christian faith, appear to 
assume that the English language 
was spoken, and the English dress 
of two or three centuries ago was 
worn, in Judea at the time of 
Christ. To those who know any- 
thing of the Judea of the Apostles, 
the most salient peculiarities of the 
Quaker are simply inconceivably 
absurd. The same may be said 
with regard to the opposition to 
infant baptism, or to episcopacy— 
each point in the catholic order 
becoming defined later and later 
in the history of the Church, but 
always as a part of its organic 
growth. And any attempt to found 
a new Church—for such is the real 
contention of Nonconformity—leads 
with greater or less rapidity to 
the destruction of catholicity, if 
not of Christianity. 

With the spread of education, 
and the improvement of taste, the 
general tendency towards the 
order of liturgical service, the 
desire for not only pious but also 
educated men as pastors, and 
the consequent wish of the pastor 
to attain the prestige and stability 
of the parson—above all, with the 
awakening of strong religious feel- 
ing under the two widely severed 
forms held in veneration by the right 
and the left of the Anglican Church 
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—there is every reason toexpect that 
a great Churchman would pursue 
the way towards a comprehensive 


unity. Not a unity to be effected 
by the abandonment of his own 


position—but rather by an exercise 
of that kind of tact which con- 
verted, under the wise counsels of 
the Papacy, those orders that would 
otherwise have been the thorns in 
her side, into the very outworks of 
the Church of Rome. Such would 
even at this moment have been the 
position of the Wesleyans, had a 
great Churchman guided the coun- 
sels of the English Church in 
the time of Whitefield and of 
Wesley. 

Lastly, with regard to the oppo- 
sition—so-called—of faith and 
science, the position to be taken 
by the great Churchman is per- 
fectly simple. May it, be stated 
without offence? The remedy to 
be adopted is—to educate the 
clergy. Not the education of the 
theological college. It is not so 
very long ago that the writer of 
these lines had the advantage of 
hearing a sermon from one of the 
latest alumni of one of the most 
celebrated of these institutions. 
Very consistent, very  self-pos- 
sessed, very self-complacent, the 
sermon would have been admir- 
able—for the ninth century. Any 
advance of the human mind since 
that date appeared to be unknown, 
and indeed inconceivable, to the 
preacher. Young men who are a 
little more advanced than this, and 
who are aware that there are cer- 
tain heretics called geologists, who 
maintain—for they are 
not really certain—that the world 
was not made in six days, exactly 
5886 years ago, lightly dispose of 
such blasphemers by a cursory 
reference to them as “scoffers.” 
Now, as a lecture on the rules of 
simple addition may be of use in 
an infant school, but would only 
raise a laugh in an university, so is 
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the teaching of men of that kind a 
sure drawback to the utility, and 
even to the respectability, of the 
Churel.. Those who would see her 
what she ought to be, the minister 
et interpres of truth, will feel that 
between the different branches of 
truth there can be no dissonance. 
In one or in another direction every 
new advance may produce results 
inconsistent with our present views. 
But such results may be either 
rightly or wrongly understood. If 
the latter, the great Churchman 
must be sufficiently at home in the 
subject to be able to point out the 
error; aS Was recently done in so 
admirable a manner in a sermon on 
the theme, that unscience, not 
science, is opposed to piety. If, on 
the other hand, it be shown beyond 
doubt that what we have long re- 
garded as true has been misunder- 
stood, as was the case with regard 
to the belief inculeated as to the 
rising of the sun, it will be the 


effort of the great Churchman to 


introduce those modifications in 
teaching which are demanded by 
the progress of knowledge. Such 
a mau will never refuse to look 
through the telescope, as did the 
Cardinal in the time of Galileo, 
lest he should be bewitched into 
the belief that he saw the phases 
of Venus, or the moons of 
Jupiter. 

With regard, then, to the atti- 
tude of the Churchman towards 
science, it will be that of a ready 
but cautious learner. He will avoid 
that eager readiness to accept the 
new, or to take it for granted that 
it is the condemnation of the old, 
which overspreads modern science 
like a fungus. And in this en- 
deavour it will not fail to become 
apparent that the great enigma of 
modern improvement—the division 
of labour—has yet to be introduced 
in the Church. In the Carlovingian 
times, if a clergyman knew any- 
thing at all, he was in advance of 
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his age. He might speak ez 
cathedré—expound, denounce, ex- 
plain, with authority. Such is not 
now the case. How fatal is the 
mistake to require from a young 
man fresh from college the per- 
formance of the very distinct duties 
of the pastor and the preacher ! 
The fitter he is, in his inexperience, 
for the one duty, the less fit will he 
probably be for the other. Toim- 
pose on such a man the duty of 
writing his own sermons, is to 
afford him the most costly of 
educations ; for it is attained at the 
expense of disgusting those whom 
the Church ought most anxiously 
to wish to attach to her service and 
to her support. 

That those young clergymen who 
show promise of scientific excel- 
lence, or of great literary power, 
should be taken by the hand, that 
their special abilities should be 
cultivated to the full; and that 
these useful servants of the Church 
should be employed so as to make 
the best use of a high education— 
as diocesan or ruri - decanal 
preachers—sent at regular times to 
the aid of the parochial clergy; as 
the writers of sermons, rich with 
all the ripe learning of the time, 
historic and scientific, which should 
be sent, by episcopal sanction, to 
the less gifted parish priests, for 
their open and approved use in the 
pulpits; this would remove from 
many of the clergy the greatest 
hindrances to their usefulne ss, and 
would cull, for the service of the 
Church, the ripest fruit of the tree 
of knowledge. 

To conclude. It is not every one 
who can hope to become a great 
Churchman. But every one who 
takes on him the hood of the Mas- 
ter of Arts or the stole of the 
deacon may, and should, strive to 
make the Church great, efficient, 
comprehensive. “Therefore doth 
Heaven divide the state of man in 
divers functions.” To each man is 
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the line of duty measured accord- 
ing to his several ability. But that 
“many things having full reference 
to one consent may work contin- 
uously,” must not be understood 
to mean that they may work con- 
tradictorily. As the desire to 
promote the unity of the Church 
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will be the only central motive 
of the great Churchman, so will 
the subordination of each in- 
dividual gift and energy to the 
furtherance of this great aim be 
the best service that can be ren- 
dered to the Church by each in- 


dividual member. 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER: AN ALLEGORY. 


My proud wild horse, my young and dear ally, 
Through what bright meads did he not bear me well ; 
Till the hour came ’twas in him to rebel !— 
Betwixt us twain the issue was to try. 
In his gay strength so easy to defy 
As light a rein as ever horse befel !— 
Could a white child so swart a courser quell? ... 
*Tis over, servant he, and victor I. 


Bystanders saw the quivering of my hand, 
And bid me curb him lest he rage again ;— 
I smiled,,and loosened on his neck the rein ; 
With bounding pulse we range life’s lovely land. 
Shall I for fear hold back, in gloom restrain ; 
I that am king, am I afraid to reign? 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF STIMULANTS, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO OPIUM AND HASHISH. 


I, 


THE opinions of mankind about 
the class of substances called 
“stimulants” and “narcotics” 
have undergone a series of changes 
not unlike those that have affected 
opinions held with regard to many 
other things of less and of greater 
importance. These substances, or 
at least those of them that have 
been known from the earliest times, 
such as alcohol in its various forms, 
were, we may suppose, discovered 
accidentally, and at first recognised 
as valuable for their medicinal 
virtues, and for their powers of 
soothing pain of mind and exciting 
joy. Then people arose who 
imagined that he who first showed 
men how to make such potent 
drinks must have been more than 
human, and they, therefore, paid 
divine honours to the supposed 
discoverer of wine, and created 
those Dionysiac myths about which 
so much has been written. The 
first worshippers of the god of the 
grape were the early representa- 
tatives of all who try to transcend 
the limits imposed upon human 
life by necessity, or to extract from 
it greater pleasures than it is 
capable of yielding. Let us remark, 
in passing, that it is they who have 
had the merit of finding the need 
for, and consequently inventing a 
number of terms, of which the 
word “ intoxication ”’ may serve as 
an example, that have since been 
applied to the delights of poetry, 
and to religious enthusiasm. In 


later periods certain moralists, 
seeing what evils these chercheurs 
dinfini sometimes bring on them- 
selves, have made efforts to sup- 
press altogether the agents that 
give rise to such terrible conse- 
quences. And, lastly, science has 
come to the investigation of in- 
toxicants as of everything else. 
After claiming the right to make 
researches into the origin and 
worth of institutions and religions, 
the scientific man demands that 
the pretentions of wine to take its 
place among the things that 
minister to human happiness shall 
be decided by experiments per- 
formed in physiological labora- 
tories ; and that the enthusiasm of 
those who in former days made 
Bacchus a god, and the wrath of 
the indignant teetotal lecturer 
shall be equally set aside as irrele- 
vant. 

One phase of this particular 
movement of science is the discus- 
sion of the effects of alcohol on 
the human system which is con- 
stantly reappearing in the maga- 
zines; exotic stimulants, such as 
opium and hashish, and also 
those that have been discovered by 
chemists in modern times, being 
occasionally referred to in illustra- 
tion of the doctrines put forth. And 
this discussion, carried on chiefly by 
scientific physicians, and following 
the various ‘“ temperance move- 
ments” that within the last half 
century have made their influence 
felt in England and America, is in 
several ways very significant. Be- 
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sides being an illustration of the 
law that the scientific investigator 
comes after the moralist, and of 
the tendency of science to claim 
for herself the right to say the last 
word on every question, it supplies 
not a few instances of a species of 
onesidedness sometinures found in 
men of physicil science, which 
causes them to apply the scientific 
method incompletely, to look at 
things too much under the aspect 
that happens to be the first to 
draw their attention, and hence to 
allow their views to be determined 
by a consideration of only half the 
facts. 

The controversy between the 
scientific advocates and opponents 
of teetotalism has been made to 
turn chiefly on the question whether 
alchohol is a food or not. The 
conclusion that has been arrived at 
by most of the authorities is briefly 
this : a small but definite quantity 
of alcohol can be made use of by 
the organism to keep up the animal 
heat ; if more than this quantity is 
taken, it merely serves to stimulate 
the nervous system, and goes out 
of the body unchanged. From 
this conclusion the practical rule 
has been deduced that a man ought 
never to take in the course of a day 
more than the number of glasses 
of wine corresponding to this 
amount of alcohol. Some indeed 
go a little further, and are willing to 
permit that rather more alcohol than 
the “saturating quantity” shall 
be taken, on the ground that good 
wines are agreeable to the culti- 
vated palate. But the question at 
once occurs to the philosophical 
reader, why did mankind first 
begin to drink wine? Was it 
because they thought it an econo- 
mical kind of food? Or because 
they found it pleasant to the 
taste? It is plain that it could 
not have been for either of these 
reasons. The specialists have told 
us that the greater part of the 
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wine most people drink does not 
serve for food at all, and they tell 
us also that man has on the whole 
been guided rightly in the choice 
of food by his instinct. And if it 
is contended that the human race 
has taken to alcoholic drinks because 
it found them pleasant to the sense 
of taste, what is the explanation 
of the fact that certain nations 
consume freely various preparations 
of alcohol, which, to the unsophis- 
ticated palate, are merely dis- 
gusting? And how, again, does it 
happen that nations that have not 
been able to procure wine, or that 
have been forbidden it by their 
religion, have adopted in its stead 
opium or some preparation of hemp ? 
For there no doubt that the 
taste of these latter substances is 
extremely offensive. 

Nothing but preoccupation with 
an incomplete view of the subject, 
and afterwards absorption in the 
process of establishing the results 
of experiments suggested by this 
incomplete view, can have prevented 
anyone from seeing that the reason 
why men took to stimulants was 
that they might receive stimulation, 
and that, therefore, the real ques- 
tion between the advocates and 
opponents of the general use of 
wine is whether a certain amount 
of its stimulating action is on the 
whole desirable. Now by bringing 
into definite consciousness the sub- 
conscious reasoning that has led 


is 


‘the higher races of mankind to 


persist in the use of alcohol, and to 
regard it as an essential part of 
the things that make life tolerable 
for a civilised being, the empirical 
practice of the majority of men 
may be justified; and here, as in 
other cases, there is a certain ad- 
vantage in stating articulately to 
ourselves the ground of our prac- 
tice; for when we have philoso- 
phised about our social customs, 
and found them to be good, a little 
additional dignity is imparted to 
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them. In this case there is also 
another and a more convincing 
argument in favour of taking the 
trouble to philosophise a little. By 
so doing-we shall arrive at a point 
of view from which it will be 
possible to learn what we ought to 
think of certain exotic drugs, about 
which curiosity has often been 
excited. An impartial considera- 
tion of the various descriptions of 
the effects of these drugs will 
suggest some modifications in the 
common impression as to their 
nature. 


Il. 


The whole philosophy of the use 
of stimulants is contained in a 
passage [am about to quote from 
an article by De Quincey on 
“National Temperance Move- 
ments.” He is speaking of the 
impulse that occasionally causes 
persons who have made abuse of 
the powers of wine or opium, but 
who, after suffering the usual con- 
sequences of intemperance have 
been completely restored to health, 
to renew their acquaintance with 
their favourite drug. “ If the reader 
will permit me for a moment what 
without such an apology might 
seem pedantic, I would call it the 
instinct of focalising which prompts 
such random desires. Feeling is 
diffused over the whole surface of 
the body; but light is focalised in 
the eye, sound in the ear. The 
organisation of a sense or a plea- 
sure seems diluted and imperfect 
unless it is gathered by some 
machinery into one focus or local 
centre. And thus it is that a 
general state of pleasurable feeling 
sometimes seems too superficially 
diffused, and one has a craving to 
intensify or brighten it by some 
sufficient stimulant.” The “craving” 
here described is, of course, quite a 
different thing from the physical 
craving which is felt by those who 
are accustomed to the use of any 
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drug. It is nota desire to get rid 
of a pain, but to experience again 
the special kind of happiness de- 
rived from that concentration of all 
separate pleasurable feelings which 
is here compared to the bringing of | 
rays of light to a foeus by the 
lenses of the eye. This sense of 
happiness sometimes arises spon- 
taneously, but generally it implies 
as a condition some sort of stimu- 
lation ; and the desire for it is, of 
course, not confined to those who 
have at some time or other gone to 
excess in intoxicants. 

All that aspect of the fact of 
stimulation which has suggested 
the remarks I have quoted 
above, is ignored both by the scien- 
tific advocates of teetotalism, and 
by those who oppose them merely 
on the ground that alcohol is 
capable to a certain extent of serv- 
ing as food. They confuse the 
sort of feeling De Quincey 
describes here with the physical 
craving produced by long-continued 
excess, pass it over as something 
abnormal, and then proceed to dis- 
the question entirely on 
physiological grounds. No one 
will deny that the physiological 
aspect of the subject is important ; 
but the phenomena of conscious- 
ness have also their claims to recog- 
nition. The scientific doctors, 
through devoting their attention 
to digestion and circulation and 
secretion, and to the consideration 
of how much “work” (calculated 
in “foot-pounds”) anormal healthy 
man does on an average in twenty- 
four hours, while he remains of the 
same weight, have at length come 
to regard the maintaining of his 
weight at the same level from day 
to day, and the transformation of 
the “energy stored up in food” 
into so much mechanical motion, 
as ends in themselves, But the 
whole aim of the individual life 
cannot be to complete the cycle of 
changes that constitute life on its 
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physical side, any more than the 
aim of social life can be to prolong 
itself under exactly the same forms 
as before. It may be said that in 
each of these cases “ progress ”— 
that is, increase in organisation— 
is the end; but this is an evasion. 
Some meaning must be found for 
organisation beyond itself; and 
to say that organisation exists 
either that it may continue to 
exist or that we may afterwards 
have more of it, is not to assign 
a meaning to it. Is it not clear 
that the real end of the things we 
call “ life,” “ organisation,” “ pro- 
gress,” consists at least partly in 
the pleasant states of conscious- 
ness they render it possible to 
obtain ? 

This must not be taken to be an 
insinuation of Hedonism as a 
complete rule of life. The part of 
life with which moral judgments 
are concerned is at present out 
of the question. There is no need 
(and for this let us give thanks!) 
to discuss here “the higher moral 
fe,” and to decide whether it has 
its origin in egotistic or in altruis- 
tic feelings. We are concerned 
only with the mass of the actions 
that make up the daily life of most 
of us; and with regard to these 
actions the doctrine that has been 
suggested is the only one that is 
not a circuitous way of telling us 
that we must do the things we are 
in the habit of doing for the sake 
of being able to do the same things 
to-morrow. 

Let it then be admitted that the 
feelings .of happiness that come to 
most of us occasionally, are the 
true expression of the value of the 
activity of our organism ; that the 
maintenance of the organism in a 
state of efficiency, or, to use less 
technical language, the keeping up 
of our bodily health, is a means 
and not an end. The question at 
once suggests itself, when do these 
feelings of happiness usually occur? 
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And to this the answer is—during 
our periods of leisure. The back- 
ground of most lives must be some 
kind of work, that is, some kind of 
objective activity, and when this is 
intense, consciousness is obscured. 
But in the intervals of work, self- 
consciousness again appears. If 
in these intervals we had not some 
way of giving new forms to the 
memories of past experiences, and 
of contemplating them as coloured 
by our emotional moods, and if we 
did not sometimes find this process 
interesting, we should die of ennui. 
But the human organism, espe- 
cially under the slightly abuormal 
conditions of civilised life, finds 
itself too much depressed by long- 
continued exertion to take full ad- 
vantage of its periods of leisure ; and 
even supposing these abnormal con- 
ditions removed, the nervous system 
cannot yield its highest effects in 
the way of rapid thought and vivid 
emotion, unless it has its activity 
exalted a little by some stimulant. 
This is why the desire spoken of 
by De Quincey makes itself felt. 
Does it not then seem more ra- 
tional to consider this desire as 
the natural suggestion of a way of 
bringing about a sort of rhythm of 
the functions subservient to objec- 
tive activity on the one hand, and 
those subservient to contemplation 
and enjoyment on the other, than 
to denounce it as “a morbid 
craving?” To make life an un- 
interrupted series of states of con- 
sciousness of the highest quality is 
impossible, but we may at least 
try to get out of it sometimes the 
best it can give us. 

If this reasoning should seem 
satisfactory to the reader he will 
find that he has been led to a con- 
firmation of the belief of common 
sense that the use men have made 
of wine has been, on the whole, a 
wise one; for, according to the 
view we have arrived at, they have 
used it in order to take the greatest 
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advantage of their intervals of 
leisure, to brighten social inter- 
course, to bring out their person- 
ality more clearly—in short, to in- 
tensify consciousness. The effect 
of wine on the powers of enjoying 
at once explains and justifies the 
taste for it. Some, through extra- 
ordinary sensibility to stimulants, 
and some from other causes, have 
indeed gone to excess in the use of 
it; but this does not affect the 
general argument. And we must 
not be too severe even on those few, 
who, from one age of the world’s 
history to another, have been known 
occasionally to intoxicate them- 
selves. As has been already pointed 
out, they have, by means of the 
experiences they have gone through, 
been enabled to enrich human lan- 
guage; and they have themselves 
suffered the consequences of their 
wrong-doing ; for while a moderate 
increase in the flow of ideas and 
pleasurable feelings is good for us, 
because it gives a stimulus to our 
general powers and prevents us 
from becoming languid and dying 
of stagnation; on the other hand, 
excessive joy is exhausting, and like 
continual depression, but in another 
way, makes life worthless, and at 
length puts an end to it. 


III. 


Some of the narcotic agents that 
are less familiar to Europeans have 
been known to certain Oriental 
nations as long as wine has been 
known to the whole civilised world. 
Among these the most celebrated 
are opium and hashish, the stimu- 
lating powers of which, since the 
Western and Eastern nations began 
to be acquainted with each other, 
have formed the basis of half- 
mythical accounts of gorgeous 
visions and delightful reveries. 
The curiosity of the more imagi- 
native among Europeans has natu- 
rally been excited by such accounts, 
and these drugs have therefore be- 
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come the subjects of literary treat- 
ment as well as of the investiga- 
tions of physiologists. In this cir- 
cumstance they differ from more 
recently discovered drugs to which 
similar powers have been attributed, 
such as ether, nitrous oxide, chloral 
hydrate, &c., which have been de- 
scribed for the most part only in 
scientific memoirs, and have 
scarcely as yet become interesting 
except to chemists and physicians. 
It will therefore be best not to 
speak further of these last, but to 
confine our attention to opium and 
hashish. 

For taking this course there is 
another reason besides the smaller 
amount of interest attaching to 
drugs discovered in modern times, 
It might seem at first that their 
having no vague associations de- 
rived from history and legend, and 
their having never been described 
with a view to literary effect, but 
having always “ had the fierce light 
of scientific inquiry beating upon 
them,” would make it easier to learn 
what is the exact nature of their 
action ; yet the real state of things 
is quite otherwise. The facts that 
are given us by physiologists are 
useless, except for the purpose of 
interpreting the literature of the 
subject, as will be seen at once 
when the modes of treatment of 
the man of science and of the 
literary artist are contrasted. 

Consider first the way in which 
a physiologist sets to work when 
he has decided to study the action 
of some drug. He administers to 
himself a measured dose of it; then 
he proceeds to feel his pulse at 
intervals of five minutes, and to 
note down his observations. After 
he has become incapable of doing 
this, he makes use of the portion of 
intelligence that remains to him to 
arrive at the conclusion that his 
ideas are confused. On the next 
day he describes the last effect he 
was conscious of as “ inebriation 
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with phantasms,” or something of 
that kind. It is well understood, 
of course, that he is all the time 
shut up alone in his own room. 
Now, this is evidently a very in- 
adequate mode of treatment; we 
do not learn from statements of 
the kind referred to what are the 
real effects of the drug on con- 
sciousness. Contrast with this 
method that of the literary artist, 
and see how much more likely we 
are to get from him the kind of 
knowledge we want. Probably he 
is a seeker of “ artificial paradises,” 
who, having in some way or other 
found out the effect of the drug, 
has given himself up to the plea- 
sures he derives from it, without 
analysing his consciousness or feel- 
ing his pulse. At length, however, 
it occurs to him that his expe- 
riences would make a good subject 
for a book, and he begins to 
analyse his memories of them, a 
procedure which, from a psycholo- 
gical point of view, is much more 
satisfactory than that of the man 
of science, who interferes with the 
development of the mental pheno- 
mena he is observing by trying to 
classify them as they arise. What 
will be the nature of a book written 
under such circumstances? Will 
not the writer, just because he has 
to work up his experiences into 
artistic form, and not to give the 
bare facts, find himself able to 
convey an accurate impression of 
the sort of “ atmosphere” the drug 
creates around the person who has 
taken it, of the sort of modification 
it produces in his ways of thinking 
and feeling, as distinguished from 
the modifications of his particular 
feelings and thoughts, these last 
being, of course, redistributed ac- 
cording to the demands of the 
scheme he has set before himself? 
But this creation of a peculiar 
atmosphere, through which expe- 
riences are looked at, is really the 
one effect common to all intoxi- 
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cants, and the fundamental dif- 
ference between any two intoxi- 
cants, is expressed by the difference 
between the atmospheres they 
create. 

The data then for studying 
chloral, and other intoxicants of 
modern origin in a general way, do 
not yet exist, for these drugs have 
not yet become the subject of any 
contributions to literature. In the 
case of opium and hashish the 
data do exist, but, if we wish to 
form an impartial judgment about 
them, we must interpret them by 
means of the facts that scientific 
investigators have supplied, and 
also, if possible, by a little personal 
experience of the drugs themselves. 
These conditions being supposed 
to have been fulfilled, it may be 
permitted to me to give a descrip- 
tion, which shall be brief and 
general, but accurate as far as it 
goes, of the effects of opium and 
hashish on the mind. 

The intoxicating qualities of 
opium are well-known to English 
readers from De Quincey’s “ Con- 
fessions.” Hashish is scarcely 
known in England, but has attracted 
a little attention from time to time 
in France. About the year 1845-6 
some Parisian Bohemians formed a 
club for the purpose of learning 
what were its effects. Théophile 
Gautier, who was a member of this 
‘Club des Hachichins,” has made 
use of his own experiences as 
material for one of the best 
of his short articles. Baudelaire, 
also, has described some of the 
effects of Hashish in “ Les Paradis 
artificiels.” But, notwithstanding 
these contributions to the literature 
of the subject, the state of ignor- 
ance that exists as to the real 
effect of these narcotics is pro- 
found. Some people, for example, 
suppose they have no effect except 
to bring about unconsciousness. 
The writer of an article in the 
Spectator, not long since, after 
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some very rational criticism on the 
attempt to explain the origin 
of the taste for narcotics by a phy- 
sical “crave” —an attempt which, let 
me remark parenthetically, bears a 
strong resemblance to the theories 
put forth by some of the philosophers 
of the last century as explanations 
of the origin of the religious 
sentiment, went on to express his 
wonder that the desire should ever 
become so strong as it is sometimes 
observed to be, for substances that 
are not nice to the taste and do not 
exhilarate, but merely procure obli- 
vion. Then, I believe, he offered 
the suggestion that perhaps the 
primitive man first took narcotics 
in order to stupify himself before 
going to battle. Another erroneous 
impression, which is as widely pre- 
valent as the impression that 
narcotics have no effect except that 
of stupifying, is that those who 
use Opium as a luxury are accus- 
tomed to take doses of it in order 
to obtain the vivid dreams to which 
it gives rise. Asa matter of fact, 
opium and hashish, with those who 
are susceptible to their influence 
(which all people are not), do not 
depress, but intensify conscious- 
ness; and, in the case of opium, 
the dreams are not usually pro- 
duced at first, but only appear 
to confirmed opium-eaters, and 
then only as a secondary phe- 
nomenon. 

Opium, in those who are capable 
of stimulation by it, gives rise to 
a pleasurable state of feeling some- 
thing like that which is produced 
by wine in not excessive doses; 
but the excitement derived from 
it, instead of tending to some 
highest point, remains stationary 
for hours, and in place of the slight 
incoherence of thought always pre- 
sent in those who are exhilarated 
with wine, the most perfect har- 
mony is established among all the 
conceptions. There is an extraor- 
dinary stimulation of the pure 
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intellect, and not merely of the 
powers of expression. The opium- 
eater seems to have had the eyes of 
his spirit opened, to have acquired 
a gift of insight into things that to 
mere mortals are inexplicable. 
The most remote parts of con- 
sciousness come into clear light; 
the finer shades of personality, 
those that had been unknown even 
to the opium-eater himself, are 
brought into view and become dis- 
tinct; the smallest details of the 
things around take new significance, 
and are seen to be profoundly im- 
portant; their analogies with all 
other phenomena of nature are 
revealed. It is the same with the 
moral as with the intellectual 
being; that also becomes inde- 
finitely exalted. An absolute 
balance of the faculties seems to 
have been attained. The whole 
man is what in his ordinary state 
he only tends to be ; he has realised 
the highest perfection of which he 
is capable ; only his “ best self” 
now remains; his lower self has 
been left behind without need of 
the purgatorial fire of contention 
with the environment to destroy 
it. 

To the seeker of artificial para- 
dises, hashish is on the whole less 
satisfactory than opium. It is 
indeed unsurpassable in its legen- 
dary associations. The hashish- 
— r can stimulate his imagination 
by thinking of the Sheikh called 
% “the Old Man of the Mountain” 

r “Prince of the Assassins,” who 
was accustomed to administer 
hashish to those of the faithful who 
had become his followers, and then 
introduce them into delightful 
gardens; on their awaking, they 
were persuaded that they had been 
admitted into the Mohammedan 
heaven, and after this their fana- 
ticism was capable of anything. 
But although hashish derives from 
these legends an air of mystery and 
attraction, it has been found 
32—2 
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actually not to be equal as a pro- 
ducer of pleasure either to wine or 
opium. For the visions of the 
hashish eater depend entirely on 
his immediate surroundings and 
take their colouring from his state 
of mind. 

Supposing the circumstances 
favourable, the intoxication of 
hashish generally runs its course 
in some such way as this. First, 
there is a sense of gladness accom- 
panied bya tendency to extravagant 
and causeless laughter. Thenafter 
an interval, during which there are 
sometimes slightly unpleasant 
muscular sensations as if produced 
by the passing of electric currents 
under the skin, the state called 
“Fantasia” begins. By exaggera- 
tion and multiplication of the im- 
pressions derived from external 
objects, the most curious hallucina- 
tions are produced ; space assumes 
monstrous proportions, and time 
seems indefinitely extended, as in 
De Quincey’s opium dreams. After 
the “Fantasia,” and sometimes 
mixed with it, that feeling of per- 
fect happiness called by the 
Orientals “ kief,” a feeling which 
is also produced by opium, takes 

ssession of the hashish-eater ; 

ut this state of mind may, by 

the rising of some casual asso- 
ciation, be reversed, and, as it 
has been expressed, turn to night- 
mare. 

It ought to have been mentioned 
that hashish is a preparation made 
by the Arabians from the leaves of 
hemp. Several other preparations 
of hemp have been used for pur- 
poses of intoxication ; one of these, 
called bang, is well known to the 
inhabitants of India. There is in 
the Pharmacopeia an extract of 
Cannabis indica, which is adminis- 
tered in the form of pills. Slight 
differences manifest themselves in 
the effects according as hashish 
(using this as a general term), is 
taken in one or other of these 
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forms; but the influence of tem- 
perament is probably more impor- 
tant than specialities in the form 
of the drug. The extract of Can- 
nabis indica has been known to 
give rise to a sort of reverie (which 
is also sometimes produced by 
“hashish ”’), not quite like the 
“ fantasia,” but having something 
in common with it. The imagina- 
tion is stimulated, but the power of 
continuous thought disappears. 
Strange figures may easily be 
created out of patches of light and 
shade. A feeling of isolation in 
the midst of infinity developes 
itself, and the sense of the vastness 
of space and time is deepened. A 
dream-like feeling of happiness 
spreads itself, “like an atmosphere 
of light” over the whole being. 
But the action of the drug in any 
of its forms is capricious; it be- 
comes intense, then after a time 
passes away, and when it seems to 
have finally disappeared returns 
again, 


IV. 


No doubt the reader finds that 
many things have been omitted 
from the last section which might 
have been expected to have place 
in it. “Why has the terrible 
morrow that follows indulgence in 
opium or hashish not been 
described? Why has it not been 
shown how a craving arises for a 
renewal of the dose, which the 
victim at length becomes incapable 
of resisting? And why has nothing 
been said about the frightful con- 
sequences that follow long-con- 
tinued abuse of these deadly 
drugs?” Now this is really 
equivalent to asking why, in dis- 
cussing the uses of wine, I have 
not given a detailed account of an 
attack of delirium tremens, and 
gone into a disquisition on the 
pathology of chronic alcoholism. 
The terrible visions that are seen 
by the confirmed opium or hashish- 
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eater, the state of profound depres- 
sion in which his waking moments 
are passed, and his final death by 
paralysis, are really no more a 
necessary consequence of the use of 
hashish or opium than the morbid 
phenomena just referred to are a 
necessary consequence of the use of 
alcoholic liquors. The tendency 
for a physical “ crave” to establish 
itself is not more marked in their 
use than it is in the case of wine 
or spirits. And as to the reaction 
of “the day after,” it does not 
exist either in the case of opium 
or of the various preparations of 
Indian hemp. Opium causes head- 
ache in those who are incapable of 
experiencing its “intoxicating ’— 
or, more strictly, its exalting— 
effects; but with those who are 
susceptible of its influence there is 
no reaction whatever. It does not 
derange the intellectual faculties, 
as has been already said. Nor 


does it give rise to a tendency in 


external things, which is, I am 
told, occasionally one of the effects 
of wine, to mix the images of them- 
selves in various and sometimes 
puzzling combinations. 

Wine, opium, and hashish re- 
semble one another in this, that 
they all afford a means of in- 
creasing the pleasurable activity of 
the nervous system in our intervals 
of leisure ; they all have the power 
of exaggerating our personality, of 
making our consciousness more 
brilliant. And it is for this reason 
in every case that nations have 
taken to the use of such substances, 
each nation growing accustomed to 
that which it found nearest to its 
hand or most congenial to its 
temperament. Why then should 
the exotic stimulants be regarded 
as objects of mysterious dread ? 
Does it seem quite clear that ail 
the advantages are on the side of 
that particular stimulant with 
which we happen to be most 
familiar? Let it be admitted that 
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it is as bad to take frequent doses 
of opium, for example, as to over- 
saturate the system with alcohol 
every day; may it not be that, as 
De Quincey contended, a moderate 
use of opium is not absolutely 
impossible ? 

In order that an impartial answer 
to questions of this kind may be 
arrived at, it will be well just to 
pass in review some of the quali- 
fying considerations that must be 
kept in mind by a student of this 
subject, who has for his aim to 
arrive at the unadorned truth. We 
have seen that it is in the literature 
of the subject that such a student 
finds the greater part of bis mate- 
rials ; but it must be remembered 
that the aim of this literature 
itself is not the discovery or the 
exposition of truth; it is the pro- 
duction of artistic effect. And the 
artistic method of dealing with 
Oriental drugs, as with everything 
else, demands that the lights shall 
be made brighter, and the shadows 
deepened. Hence De Quincey, after 
invoking opium as the bearer of 
the keys of Paradise, must balance 
this invocation with a chapter on 
the “Pains of Opium,” in which 
all the imagery of the “ ancient, 
monumental, cruel, and elaborate 
religions’ of the East contributes 
to the production of an effect of 
horror and of mystery; and Bau- 
delaire finds it necessary to place 
as a dark background to the divine 
delights of hashish, a moral doc- 
trine according to which every 
attempt to transcend the normal 
conditions of human life—to reach 
“Kief” artificially—is a sin against 
the nature of things, and implies a 
diminution of the power of the will, 
which, becoming more and more 
rapid, must at length bring to 
nothingness the victim of the 
Satanic desire to escape from the 
domain of law. Art finds its mate- 
rials in life, but it must select from 
them; it must redistribute the 
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zolours it finds in nature, so as 
to obtain an effect superior to the 
things themselves. As owr purpose 
is to know what is the exact truth 
about the drugs we have been 
speaking of, we must allow for 
that systematic exaggeration of 
joys and pains which the artistic 
mode of treatment renders neces- 
sory. 

After weighing these considera- 
tions, the conclusion that suggests 
itself is something like this: 
Hashish and opium are probably 
not more potent than wine, and for 
the majority even of those who are 
susceptible to them, their fascina- 
tion is less than that of wine. The 
effects of these three stimulants 
are different in quality, but not in 
intensity ; speaking in a vague and 
general way, it may be said that 
wine stimulates chiefly the power of 
expression, opium the intellect, 
and hashish the imagination. Why 
then should not these last also be 
used as a means of economising 
the capacities of enjoyment which 
we possess? 

The idea has sometimes come to 
me that some of these drugs 
might be made instruments of 
psychological research. De Quin- 
cey’s opium experiences have been 
used as an argument against the 
Kantian doctrine of “forms of 
thought”; for how, it is asked, 
ean forms of thought become 
amplified and extended, as De 
Quincey says time and space were 
in his visions? Perhaps the inter- 
rogation of consciousness under 
opium might throw light on the 
remoter phenomena of association 
of ideas. If there is anything in 
this suggestion, opium might 
secome to the philosopher a sort 
of microscope. The consciousness 
of the subject as distinguished 
from the object-world is said 
sometimes under 
influence of hashish. How 

this affect the various 


to disappear 
the 
does 
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theories about the ego and the 
non-ego ¢ 

When these drugs have been 
found useful to psychologists, 
when they have become in the 
true sense of the term “ philoso- 
phical instruments,” we may expect 
to learn in an indirect way what is 
the worth of the suggestions put 
forth here as to the desirableness 
of assigning to them a place 
beside wine as medicines for the 
mind, as dispellers of gloom. De- 
finite knowledge will then have 
taken the place of random conjec- 
tures as to their value, and philo- 
sophy will have done something 
for the good of mankind. Know- 
ledge such as this will not be 
the least important part of the 
“hedonical calculus” which it is 
proposed to elaborate. 

This, however, like the rest, is a 
mere suggestion. The object of 
this paper is to bring before the 
reader the grounds for thinking 
that the present subject is one in 
regard to which the common habit 
prevails of fearing the unknown, 
of alternately treating it as divine 
and as diabolical. The exotic drugs 
of which we have been speaking, 
have, because of their association 
with the East and the exaggera- 
tions they have formed the subject 
of, attracted the attention chiefly 
of enthusiasts. When the enthu- 
siasts have been at the same time 
artists, as in De Quincey’s case, the 
result has been that new literary 
effects have been produced which 
are as much superior to the pheno- 
mena of opium dreams as these 
are to the events of ordinary life. 
It is no wonder then that the popu- 
lar notion about opium should be 
such as we know it to be. But if 
opium were ever to become familiar, 
does it not seem probable from 
what has been said, that we should 
come to look upon it neither as “a 
panacea, a gappaxov vyrevOes for 
all human woes,” nor as a sub- 
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stance created by the devil to de- that is a source of mingled good 
stroy our bodies and souls; but as and evil, both finite, but which may 
being like all things on earth, perhaps be considered as producin 
something that contributesto make a balance of good, since in itself al 
human life more various, something variety is good ? 
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Exeter CoLLeGe, OxFrorp, 


March 22, 1880. 


TxHERE is very little likelihood of the University being contested, though 
some enthusiastic persons are said to be determined to give Oxford a 
chance of returning to her old love by nominating Mr. Gladstone. The 
small success the last Liberal candidate met with is, however, hardly 
encouraging, and I would venture to prophesy that the ex-Premier would 
not obtain more than five hundred votes. But, if the University is to be 
spared a contested election, there are a sufficient number of well-known 
Oxford residents standing for various constituencies, to give even the 
least political amongst us an interest in the result of the appeal to the 
“sense of the nation.” Mr. Bryce, the Civil Law Professor, is contesting 
the Tower Hamlets; Professor Maskelyne, who has recently inherited an 
estate in Wiltshire, is the Liberal candidate for Cricklade ; Mr. Thorold 
Rogers, an ex-Professor of Political Economy, is trying to retrieve the 
fortunes of the Liberal party in Southwark; Mr. Herbert Gladstone, who 
has been for the last two years a History Lecturer at Keble, is leading a 
forlorn hope in Middlesex ; and Sir W. Anson, the Vinerian Reader in 
English Law, is mentioned as a probable candidate for one of the divi- 
sions of Staffordshire. In addition to these I notice the names of two 
old University Presidents among the list of aspirants to parliamentary 
honours—Mr. Mowbray, who is contesting Whitby, and Mr. Ashmeed 
Bartlett, who stands for Eye. 

Nor are we without electioneering excitement here. Oxford is being 
hotly contested, and every dead wall displays placards setting forth the 
crimes and misdemeanours of Liberals or Conservatives. It is a fortu- 
nate thing that the election takes place in the vacation, so we shall be 
spared the flood of undergraduate oratory which would have completely 
swamped everything like work, and made the Summer Term even more 
idle than it usually is. For some inexplicable reason the Easter vacation 
is to be curtailed this year of its fair proportions, and Term is to begin 
on April 9. This will naturally have the effect of making everything 
next Term very early, and the Long very long. The Greek Schools com- 
mence on May 14, and I believe the Enccenia is to take place on June 8, 
earlier than I ever remember it. 

There seems to be a general impression that the Commissioners will 
not draw up any general report or make any general regulations, but 
content themselves with making special provisions for each college, thus 
preventing all the numerous petitions and counter-petitions, which have 
been such a weariness of the flesh to their brother Commissioners at 
Cambridge. Here each college will have to look after its own interests, 
and so selfish are we that no doubt the spectacle of wealthy Christ 
Church and sybarite Magdalen being taxed pretty heavily, will not draw 
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many tears from members of other colleges. But of course a great deal 
must depend upon what Government comes into power with the next 
Parliament. The return of the Liberals would mean the removal of 
every kind of restriction, clerical and otherwise, and the pushing still 
further of that pernicious doctrine that the Universities are national 
property. We should then consider ourselves fortunate indeed if we 
escaped without being placed permanently under the control of some 
Committee of Council. 

The opposition to the Affiliated College Scheme in Convocation came 
to nothing after all, and the measure has now become law. One conso- 
lation its opponents have in the knowledge that it must be long before it 
can be put into practice. Even the most flourishing of the local colleges, 
University College, Bristol, or Mr. Frith’s institution at Sheffield, must 
wait many years before they can produce any students capable of fulfil- 
ling the requirements of the University. 

The Hertford and Ireland Scholarships have this year again been won 
by the same man, Mr. Mackail, of Balliol, while Mr. Margolwith, of 
New College, has added one more to his numerous trophies by gaining 
the Houghton Syriac Prize. 

I am glad to hear that the Rifle Corps is looking up again. Ever since 
I can remember it had been gradually dwindling, and there seemed every 
prospect of its being disbanded ; but under its new colonel, Mr. Morrell, of 
Headington House, and Capt. Johnson as adjutant, it is on a fair way to 
recovery. The extravagance of past years has been corrected, and it is 
now possible for any man, however straitened his means may be, to join 
the O.U.R.V.G. More than this, real work is done. All the officers are 
obliged to qualify themselves and become efficient each year, and the 
drills and field-days are no longer the farce they used to be. 

Most of the Professors have announced their lectures for next term. 
Professor Sayce is to lecture on the Homeric Question, and Professor 
Nettleship on the Literature of the Ciceronian Age. The Anglo-Saxon 
Professor will deliver a course on The Faery Queen, while the Professor 
of Sanskrit advertises as his subjects of instruction two Indian names of 
five and six syllables respectively. Professor Stubbs is not- lecturing this 
term. 

There is great difficulty in filling up the chair vacated by Sir Henry 
Maine. Somehow or other, no one seems to know anything about juris- 
prudence except the late professor and Sir FitzJames Stephen, and, 
unfortunately, neither of them is available, so the chair of Jurispru- 
dence remains unfilled, and men who are reading that subject have to 
rely on what they can get from their college tutors or their private 
coaches. 

Speaking of law, I see that Professor Holland’s long-promised “ Ele- 
ments of Jurisprudence” is announced as “ nearly ready,” and that the 
Clarendon Press have also on the stocks a treatise on International Law, 
by Mr. Hall, of University College. All historical students will welcome 
a library edition of Professor Stubbs’s “Constitutional History,” and Mr. 
Hodgkin’s work on the barbarian conquests of Italy promises to be a 
valuable addition to Gibbon. But almost the most valuable books 
announced by the Press are a series of manuals for original researches 
in Oxford, which will, I presume, be practically handbooks to the 
Bodleian, Ashmolean and other University institutions, as well as to the 
various college libraries, some of which are extremely rich in manuscripts 
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and early printed books. I also observe that Mr. Thornton, an enter- 
prising Oxford publisher, has in the press a series of guides to the 
different University examinations, intended, apparently, to teach men how 
and what to read. If well done, this series will certainly do something 
to lessen the enormous amount of time wasted at present by men reading 
the wrong books in the wrong way. 


Trinity CoLtiece, DusLin. 
March 22, 1880. 


I wILt not go quite so far as to say that Astrea has returned to the 
earth, but she has certainly shown us the tip of a wing. Mr. Brady 
has been appointed Assistant Commissioner of Intermediate Education. 
When I wrote last, I had but little expectation of this happy result. I 
am also very much pleased to be able to say that Dr. Maguire’s pros- 
pects of Fellowship are improving daily. I do not like reckoning 
chickens before they are hatched, and therefore I shall say nothing more 
of this. But there is a matter, not remotely connected with Mr. Brady’s 
promotion, about which I feel inclined to indulge in a little speculation. 
The Professorship Extraordinary of Classical Literature becomes vacant 
at the end of Trinity Term. It will then become the duty of the 
Academic Council to decide whether the Chair is to continue in existence, 
and if so, who is to hold it? The chair, you may perhaps remember, 
was created before the passing of Mr. Fawcett’s Act, and Mr. Brady was 
nominated to it asa classical scholar of eminent distinction, who at the 
time was precluded from competing for fellowship. There is now, I 
believe, a very strong feeling among the few classical Fellows that the 
Chair ought to be maintained, and that it ought to be made the means 
of attaching to the Classical School some man of distinguished learning 
who is accidentally shut out from fellowship. In some of the English 
Colleges there are fellowships that are not directly competed for, but 
to which men are elected as a reward for general academic distinction. 
The classical men of Trinity College think that the Professorship 
Extraordinary ought to be dealt with on a similar principle ; and I make 
bold to say that if the nomination rested with the classical Fellows, 
there is one man who would be at the head of the poll, the rest of the 
field being nowhere. I need hardly add, that the man in question is 
John Fletcher Davies. If he could be brought back among us, Astrea 
really would have returned to the earth. I am afraid the consummation 
is too desirable to be even hoped for. 

Electioneering matters are perhaps not strictly in keeping with a 
University letter, unless they refer to the University Members. But 
when one of our Professors, the incumbent moreover of a very important 
Chair, becomes a parliamentary candidate, his prospects do assume an 
aspect of University interest. Dr. Webb, Q.C., Regius Professor of Civil 
Law, has issued an address to the borough of Portarlington, professing 
himself a supporter of the present Administration. The Conservative 
interest is very strong in that town, and Dr. Webb’s hopes seem very 
high. There is no other Conservative candidate, and the Daily Express 
is strongly supporting the Professor. The support of the Express is very 
valuable, for it is believed that it would not be given unless the candi- 
date were a favourite with certain highly placed personages whose in- 
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fluence would go a long way to insure success. In these days when 
nobody knows whether or not he is committing a breach of privilege, 
and when the more insignificant you are the greater are your chances of 
a lodging in the Clock Tower, it is necessary to be circumspect, not to 
say oracular, in alluding to matters of this kind. For my own part I 
hope Dr. Webb will get in, and I predict for him, if he does, a successful 
parliamentary career. He has just delivered the most brilliant speech 
the election has yet produced. 

As we draw towards the Easter recess there are signs of the coming 
conflict of the Intermediate school boys and girls. Masters and mistresses 
are marshalling their forces for the June battle, and among those who 
are approaching their sixteenth year there is no small trepidation. 
Meantime, Dr. Richardson has launched, in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for this month, an awful denunciation of all scholastic competitions. 
When I read the works of this eminent physician, and others like him, I 
am sometimes tempted to wonder how it is that there is any human race 
at all at this day. If these oracles are to be trusted, the arrow that 
flieth by day, the pestilence that walketh in darkness, and the destruction 
that wasteth at noonday, are as nothing compared to the dangers we 
bring upon ourselves and our children by merely living our lives under 
the ordinary pressure of daily necessity. Our houses are all built in 
wrong places and on wrong plans; we eat and drink the wrong things, 
and in wrong quantity; our work is wrong, our amusements are still 
more wrong; and our mode of training up children is the most utterly 
wrong of all. Meantime the world somehow continues to go round on 
its axis; one generation goeth away and another cometh; and the pro- 
portion of fools seems to continue very much the same. The doctors and 
other speculators on educational matters (including even a thinker of the 
eminence of Herbert Spencer) do not sufficiently take into account the 
natural dulness of average children on the one hand, and, on the other, 
the toughness of most human constitutions. Yet the dulness is a patent 
fact, breaking the hearts of parents and of teachers ; and the toughness is 
hardly less obvious if we only set ourselves to look for it. Could there 
have been, from Dr. Richardson’s point of view, a more unhealthy educa- 
tion than that which John Stuart Mill received? Yet he lived to sixty- 
seven years, and died almost by accident ; and during his fairly long life 
he had probably worked harder and shown greater sustained energy than 
almost any of his contemporaries. Of course it is open toa Richardsonian 
to say that, if Mill had been trained on true hygienic principles, he would 
have been all that he was and far more, to say nothing of being still 
alive. But the natural inference all the same is, that the training which 
produced such a man as J. S. Mill cannot have been utterly indefensible. 

But I shall be utterly indefensible myself if I am guilty of much more 
of this kind of digression ; so, to put myself in order, as they say in the 
House, I will conclude with a story which I believe to be good and know 
to be true. 

Not long since I was in the house of a certain scholarly friend of mine. 
The master of the house was turning over the leaves of a new school 
edition of part of Homer which he had just received by the post. His 
wife was sitting by, engaged in some piece of lady’s work. The gen- 
tleman remarked—half to himself, half to me—and apropos of something 
in the notes, “I’m quite sure éAGeiy never had the digamma.” “ Pray 
what disease is that ?” said the lady! 
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English Men of Letters. Edited 
by Jonn Moruey. Bunyan. By 
J. A. Frovupg. London: 1880. 
Macmillan and Co. 

The writer of that wondrous 
book, the book which, as Mr. 
Stopford Brooke rightly remarks, 
gives “an equal pleasure to a 
peasant boy and to an intellect like 
Lord Macaulay’s,”’ certainly de- 
served an early place in Mr. Morley’s 
admirable series of “ English Men 
of Letters.” The tinker, of “low 


and inconsiderable generation,” has 
not lacked biographers, but there 


has in most cases been much sec- 
tarian bias. Mr. Froude’s mono- 
graph is singularly free from such 
blemishes. It gives a fair, balanced, 
well-digested account of the man 
Bunyan, and, written in Mr.Froude’s 
elegantand beautiful English, forms 
most agreeable reading. In speak- 
ing of Bunyan’s early life, he agrees 
with Southey in considering that 
former biographers have exagger- 
ated the early faults which were 
magnified by a sensitive imagina- 
tion. Southey contents himself by 
calling young Bunyan “ at worst a 
blackguard.” Mr. Froude dis- 
agrees here. He thinks, with much 
show of justice, that it has been the 
fashion to take Bunyan’s account 
of himself too literally in order to 
magnify the effects of his conver- 
sion, and he feels assured that, 
sinner though Bunyan may have 
been, his sins were not the sins of 
coarseness and vulgarity. They 
were the sins of a youth of sensi- 
tive nature and very peculiar gifts ; 
gifts which brought special temp- 


tations with them and inclined him 
to be careless and desperate, yet 
from causes singularly unlike those 
which are usually operative in 
dissipated boys. There can be little 
doubt that in “ Grace Abounding ” 
Bunyan was torturing himself with 
illusions. It is impossible for any- 
one, whatever their creed or shade 
of opinion, to refuse a certain 
admiration to this uneducated vil- 
lage lad struggling in the theolo- 
gical spider’s web; at the same 
time it is a painful spectacle, as it 
always is, whenever we see what 
needless suffering men inflict upon 
themselves. On another important 
point Mr. Froude also differs from 
the received opinion, and again 
with great show of justice. ‘his 
is with regard to Bunyan’s im- 
prisonment. He does not believe 
either that his family starved or 
that Bunyan was treated with 
needless cruelty. On the contrary, 
he points out how Bunyan was not 
ouly well-to-do, but how the Baptist 
community would certainly not 
have allowed their pastor’s family 
to want. Further, it is very evident 
that the authorities, far from being 
harsh to him, tried from the first 
to deal as gently with him as they 
could. It was only Bunyan’s own 
obstinacy that made his imprison- 
ment so long ; yet even during this 
time, not only had his friends free 
access to him, but he tov was free 
to leave the prison, allowed to 
preach and to fill a post in the 
Baptist church. The abstracts of 
Bunyan’s works, the criticism 
thereon, are all good ; so too is the 
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proportion observed in this little 
biography. Where Mr. Froude’s pe- 
culiar idiosyncracies peep through 
is whenever doctrinal matters are 
touched upon or political economy 
named, when he is up in arms at 
once to tussle with this hydra- 
headed vampyre whom he yet 
cannot allay. 


Royal Windsor. By Witt1am 
Hepworth Drxon. Hurst and 
Blackett. 1880. 

As the last work, or the last 
published work, of a popular writer, 
on a popular subject, this book will 
have raised the expectations of the 
reader; nor will they be dis- 
appointed. Four goodly volumes, 
even for Royal Windsor, is in these 
days almost formidable ; they offer 
so much, however, in choice of sub- 
jects, that everyone may in them 
find something he will either care 
to know, or like to have recalled, 
History, archeology, biography. 
are all illustrated by the annals of 
the royal house. The romantic 
incidents of history, of course, at 
Mr. Dixon’s hands, are made the 
most of ; as an annalist he presses 
his love of the remarkable almost 
to a fault, even though he thereby 
makes charming chapters. On the 
other hand, he never slurs over a 
real fact of history, or distorts it, 
or seizes on a doubtful one, to make 
a telling point. His style is well 
known ; it is pictorial and graphic 
to excess, but that is modified and 
chastened when the occasion de- 
mands it. These volumes, indeed, 
show, especially in the latter two, 
some pruning of the exuberance in 
the first. We have said there are 
four volumes—volumes I. and II. 
are already in their second edition 
—but the subjects are so arranged 
that each is a volume of agreeable 
reading in itself, and distinct in 
itself, though the four form a con- 
tinuous whole. Shakespeare’s his- 
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torical plays, for instance—in par- 
ticular the character of Henry V., 
which is so intimately connected 
with Royal Windsor—form a sort 
of episode running through one 
volume; to them and also to 
Falstaff Mr. Dixon has done ample 
justice. Shakespeare’s Windsor is 
indeed a thing apart, and the plays 
themselves receive much new light 
from Mr. Dixon’s researches. The 
House of Stuart, again, receives 
from him fresh illustration. We 
rather think, however, that the 
earlier annals will be found the 
most attractive. The story of Ed- 
ward and his favourite Perot de 
Gaveston, of Isabel de France, 
Windsor and Crecy; David, King 
of Scots, Lady Salisbury—all these 
read like anew Froissart. Geoffrey 
Chaucer, too, and a chapter which 
is entitled “ Ballad Windsor,” bring 
in some literary history of great 
interest. It is truly a long scroll 
of mighty names that is unrolled 
before us, and of stirring events. 
Perhaps it should be added that 
every part of Windsor Castle was, 
by Her Majesty’s express command, 
opened to Mr. Dixon for the pur- 
poses of this work—“ above ground 
and below ground,” as his preface 
tells us. Not only that, but all 
documents preserved at Windsor 
concerning the structure and the 
history of the castle were placed at 
Mr. Dixon’s disposal for extract as 
well as perusal. The result is a 
very complete account of Windsor 
Castle as a building as well as of 
the personages who dwelt there. 
We are rather glad that Mr. Dixon 
gave himself most to those who 
make the interest of Windsor, and 
not to the mere description of sites 
and buildings. His peculiar style, 
his habit of personifying, which is 
so vivid in the account of an his- 
torical fact, and of the actors in it, 
clings to him, sometimes almost 
whimsically, in painting the mere 
scenery; as, for instance, where he 
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talks of “trees bearding the slope, 
and tufting the ridge; live waters curl 
and murmur at the base ; low-lying 
meadows curtsey in front to the 
royal hill,” and so on, with much 
else of “ smiling swards” and the 
like. Polite as may be the low- 
lying meadows at Windsor, we 
hardly think this curious prosopo- 
peia adds vigour to descriptive 
writing. It is well that the very 
chapter where this occurs is marked 
by very careful painstaking accu- 
racy; perhaps for that reason this 
little fault of style more grates on 
the reader at the time, though soon 
forgotten in the substantial merits 
of the narrative. 


Sister Dora; a Biography. By 
Marecaret Lonspate. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 1880. 

This is a book already well 
known. Not indeed _ regularly 
coming into our review column, we 
notice it for the sake of a moral, 
and a lesson, it carries on its sur- 
face, and yet one which seems to 
have been somewhat unaccountably 
missed by the biographer herself, 
and also by the many reviewers of 
her book. Mainly, no doubt, the 
purpose of this record of Sister 
Dora’s life is different, and for that 
purpose it has been well conceived. 
The lesson of a good life is fully 
brought out. But what we think 
has been lost sight of, is the com- 
ment it affords on the question of 
the medical education of women. 
One of our contributors has, in this 
magazine, approached the subject ; 
for it forms an under-current in 
Mabel Collins’s novel “In this 
World.” But though there are 
points where Sister Dora and the 
heroine of the tale coincide, and 
where also they differ, it is very 
different to take as a commentary 
on medical women even the most 
brilliant fiction, and a real life 
lived out practically and actually. 
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Sister Dora had a natural aptitude 
for medicine, and stranger still for 
surgery ; she cultivated both, she 
succeeded in both, and, as in the 
tale of which we speak, she realised 
as a woman the special difficulties 
of both. But she excelled in 4 
third thing which is the auxiliary 
of both. In the fiction, indeed, the 
heroine was a physician, and the 
latent moral of the biography is, 
that medivine is suitable, or not un- 
suitable, for women, and surgery is 
exactly the reverse. It goes, we 
think, a step further, and shows 
that the work of a skilled and 
scientific nurse is more woman’s 
province than either, and that 
anatomy is useful as its instructor. 
Sister Dora, even in her surgery, 
was the true woman, and the 
nursing character came out in her 
professional contests with the re- 
gular operators ; just such a contest 
as in the novel, which so long pre- 
ceded the biography. She regu- 
larly opposed amputation, and 
adopted, unconsciously, the modern 
theory of conservative surgery, 
which, instead of cutting off an arm 
or leg, tries to save it and to heal 
it. Pages 53 to 56 give an example 
of her insistance with the hospital 
surgeon; his “Are you mad?” 
“T wash my hands of him (the 
patient) and of you.” “ Don’t 
think [ am going to help you.” 
For three weeks she bandaged, and 
watched, and tended, and then 
displayed to her friendly foe the 
mechanic’s right arm, no longer 
mangled but straightened, and in 
a healthy, promising condition. 
“Why you have saved it,” was 
his candid, involuntary exclama- 
tion. We might parallel with 
the scene in the fiction of our 
own pages, the scene in the 
biography. The triumph of the 
heroine was, with Sister Dora, 
in the quiet words “it will be a 
useful arm to him for many a long 
year.” 
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T. Macci Plauti Captivi: with 
Introduction and Notes. Edited 
by E. A. Sonnenscuern, M.A. 
New edition. London: Swan, 
Schonnenschein, and Allen. 1880. 

Every man, it has been said, 
owes a debt to his _profes- 
sion. Professor Sonnenschein, in 
editing for his pupils in the 
humanity classes of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, this play of Plautus, has 
well discharged the debt to his pro- 
fession of teacher. It is a scholarly 
production. The text is founded 
on the best authorities, and em- 
bodies the results of the most 
recent Plautine criticism, as well 
as the emendations of Bentley from 
the British Museum manuscript. 
Not only are the notes explanatory, 
but Mr. Sonnenschein has added a 
critical apparatus, and an excursus 
on the value of the Codex Britan- 
nicus, which will be appreciated 
by Plautine scholars; while the 
notes and the appendix fit the play 
for a class-book and the use of an 


upper or sixth form. 

Plautus, in England, is not much 
in vogue; and indeed the grossness 
of most of his other writings make 
it an unsuitable book for school 


reading. That objection does not 
apply, however, to the Captivi, 
which has besides merits of its 
own. Without going so far as to 
say, with Lessing,* it is the best 
play of its kind ever produced on 
the stage, we can quite agree that 
it abounds in humour and interest, 
aud even in what in a modern play is 
called “situation”; so much so, 
that we only wonder the Captivi 
does not, sometimes at least, re- 
place the time-honoured, though 
well-worn, Terence play which re- 
appears so perpetually at West- 
minster. 
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To recall it to our readers, the 
plot of the play is shortly this. 
Hegio, a well-to-do citizen of 
JMtolia, is the father of two sons, 
the younger of whom had been 
stolen away at the age of four years 
by a slave and sold in Elis, where 
he becomes playmate and com- 
panion of his master’s son. Twenty 
years after, in the war between 
Elis and AMtolia, the elder son of 
Hegio, taken prisoner, was sold to 
a client of his brother’s owner. 
Hegio, having long given up all 
hope of finding the younger, 
anxious to recover his elder son, 
buys Elian prisoners, with the pur- 
pose of exchange. He in this way 
purchases his own son, and his 
young master. The son thus be- 
comes slave to his own father with- 
out either having an idea of the 
relation. These, the two captives, 
Pegnium, Hegio’s son, and Philo- 
crates, his young master, are firm 
friends; they have agreed to 
exchange dresses and characters, 
the master personating the slave, 
the slave the master, that they 
might thus bring about more 
readily the escape of the latter. 
At this point the play opens. The 
plot is simple, but well worked out. 
It is, however, rather in the bye- 
play that the interest lies, and the 
dramatic merit. The soliloquy of 
the Parasite, complaining of his 
own evil days, when his rich young 
patron is captured, is very telling 
as a piece of social satire; so too 
the raillery with the overseer of the 
slaves ; the invitation to dinner, for 
which the parasite had angled, and 
which he accepts, provisionally on 
his obtaining no better offer ; his 
conception of the positive, compara- 
tive, and superlative degrees of 
misery. In all this, and much more, 


* “ Die Gefangenden sind das schénste Stiick, das jemals auf die Biihne gekommen ist, 
. weil es der absicht der Lustspiele am nichsten kommt, und auch mit den 
iibrigen zufilligen Schénheiten reichlich versehen ist.”—Kritik tiber Die Gefangenen von 
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by which we might remind our 
. readers of the salient points of the 
play, there is not only enough of in- 
cident, but, what is of more interest, 
enough to bring out a vivid and 
telling description of ways and 
manners, and the conventional no- 
tions of the time and place. The 
plot, moreover, is still further com- 
plicated, and gives rise to a little 
* bustle” and “ business” by the 
proposed exchange for the pair of 
captives; the double meaning of 
the dialogue, with the unsuspicious 
Hegio, the mystification, and the 
final dénouement, with the transfer 
of the chains, all bid high for the 
amusement of theaudience. Though 
it must be admitted that Lessing is 
perfectly right when, in his cold, 
critical, cautious analysis, he points 
out that one set of facts cannot be 
reconciled with the other, it is, 
however, quite probable chat no 
such sense of incongruity would be 
thereby forced upon the original, 
audience, as was only too apparent 
to the German commentator, or 
have much impaired their enjoy- 
ment if it had occurred to them. 

Mr. Sonnenschein gracefully 
acknowledges the obligations of 
this edition of the “ Captive” to the 
Plautus of Dr. Julius Brix. We 
observe, however, that he some- 
times differs even from that veteran 
Plautine critic; his own con- 
scientious collation of the two most 
important MSS.—the Codex Vetus 
and the Codex Britannicus—quite 
entitles him to an independent de- 
cision. 

The prosody of Plautus, it is 
well known, differs much from that 
of Horace, or Virgil, or Ovid. The 
usage of popular speech almost 
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superseded with him the laws of 
quantity, and the adaptation to 
metre exhibits the same negli- 
gences as the pronunciation of 
daily life. Mr. Sonnenschein, in 
his introduction, calls attention to 
this, and has a page or two of ex- 
cellent remarks on these peculiari- 
ties. We only regret that he has 
not followed it out a little further, 
and spoken of the bearing this has 
on the present neo-pronunciation 
of Latin, which is now obtaining at 
Oxford perhaps more than at Cam- 
bridge. We are quite sure that 
the insular English pronunciation 
cannot too soon be discarded, and 
our recognised Latinity be brought 
into harmony, when spoken, with 
continental rules in their broad 
features. So, too, with final vowels, 
and the final sound of certain con- 
sonants, and, in scanning, the final 
s. The force of accent, too, whether 
in prose or verse, may receive illus- 
tration from the variety of the 
Plautine language. On all these 
points the introduction will be read 
with interest. 

The editor’s care has extended 
to the printing, in which, to the 
credit of the publishers, there are 
but two errata. There is as frontis- 
piece, an excellent fac-simile from 
a page of the Codex Britannicus 
(J), which well conveys an idea of 
the appearance of the MS., even 
the state of the vellum, injured by 
fire. This plate is however, illus- 
trative of the Excursus, and refer- 
ence to p. 127 should have been 
printed on the plate itself; p. 16 
also read with that, will explain the 
fac-simile, and add to its interest 
in describing the MS. from which 
it was taken. 








